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On Allotment Gardens. 
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i oe 


Tue definition of an allotment is a small piece of cultivated 
ground lying at a distance from the occupier’s habitation, 
and it differs also from a garden in the absence of fruit-trees, 
or flowers. It is a plot of land devoted simply to the growth 
of table vegetables, or other plants of a strictly utilitarian 
character. There is a strong resemblance between it and a 
farm: the allotment is, in fact, a miniature farm, the live stock 
being represented by the pig, which is partially fattened on 
the refuse, and whose manure is employed to fertilize it. 
Allotments are as varied in their size, and the terms under 
which they are held, as the soil and customs of the different 
localities in which they are situated. The rudest and most 
primitive allotment is found in secluded meadow-districts, 
where, until lately, the double-mound hedges gave the fields 
the appearance of glades in a species of forest. Even at this 
day, after so much timber has been thrown, and so little 
planted to replace it; when the process of enlarging the 
grounds and obliterating the divisions is rapidly progressing, 
still, if viewed from a distance and from a height, which gives 
a bird’s-eye sweep to the vision, many parts of the country 
seem to be nothing but woodlands. Just at the foot of the 
hill upon which the spectator is standing, there are open 
fields visible ; but with increasing distance the hedgerows and 
trees blend into what appears a vast forest, interspersed with 
villages. Of course, this is purely deceptive, but it demon- 


stretes that notwithstanding the clearing that has been going on 
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for the last thirty years, there still remain large quantities of 
wood. Where a double-mound hedge has been cut, it is 
common to find an allotment. The ash or thorn-stoles having 
been grubbed, care is taken to leave a fence on each side of the 
mound, and a gap having been left with a pole across it in lieu 
of a gate, the garden is formed on the site of what was pre- 
viously a small copse. If the ditch is deep, a plank or slab is 
thrown across it for a bridge. The first thing necessary in 
preparing such plots of land for cultivation is to level the banks, 
taking care not to weaken the fence too much. The digging 
up of this long narrow plot is attended with great difficulties, 
because of the numerous roots left in the earth, and not unfre- 
quently the stones that turn up. After much labour it is got 
into some sort of condition, and planted with -potatoes or 
cabbage. The first crop is sadly interfered with by weeds, 
whose roots having so long run riot in the hedges, cannot now 
be extirpated for some time. Their seeds, too, seem to pre- 
serve an extraordinary degree of vitality, and a vigorous 
growth of rank, coarse vegetation cannot be entirely prevented. 
Ifin clearing out the ditches on each side of the double-mound, 
any of the mud taken up has been thrown on to the ground 
now cultivated, the crop of weeds is certain to be still larger, 
and more variegated in character. 

It would almost seem that water possesses the power of 
retaining the germinating force in the seeds of some kinds of 
plants, so that although they cannot burst forth and grow 
while under the surface, yet the moment they are removed and 
placed in favourable conditions, life starts forth afresh. Every 
farmer who has cleared out a pond full of rich black mud, is 
well aware of this fact. The strong thick mud-heap left beside 
the pool in the course of one season is completely hidden with 
rank weeds. The labourer who works at this primitive allot- 
ment has all these difficulties to contend with; but having 
overcome them there still remain the rooks, who are terrible 
pests to a garden, let what may be said. Curiously enough, 
rooks will scarcely ever attack a garden close to the trees in 
which they build, unless pressed by severe weather; but a 
garden like this, at a distance from a dwelling, they do not 
distinguish from the field that surrounds it. All descriptions 
of birds prey upon this allotment; and no invention of clatter- 
ing tin strips, or coloured ribbons fluttering in the breeze, will 
deter them from eating their fill. Then there are the rats, 
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which, especially if the ditches are wet, and communicate with 
a water-course, will make great havoc. In addition, rabbits 
and wandering hares each do their part in the work of destruc- 
tion. In spite of all these drawbacks, however, the labourer 
sometimes manages to raise a fair crop. 

These allotments are always made by men who work all 
the year round upon the farm, and reside in a cottage, either 
rented of the farmer, or usually occupied by his labourers. 
The labourer clears the ground at the expense of his own 
labour, and has the first crop or so free of rent; after which a 
small, a very small rent, say one shilling, is imposed, in order to 
prevent disputes as to the title to land, than which nothing is 
more fruitful of litigation. But it generallyhappens that in a year 
or two the labourer’s enthusiasm for this species of gardening 
dies away, and the allotment either falls into djsuse, and is over- 
run with bushes, or the agriculturist finally grubs up and 
levels the whole. In this last case some little benefit is ob- 
tained from the cultivation of the ground, which induces it to 
more readily yield a good crop of grass. 

Many agriculturists, when they level a mound, plough or 
dig it up at their own cost for the first year, and take a crop 
of potatoes out of it. They generally answer well the first 
year in new broken ground; and the strip of land is at the 
same time cleansed of weeds, which would otherwise come up 
in immense profusion, and scatter their seeds over the fields. 

Another primitive but far more preferable species of allot- 
ment, is the plot of land often granted by farmers at the 
corner of an arable field to the carter or some constant 
labourer. This can be ploughed up at the same time as the 
rest of the field, thus saving the time and labour of the spade. 
Although spade-husbandry is considered the best for this 
purpose, still the balance is made good by the greater facilities 
of the plough in cases like these. The spade is, of course, used 
as an auxiliary implement. These allotments have no fences, 
lying open like the rest of the field, only separated from it by 
a furrow. In some places this system is rather extensively 
followed, but in others the farmers have an objection to it, and 
prefer. assisting the labourer to a garden close to his own 
cottage. The objection is that the labourer is often tempted 
to pay more attention to the work required on his allotment 
than to that which he is paid to do in the same field; and also 
that the necessity he pleads of working there in the early 
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morning and late evening, is a pretext to act as a cloak to poach- 
ing. But when a row of cottages adjoin an arable field, as 
they frequently do, nothing is more common than for the 
labourers to have strips of it granted to them at a nominal 
rent—that is, supposing they work on the farm to which it 
belongs. For agriculturists have a certain feeling against 
allowing men, who work at a distance, to have allotments upon 
their farms, and the farmer’s own men also resent it as unfair. 
The use of the allotment {s, in these cases, thoroughly under- 
stood as an accommodation, for which the labourer pays not 
in cash, but in the fact of his being resident on the spot, and 
ready whenever wanted. ‘The rent is, in consequence, merely 
nominal ; or rather there is no rent, that of the cottage being 
reckoned to cover it. 

Other allotments are those which the labourer forms for 
himself, often without leave or license, out of a piece of waste 
land by the side of the highway. This was at one time a con- 
stant practice, and hence in country districts it is common to 
find a broad highway road, with wide green sward on either 
hand suddenly contract itself to the width of a lane on ap- 
proaching some small hamlet. In years gone by the squatters 
have appropriated the sward, and having established their title 
to some extent by the payment of quit-rent at the court-leets 
to the lord of the manor, cannot now beremoved. Inthe same 
way as a broad road is thus contracted to a lane, so narrow 
lanes are made still more inconvenient and awkward for 
meeting vehicles. 

These allotments are long and narrow; and if the soil is 
good, there is only one thing to militate against their pro- 
ductiveness, and that is the high, thick hedge which almost 
invariably bounds them upon the side away from the road, and 
towards the fields. This hedge shelters innumerable birds, 
and perhaps rats, who do not scruple to prey upon the con- 
tents of the poor man’s garden. The farmer does not care to 
cut his hedge too low, or diminish its thickness; because he 
knows by experience that these squatters are a most aggressive 
and grasping race, and if he yields an inch they will take 
an ell, which, although perhaps only natural, is not always 
desirable. In other words, the squatter will fill up the ditch, 
if he possibly can do so, to extend the area of his garden, and 
does not always hesitate to make free with the wood of his 
neighbour. Almost all villages which are situated in the 
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midst of an arable district have one or more fields entirely 
given up to the labourers as allotments. These are the allot- 
ments proper. ‘This is one of the advantages a labourer 
enjoys who lives in an arable country ; for in meadow districts, 
allotments are neither so easily obtainable, nor so cheap, and 
are often at a considerable distance. There are numerous 
hamlets in meadow districts which have no allotments proper 
—that is, a field devoted to the purpose, where every one and 
any one may rent a plot of land. In these villages, the more 
fortunate cottagers have indeed gardens, but every cottage 
has not got a garden; and if it has, it is rarely large enough 
to supply vegetables for a family. Many will go to a distance 
of as much as two miles to rent an allotment, walking up to 
do the necessary work in the evening; but this is found too 
laborious to pay, and after a little time the attempt is thrown 
up. It is not altogether the farmer’s fault that this state of 
things exists. There are, perhaps, twenty or thirty farmers 
on dairy holdings near this small hamlet. They require every 
yard of grass they can get ; and can spare only a slip here and 
there in odd corrers, to supplement the occasional deficiencies 
of their own gardens. At all events, they feel that they cannot 
accommodate any other labourers with gardens but those who 
work upon the estate all the year round. Should a farmer 
even be in favour of getting an allotment field for the hamlet, 
and go so far as to contemplate breaking up a four-acre piece 
with that view, he has first to consider these things: the cost 
of labour in breaking up the ground, the loss of grass, and will 
his lease or agreement permit him to do so. There is no 
reason why he alone should take all the necessary trouble, and 
go to the inevitable expense for the good of the public. Thus, 
while all acknowledge the benefit that would accrue, it is 
nobody’s business to initiate the movement. On the other 
hand, however, it must be remembered that pasture districts 
of this character are at the best but sparsely populated, and 
the number of heads of families living in cottages who have 
an imperative demand for gardens is comparatively small; so 
that the deficiency is not so seriously felt as might appear. 
The great villages in the centre of arable districts are usually 
fairly well supplied with allotment fields. ‘Two, or even three, 
fields entirely devoted to this purpose, may occasionally be 
found in one parish in different tithings. These fields may 
belong to the lord of the manor, and have been originally 
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thrown open in this way, with the express object of benefiting 
the locality ; or they are let out by some owner of property as 
much with a view of remuneration as accommodation to his 
neighbours. ‘This latter is especially the case in the vicinity 
of large towns, or railway-stations, where there are numbers 
of men employed in factories, or on the lines. These men, in 
search of cheap cottages, come out into the surrounding 
villages, and having found a dwelling, the next thing is a 
garden, for which they are willing to pay a reasonable price ; 
and some farmer, or enterprising owner, seeing this demand, 
opens his gates, and contrives to realize a good rental. ‘There 
is, of course, a great difference between the prices charged in 
purely agricultural villages for allotments let out to resident 
labourers by the lord of the manor, and those rented by 
navvies or mechanics of persons whose object is not benevolence. 

Ascending still higher, there are other allotments to be 
found in the outskirts of rural towns. These are often on 
land which is in the market for building purposes, and you 
may see a board offering “This eligible site for sale” affixed 
to a pole rising out of a plot of potatoes. The same thing 
occurs in large cities, near their edges, where they blend into 
the country; only here the true allotment is frequently lost in 
the market garden. In many country places there are large 
tracts of land which have been left centuries ago as a gift to 
the adjoining town, or presented to it by the then monarch, 
in recompense of services rendered by the inhabitants. As 
a rule, perhaps, these tracts of common-land will be found to 
be pasture; but instances of arable fields do occur, and, in 
certain examples, these extend to hundreds of acres. The 
occupation and use of these allotments is vested in the 
burgesses or aldermen ; and minute laws have been elaborated 
in the process of generations regulating their distribution 
among the inhabitants. Although these tracts of land are 
not commonly so considered, in point of fact they are really 
and truly allotments, and come within the discussion. ‘They 
are allotments on a larger scale, and governed by a recognized 
code ; and as they have been in existence time out of mind, 
the lessons to be learnt from them cannot be overlooked. 
Some of them, in fact, actually illustrate the practice and 
working of schemes which are loudly proclaimed in our day 
as new and untried theories, which one party represents to be 
a panacea for all evils, and the other condemns as the abomi- 
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nable outcome of communism. Neither seems to have taken 
the trouble to go into the facts; or rather, they are both 
apparently ignorant that such institutions exist in the very 
centre of the conservative country. The various species of 
allotments which are to be found in the kingdom, all come 
under one or other of the descriptions which have been just 
enumerated. 

In visiting and examining many examples of all these 
varieties of allotments, I came to the conclusion that, allowing 
for slight differences consequent upon position, there was a 
great similarity between each instance to others of the same 
class. In commencing this examination, it seemed natural to 
begin with the gardens attached to the cottages, and which in 
certain places are little more than allotments; that is, used for 
purely utilitarian purposes. The greatest amount of variation 
existed as to the size of the garden. Some cottages had 
barely enough to grow a few boilings of early potatoes, the 
cultivated ground consisting of a narrow edging in front of the 
dwelling, and separated from the road only by rude palings. 
The inhabitants of these somewhat unfortunate places were 
always eager and anxious to obtain an allotment, but could 
not always do so, even though they were willing to pay a fair 
price, and to walk considerable distances to it. The reason 
was because the allotment field was only just sufficient in size 
to supply the wants of those cottagers who resided in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and worked upon the surrounding 
farm. These, of course, had the preference in the letting of 
the lots, and rarely could an outsider obtain a piece. These 
cottagers, either being squatters or really the owners of their 
houses, and thus independent, and perhaps sometimes disagree- 
able in the habits of their lives to the adjacent farmers, could 
not persuade them to allow a plot of ground to be broken up. 
The result of these untoward circumstances was, that the 
cottager had, in great part, to go without vegetables, or else 
to purchase them, which he was often unable to do from their 
scarcity and high price. A little further along a cottage would 
occur to which was attached a small garden, perhaps twenty 
yards long by five or six wide, taken, no doubt, years ago from 
the waste at the roadside. This cottage being held on quit- 
rent, and therefore practically a freehold, the labourer and his 
forefathers had dwelt on it for three generations, and their 
tastes plainly displayed itself in the garden, which was crowded 
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with fruit-trees of all descriptions; for it is a characteristic of 
the labourer that he seems to possess a singular fancy for 
planting one at least of every kind of tree and shrub, so that 
these small patches often contain as many varieties as really 
large gardens. Here are apple-trees, generally of old, crab- 
like, and now disused sorts; always bullaces, for which the 
labourer has a special predilection. Their rough, though not 
unpleasant, acid is, no doubt, exactly suited to a palate accus- 
tomed to a long dietary upon bacon and bread and cheese. 
Damsons, pears, and a small black plum, which is also a parti- 
cular favourite, and even, in one or two instances, a walnut-jtree 
and a filbert-bush. Gooseberry-bushes, currants, not so often 
raspberries, a!l crowd the confined area, and injure by their roots 
and shade the growth of the table vegetable. These, too, are 
of the most varied character. The whole area would be barely 
large enough to grow sufficient potatoes for the family ; but, 
instead of being devoted to that purpose, it is split up into 
half-a-dozen tiny plots, containing at least two varieties of 
potato (there must be variety), peas, kidney-beans, broad- 
beans, parsnips, carrots, onions, and a few lettuces. The 
profits of such a garden entirely depend upon the fruit-trees, 
which sometimes, in favourable seasons, will yield sufficient 
to pay the entire rent, and leave something towards winter 
clothing. The produce of a single good plum or pear-tree will 
amount to as much as two pounds, and, as no care has been 
expended on the cultivation and production of the crop, it is 
looked upon as peculiarly remunerative. But these returns 
are cingularly uncertain, and years may go by without a single 
penny of profit. From the parsnips the housewife makes a 
wine, as also from the gooseberries and currants, and occa- 
sionally from the elderberries, which grow in profusion upon 
the hedge which bounds the garden, and which, in nine cases 
out of ten, is of elder. These home-made wines are looked 
upon with great favour by the labouring class, and are esteemed 
as highly as sherry and port in a different social station. In 
visiting these people, they are sure to offer you a glass, and 
naturally feel hurt if you hesitate to imperil your digestion. 
Sometimes a labourer, whose father was a bit of a carpenter 
or blacksmith, has possession of a real orchard, though a small 
one—a piece of enclosed ground entirely planted with fruit- 
trees, apple in the centre and plum near the outside. This is, 
in good hands, a source of considerable revenue to him. In- 
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stances of this kind are not so rare as may be imagined. The 
fruit of these small orchards has not been selected with the 
care exercised in the gardens of the upper class; it is mostly 
rough and acid, but it finds a ready sale in rural districts. The 
farmsteads generally possess an orchard in counties and locali- 
ties where the apple will grow; but in most cases these 
orchards have been planted by a previous generation, and the 
trees are fast decaying, while the sorts are no better than those 
in the labourer’s garden. The result of the custom of over- 
crowding their small gardens with so many varieties is, that 
the cottager is anxious to obtain a separate piece of ground, 
which he may devote entirely to potatoes and cabbage. Some 
of them have long narrow slips by the roadside, for which they 
pay quit-rent; and these are de facto allotments, with the 
difference that they stand solitary. Here the labourer grows 
his stock of indispensable vegetables. 

I have often walked across fields of fairly good meadow 
land, to examine the rude and primitive hedge allotments 
made in the double mound. The soil is usually a clay, thick 
and hard, and apt to get into great lumps, which seem to defy 
attempts at cultivation. The appearance of these gardens in 
the midst of such hedges is very singular. The farmer himself 
is not above utilizing odd corners like this, especially where a 
stream wanders through his fields. In flat meadow land, these 
brooks, having a very slight fall, turn and twist about in the 
most extraordinary manner, making an endless series of little 
angular peninsulas, which were formeriy generally planted as 
small withey or ash copses, and were the chosen resorts of 
moor-hens and wild-fowl, and occasionally a hare or a fox; but 
lately many of them have been grubbed and turned into allot- 
ment gardens, either used by the farmer himself or let out to 
his workpeople on easy terms. 

The size of the allotments granted to labourers in the 
corners of arable fields varies almost in exact proportion to 
the richness of the soil. If the soil is good, the allotment is 
comparatively small; if it is poor, it is large in area, though 
nearly similar in productive power. ‘Thus on down land, where 
the soil is thin and lies on a substratum of chalk-rubble, with 
layers of flint, these allotments on the outside of arable farms 
often extend to a quarter of an acre, and even in exceptional 
cases to more than this. A quarter or half an acre has a 
gratifying sound about it, and there is a seeming generosity 
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in granting so large a share; but the facts are different, for 
on the summit of these hills corn does not come to perfection, 
and even on the slopes the oat-straw is often ridiculously short, 
and reminds one of Arctic vegetation. ‘The cold is intense in 
winter, and the snow will lie in the hollows for a great length 
of time. It has been known to remain even till July. There 
is.little or no moisture in the soil: what falls from the clouds 
is quickly absorbed, and issues in springs of the purest water 
far down below, at the entrance to the valley. The heat is 
great in the middle of summer, and it is a dry heat, without 
the moisture which is favourable to abundant growth. The 
sharp frost, the bitter wind, the lack of moisture, the exposure, 
the shallow soil, are all inimical to cultivation, and materially 
reduce the value of these allotments. Some of these hill-farms 
are so far removed from all human intercourse, and situated in 
such bleak and barren spots, that it is only by the offer of 
good wages and exceptional advantages, that the occupier can 
induce labourers to remain. These advantages consist of well- 
built cottages, essential in such chilly places, and large allot- 
ment gardens, which are in great part cultivated by the farmer, 
since it is his plough and horses which do the work. Many 
farmers who begun this system through necessity, come, in 
time, to recognize its general utility, and to take a deep in- 
terest in the small colony they have planted, and of which, in 
that out-of-the-way spot, they are judge and king. Some go 
even so far as to insure the goods of their cottagers against 
fire; a very excellent precaution, for, of all other dwellings, 
cottages seem peculiarly liable to conflagration. Out of these 
circumstances it frequently happens that the best cottages, 
largest, and most conveniently built, with the greatest amount 
of garden or allotment ground attached, are to be found in the 
most thinly-populated districts, where there seems hardly a 
house to a mile. It sometimes happens, also, that these allot- 
ments on the hills, though subject to so many drawbacks, give 
a larger yield of the most valuable of all vegetables—potatoes 
—than the more favourably situated garden in the vale. This 
arises from their occasionally escaping the potato disease in a 
most marked manner, and has been supposed to be due to the 
porosity of the soil, which allows the rain to filter through, 
and does not retain a quantity of water constantly at the bottom 
of the tuber. But at other times the same allotments are 
destroyed by drought, for nothing is more destructive to hill 
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cultivation than a lack of rain. These great allotments often 
produce turnips as well as potatoes, and cabbages, and the 
more ordinary table vegetables. ‘Turnips require a consider- 
able area, in order to grow them in quantities at all useful. 

Descending from the downs,there is almost always a fringe 
of villages where the valley commences. Nothing is more 
common than to find the sides of the deep vales or combes, 
the “bottoms,” as they are called, cultivated as allotment 
gardens. They have a curious appearance, for, being on a 
steep slope, the rows of vegetables run up and down the hill, 
and everything may be said to be growing at an angle of 
forty-five. They answer, however, very well, though a man 
requires some little practice before he can dig and set seed 
properly, while working on a slope like the roof of a house. 
The advantage of utilizing these slopes is evident. They are 
often composed of a really good soil, and the “ bottom”? itself, or 
floor of the narrow valley, is frequently the very richest meadow 
of the locality, kept constantly green and flourishing by the 
spring which bursts out of the hill-side and traverses it. The 
steep slope is too acute for hay-making, or, at least, for carrying 
the hay when made. Practically, it is only useful for a sheep- 
walk; these sure-footed animals crop it with ease, but the 
slope is not of sufficient extent to maintain even a sinall flock. 
It is then profitably dug up and planted, and yields well. In 
the close vicinity of villages, these slopes, which resemble 
nothing so much as the sides of a very deep railway cutting, 
are always cultivated in this way, and regular allotments are 
marked out upon them. No practical difficulty is found in 
working them, the wheelbarrow only being superseded by the 
basket. The greatest enemies to these plots are the rabbits and 
vermin that shelter in the adjacent copses, for there are almost 
sure to be copses where these narrow valleys are seen. 

The field set apart for allotments in a genuine agricultural 
village, where the larger area of land is arable, is not an interest- 
ing object to look at. It is always close to the road: this is 
absolutely necessary on account of communication. The fences ° 
are mere mounds; all hedges being kept shorn close not to 
harbour birds. The ordinary plan is to have a cart-track straight 
through the field, from which paths branch out on either hand 
leading to, and at the same time acting as divisicns between, 
- the lots. 

In the early part of the'year the field has a most varied and 
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patchy aspect from the innumerable small squares of various 
vegetables, each with its different shade of green. In autumn 
and winter it is desolate and an eyesore, unless where the 
rule of the rental compels the occupiers to keep their lands clear 
and to remove or properly stack the refuse. Our labourers are 
not picturesque at this their favourite work of allotment 
gardening. The costume is against it: especially that of the 
women. Women doa great deal of work upon these allotments. 
They can pick weeds and hoe nearly as well as men: these 
always, however, retain to themselves the conduct of the sowing. 
One of the finest allotment-fields I know is part of the glebe-land 
of the parish rector. The former rector, with a foresight and 
spirit that did him justice, gave up these eight acres as an allot- 
ment field with the object of reclaiming his village, which at 
that time did not bear a very good character. The people 
were sparse, ill-lodged, and without gardens. No better plan 
could possibly have been devised. It answered to perfection. 
It gave the labourers occupation in their idle evening hours, 
thereby keeping them out of the ale-house. The very children 
could come and help, and took an interest in the growth of the 
plants. The men had something to think about besides drink- 
ing and grumbling. Gradually the whole village grew morally 
healthy. When the good rector passed away, another took 
his place who continued this really blessed work. ‘'T’o this day 
the result may be seen. This parish has few paupers, fewer 
criminals, less idle, discontented men than the surrounding 
districts. There are more labourers in the church on Sundays. 
All because the right thing has been done. The question, how- 
ever, that even here turns up is not so easily settled. That 
question is, whether it is better for the labourer who has an 
allotment to be left perfectly to his own devices, or whether it 
is preferable that there shall be some species of check. One 
is naturally in favour of complete liberty—of entire freedom 
from any kind of control; but experience has so often proved 
that in such cases extra earnings and extra advantages only 
go the common road to procure more drink. So it was that the 
rector of this parish found it necessary to make his presence felt, 
which he did in the first place by issuing the following circular :— 

“‘ Dear Friends, sad reports have been brought to me lately 
of the conduct of some in the parish, and amongst them, I am 
sorry to say, are tenants of the allotment gardens. Such conduct 
is contrary to the rules on which the allotments are held, and 
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also contrary to the intentions of my predecessor in letting 
them out to the parishioners. They are intended to improve 
the condition of the labourers, and this by giving them 
employment in the summer evenings, increasing their supply 
of food, and withdrawing them from the influence of the 
public-house. But when drinking habits are indulged, all 
these benefits are lost, and the allotments which were intended 
to do the labourer good, only increase his means of obtaining 
intoxicating drinks. . . . I send therefore a copy of the 
rules of the allotment gardens. These rules I give you due 
notice I intend to enforce.” No fairer or better language could 
have been employed. 

The ordinary allotment-field in villages is practically wholly 
without supervision. If it isa field provided by the lord of 
the manor, all those who live in cottages on the estate are 
considered to have a right to a plot; and although of course 
there are exceptions (one to be noticed presently), the rule is 
that the allotment continues in the possession of the cottager 
so long as he resides on the estate, no matter what his conduct 
may be. Where the allotment-field is a private property, let 
out for profit only, of course the due payment of rent is the 
only thing insisted on. In this instance the experiment has 
been tried of exercising a certain amount of supervision over 
the tenants: and the allotments have been, in a measure, made 
to serve the purpose of rewards for sobriety and general good 
conduct. The following are the rules :— 

“1st. The land shall be cultivated by the spade only, and 
proper attention shall be paid to its cultivation. 2. Noallot- 
ment shall be underlet or exchanged. 38. The rent shall be 
due on the Ist of September in each year, and shall 
be paid before the crop is taken off the ground. 4. All 
tenants shall maintain a character for morality and sobriety, and 
shall not frequent a public-house on the Sabbatn-day. 5. If 
any tenant fail to pay his rent, or to fulfil any of the above 
conditions, he shall immediately forfeit his allotment, with his 
crop upon the same, and the landlord, or his agent, shali take 
possession, and enforce payment of the rent due by sale of the 
crop or otherwise as in arrears of rent. All the tenants are 
earnestly requested to attend regularly to the house of God 
during the times of divine service, with their families, to the 
best of their abilities.” 

If these rules are read from the point of view of the 
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framer, it will be at once apparent that the prime object 
in his mind was the attainment of spiritual good by earthly 
means ; in other words, the allotments were to assist in keeping 
labourers from drunkenness, immorality, and irreverence. There — 
was comparatively little attention to the purely agricultural 
part of the contract: there is but one rule, that the spade only 
shall be used, which applies to the cultivation. The phrase 
“proper attention to its cultivation ”’ is too vague for practical 
purposes. It may of course be said that the circumstances of 
each labourer or tenant, and the condition of his particular plot 
of ground, may vary so perpetually as to be beyond the applica- 
tion of arule. This may be true; but it is also true that some 
labourers have little or no conscience as regards the land, and 
will exhaust it with a succession of crops, and neglect to apply 
manure. In the long run this tends to his own disadvantage, 
but he is a person whose essential rule of life is the present, 
and nothing but the present, and his mind is one which it is 
almost impossible to bring to a proper conception of the 
meaning of the word, future. The present benefit tempts him, 
and he cares nothing for the future impoverishment of the land, 
unless it happens to be his own. ‘To some extent therefore it 
seems advisable that he should be bound bycertain rules as to the 
rotation of crops—a rotation which any gardener could draw up 
ina few minutes. These rules before us are ethical in their aim, 
and excellent as they may be, do not include everything that 
could be wished. They require to be supplemented. The law 
that the rent shall be paid before the crop is taken off was 
intended to prevent the produce being carried to a public-house 
in payment of a liquor score ; and as the rent of allotments is so 
very small, it is one that will be very properly retained in any 
code that may be drawn up. 

The great object to be sought in the distribution of allot- 
ment grounds is that there should be sufficient in each case to 
grow on one half of the plot potatoes enough for the family, 
while the other half is sown with other vegetables, and in fact 
lies fallow. Thisis the same thing as a rotation of crops, and 
might be embodied as a strict rule in any future code. That 
the allotment resembles a farm, isa fact that must have ere now 
been apparent to the reader; but there follows an illustration 
still more pointed. This particular allotment-field, though it 
was well-situated, and comprised some first-rate soil, was rather 
low, and retained too much water. The landlord determined 
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to drain it, and he did so in the way which cannot but strike 
every one as singularly fair. He bought the drain-pipes as his 
share of the cost. The pipes were put in by labourers who 
were paid the usual price for this work. Then the amount of 
this labour was divided out amongst the various tenants of 
the allotment-grounds, so that each paid a share in proportion 
to the size of his plot. The largest allotment was 48 perches; 
and there were holdings of allotments of 16, 20, 25 perches, etc. 
This is a purely agricultural contract, and forms a fair precedent 
as to what should be done under similar circumstances. On this 
allotment-field, as in all others where anything like order 
prevails, the fences are kept as low as possible, and no hedges 
or mounds are allowed—the division is simply a green foot- 
path. It is surprising that the plan of thus turning a portion 
of the glebe-land into allotments has not been more generally 
followed. A readier means of encouraging industry, and doing 
an immense amount of practical good, could not be discovered. 
In these days, however, when dissent is so widely spread, and 
where chapels are to be found in the smallest rural villages, 
care must be taken that no appearance be presented of favour- 
ing churchgoers at the expense of dissenters. For this reason 
exception has been taken at the stress laid in the rules which 
have been copied upon attendance at church. Practically, in 
this particular instance, this rule means, not so much atten- 
dance at church, as absence from the ale-house; and no 
difference is made between churchmen and dissenters. At the 
same time it may be that in other places the same confidence 
may not exist between rector and inhabitants; and when any 
sectarian feeling existed it would be wiser to omit any mention 
of religion. The object of the rule would be equally well met if 
the prohibition only was expressed against frequenting the ale- 
house on the Sunday, and generally against drunkenness. 

It will be interesting to compare with the above rules the 
following code of regulations, which have actually been in 
operation for thirty-five years, and may therefore claim to 
possess a title to serious consideration. Inthis case the allotment 
gardens are the property of the lord of the manor, and are 
situated in a small village, distant from any town, and entirely 
composed of an agricultural population. 

“Rules: 1. That the tenant shall hold his allotment, as a 
yearly tenant, from the day of , after the rate of 
fourpence per lug (or perch), free from all rates, tithes, and 
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taxes. 2. That the rent shall be punctually paid by the tenant 
to the landlord, or his agent, on the 28th of September in each 
year ; but if that day happens to fall on Sunday, then on the day 
preceding. 3. That all parochial rates, tithes, and taxes shall 
be paid by the landlord. 4. That the tenant shall keep the 
bounds and fences which join or belong to his allotment in 
good repair, and shall not trespass upon any other land in 
going to or returning from his allotment, or in hauling 
any manure thereto, but shall use and keep the regular and 
appointed road to and from the same. 5. That the tenant 
shall cultivate his allotment by spade husbandry. 6. That on 
the tenant removing his residence from the village, he shall no 
longer continue in the occupation of his allotment. 7. That 
if the tenant shall be convicted of felony, of any breach of the 
game laws, or do or commit any act punishable by law, or shall 
wilfully trespass or encroach upon the land of another tenant, 
or underlet any part of his own allotment, or make default in 
the payment of his rent at the time above-mentioned, or fail 
to perform any of the foregoing conditions, he shall imme- 
diately forfeit his interest in the land, together with his crop 
upon the same; and the landlord, or his agent, shall be at full 
liberty to take possession thereof, and to enforce the payment 
of all rent then due by sale of the crop or otherwise, as in 
cases of rent in arrear.”’ 

The practical nature of these rules is at once apparent, and 
forms their chief recommendation. Rules 3, 4, and 7 espe- 
cially seem to contain enactments that must be included in 
any effective code that may be drawn up. ‘The proportion of 
land allowed to each tenant appears to be forty perches. The 
way in which the thing has worked may best be gathered from 
the owner’s own words: “I have no restriction as to rotation 
of crops, all my allotments are well cultivated, and, with about 
eighty here, I have never lost a rent, nor have I ever, in thirfy- 
five years’ experience, bad occasion to dispossess a tenant for 
non-compliance with the rules. Potatoes, when the crop 
escapes disease, is the most profitable crop my people grow; 
but as these require a change, they grow on one half of their 
allotments usually. We are too distant here for any advan- 
tages of town requirements of (say) cabbages, carrots, etc. 
When potatoes are not a failure, as has often of late years been 
the case, some have told me that their profits on their forty 
poles, including all advantages, have returned them a profit of 
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fifty shillings; but so far from a market for any produce, I 
believe this amount to be quite exceptional.” 

This case, from its peculiar circumstances, is remarkably 
interesting, and throws much light upon what may be accom- 
plished, even under every apparent disadvantage, when a desire 
to benefit the lower classes is combined with practical know- 
ledge, and a firm, though light, governing hand. It illustrates 
particularly the great demand there is for allotment gardens, 
even in places where a pecuniary profit is not attainable ex- 
cept under highly-favourable conditions. There is no market 
for vegetables, yet the allotments are sought after, and have 
been occupied for more than a generation. This conclusively 
proves that, in reckoning the advantages of the allotment 
system, the element of pecuniary profit must not be rated too 
highly, for the convenience and accommodation rendered by a 
constant supply of fresh vegetables is quite sufficient to repay 
both the rent and the labour expended on cultivation. 

Although allotments are usually to be found in the im- 
mediate vicinity of rural villages in arable districts, it is not 
always so; but where this is the case, there are sometimes 
common lands which are pastured by the inhabitants. This is 
very often found in those extremely ancient small towns whose 
history goes back to Saxon times. To some extent these 
common pastures supplied and still take the place of allotment 
grounds ; but, except in one way, they are not now so useful 
as allotment gardens would be. This exception is where the 
common land is sufficiently valuable for the town council to 
find no difficulty in letting it at a good price to the adjacent 
farmers, and applying the proceeds to objects of general utility. 
To enable the council to do this, they must first obtain a 
special act; but that is easy, if the owners of the common 
right are agreed. Instances might be quoted where the moneys 
thus coming in have been applied to pave the town, and even 
to light it with gas, and generally to keep the rates down; 
but even in such cases allotments are required, and are 
becoming more and more the rule every year. The ordinary 
allotment gardens found in the outskirts of rural towns have 
few points of difference from those already described as ex- 
isting in the villages, except the higher rate of rent. There 
is no supervision whatever over the tenant, and no rules are 
enforced as to cultivation. It is merely a matter of paying 


the rent, and doing what seems best in the eyes of the tenant, 
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whose personal character is not in any way introduced into the 
contract. The one great drawback to the utility of allotments 
in towns is found to be the constant petty thefts that are com- 
mitted. Allotment gardens are peculiarly open to spoliation 
from the absence of fences and the nature of the crops grown, 
which cannot be identified as a rule. In a season when there 
happens to be a scarcity of green food, such as cabbages, 
carrots, turnips, etc., a tenant who happens to have been 
fortunate, and has a fair share of these vegetables, is pretty 
certain to find them materially diminished during the night. 
For this reason some people have a predilection for planting 
parsnips, whose roots take a firm hold of the earth, and are 
not easily stolen. This systematic thieving which goes on is 
another argument in favour of the general conclusion, that 
allotment gardens to be really successful, especially if on a 
. large scale, must be under the care of a proper officer and 
staff, and governed by a series of simple but practical rules. 
Another unpleasantness which occupiers of allotment gardens 
in towns are always in dread of is the sale of the very ground 
under their feet for building purposes. Often the agreement 
upon which a tenant takes a garden is worded to the effect that 
such a sale shall be deemed an immediate termination of the 
letting, so that the tenant runs a chance of his crops being 
sacrificed to the inroads of bricks and mortar. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, there is a strong com- 
petition for allotments in all towns; and the difficulty expe- 
rienced by the owners is not to find tenants, but to distribute 
the lots so as to arouse the Jeast possible amount of jealousy and 
ill-feeling. The competition for these gardens is not, as might 
have been supposed, entirely among the poorer classes. On 
the contrary, the middle class inhabitants are equally eager for 
the accommodation of a large kitchen-garden; and there are 
few tradesmen in moderately-sized provincial towns who have 
not got allotments. ‘This is, of course, exclusive of those who 
have private gardens of their own; but the number of these 
is comparatively few. If any one will take the trouble to visit 
the allotment gardens of a provincial town (some of these 
gardens extend to as much as fifteen acres or more) he will 
find men there at work whom he would never have dreamt of 
seeing. They are at work, not from necessity, but out of that 
natural pleasure and delight which human nature feels in 
gardening. Here are gentlemen of good social position in 
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middle-class life, tradesmen of considerable property, engaged 
in gathering peas, sowing carrots, or earthing celery. The 
occupation is not looked upon in any way as degrading, or as 
a confession of poverty, but purely and simply as a healthy 
amusement, and a change from the confined atmosphere of the 
shop and counting-house. If this is the feeling among the 
fairly well-to-do who are well supplied with all the comforts 
of life, how much stronger must it be in those who barely earn 
enough for the subsistence of themselves and families. The 
keen desire these poor people feel for an allotment is evident 
in the struggle they make to possess one. 

The very first question a man asks when he begins to work 
in a new place is, if he can get an allotment. If he can, he is 
satisfied. If not, he grows daily more discontented, as he 
marks the cost of the vegetables his family consume, and the 
scantiness of the supply upon the table. Beyond the mere 
economical part of the question, there undoubtedly exists, 
deep down in human nature, in the rudest as well as in the 
most refined, a delight in watching things grow; a pleasure 
in inserting the seed, and noting the first tiny green speck 
that appears. There is an undefined and almost holy joy in 
watching the development of life; a feeling from which the 
lowest human creature is not exempt. There are men, and 
numbers of them, ignorant, brutal, drunkards, cruel to their 
children, harsh, if not worse to their wives, who yet actually 
take a really pure pleasure in their gardens. When the 
public-house is closed on the Sunday during the hours of 
service, especially the morning part, this low drunkard will 
saunter forth into his garden, taking with him two or three 
of his companions, and point out to them the growth of this 
crop of vegetables, and enlarge upon the fine quality of that. 
For the hour he is a rational being—a man. If only this 
influence could endure after he has left the spot! Still, 
although hitherto this has not been attained to, all the more 
reason why this single hour of reason and pure pleasure 
should be secured to as many as possible. 

Perhaps the effects of an allotment garden are more apparent 
in towns than in villages, for the conditions of life are more 
varied, and, at the same time, more sharply pronounced. A 
man who in the country has no garden, and feels an almost 
irresistible desire for a little vegetable with his bread-and- 
cheese—the plea of nature for variety—can often beg a few 
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greens, or he can, at the worst, go out and cut off a few 
turnips or swede tops, and escape notice. Buta man in the 
heart of a large town cannot borrow, for vegetables are too 
costly for the poor to give them away. There are no turnips 
growing in the streets and squares. If he goes out into the 
country to take a few from the fields, he is at once pounced 
upon, as an agricultural labourer, in nine cases out of ten, 
would not be. For the agricultural labourer, living among the 
crops, and instrumental to their growth, has a species of vague 
claim upon the farmer; but the wandering wretch from the 
town none at all. 

So it is that the inhabitants of towns, the poorer class, 
feel the lack of adequate garden accommodation very severely. 
Persons who move in good society, or who are independent, 
or partially so, cannot comprehend the part which vegetables 
play in the poor man’s life. With so many varieties of food 
set before them—fish, soup, fowl, game, entrées, and so on, in 
endless succession—the man who is accustomed to dine, in 
the true sense of the word, never appreciates the value of 
vegetables, which are to him merely accessories, and but 
sparingly partaken of. But the labourer or artisan, who at 
best gets but plain mutton and bacon, and that in small yuan- 
tities, falls back upon vegetables, not only to please the palate 
tired with one dish, but as taking the place of meat. Vege- 
tables are, in fact, to him a cheaper meat. Hence the possession 
of an allotment garden is a matter of the deepest import, and 
second only to the roof over his head. Taking the case of 
towns which seem to be well provided with allotment gardens, 
I could never find that there was any superfluous area offered 
to the population, but always a demand greater than the 
supply. 

We now come, in this survey of the actual existing allot- 
ments of the country, to those exceptional towns which may 
be said to have, in great part, supported themselves upon’ an 
extended allotment system. It may be, perhaps, unpleasant 
to mention such a town by name, but the town has been made 
known to the editor of this magazine. This particular town 
goes back for its foundation to the mythical portion of English 
history, before even the time of Arthur. But we come on 
safe ground when we arrive at written documents of Saxon 
ages. A great—perhaps, the greatest—monarch of that 
period, Athelstane, finding that he had gained a battle mainly 
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by the assistance of the men of this place, gave them, by way 
of reward, five hundred acres of land; at the same time, con- 
verting the place into a borough. Tach and every one of the 
common-burgesses was to have a share of this land; the govern- 
ing council of burgesses to have a proportionately larger share; 
and the alderman or mayor, the greatest. During the lapse of 
so many centuries these primary conditions have been supple- 
mented by a great multitude of minute regulations, which are 
nothing to our present purpose. ‘The great fact is this: that 
there are at this day five hundred acres of arable land, mostly 
cultivated, and occupied by the commoners of this town, in 
lots varying from eight, twelve, fifteen, and thirty acres. This 
is the largest application of the principle of allotment-gardens 
with which I am acquainted. They are, to some degree, 
hereditary ; and, in consequence, the commoners—the lowest 
of the members of the corporation—constantly intermarry, 
with the object of renewing or retaining the allotment in the 
family. The corporation is composed, in fact, of working 
men, no less than the occupiers of the allotment gardens; and 
they possessed for a great length of time the power of sending 
a representative to Parliament. These allotments are fairly 
well cultivated, and extend for nearly two miles over a good 
soil. The allotment taken by the alderman is the largest, 
and is sufficient to support him. The system of perpetual 
intermarriage has led to the elaboration of a most curiously- 
detailed code of laws, regulating the succession to the allot- 
ments. From the earliest childhood, the allotment is the one 
object always held before the youthful aspirant. The town 
has certainly endured for an extremely long time, and is as 
flourishing now as ever. But there are those who pronounce 
the allotment system—in so far, at least, as the hereditary 
succession is concerned—to be the bane of the place. In the 
first consideration, it leads young men to stay in the town, 
waiting and hoping for the decease of older men, and thus 
causing a plethora of labour. Then the intermarriages pro- 
duce a stunted physical and a narrow-minded race. No one 
who has a chance of succeeding to these small reversionary 
estates, cares to set up a business or to bestir himself actively. 
Such are some of the allegations made by those who take a 
gloomy view of the situation. On the other hand, these 
hereditary allotments have secured to the town a degree of 
independence not usually found in small boroughs. This has 
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been several times shown, when the electors have gone exactly 
contrary to the interest which might have been supposed to 
have been dominant. The statement, that a physically and 
mentally inferior race has resulted from the intermarriages, 
does not seem borne out by facts. The inhabitants do not 
appear to be less in stature, or in any way dwarfed. The 
argument, that men are kept hanging on in the town, where 
there is not sufficient employment, was probably partially true at 
one time ; but not so now, since the price of labour has risen. 
The comparatively slow progress made by the town, and its 
obscurity as contrasted with other places without one-tenth of 
its history, is simply due to the fact that it has not had the 
good fortune to lie on any great through route of railway, or 
to be chosen as a manufacturing centre. Signs of more rapid 
progress have of late been made; such as the construction of 
a branch line of railway. 

Taken on the whole, there cannot be said to be any decisive 
evidence either that the possession of these hereditary allot- 
ments has been baneful, or peculiarly beneficial. They prove 
one thing certainly, that it is possible for a number of persons 
to occupy-land in common, without descending to the practice 
of those revolutionary doctrines which are classed under the 
name of communism. At the same time they rather militate 
against the extravagant value that has been set upon the 
division of the land bya certain party of thinkers. It does 
not appear that this place was rendered in any way more 
prosperous, or the race of people stimulated to any extra- 
ordinary exertions, by the exceptional conditions under which 
they were placed. Perhaps the one great cause which has 
operated against the utility of these allotments, has been the 
fact of this hereditary descent. If any evil has resulted from 
the common lang, it has originated in this custom; for while 
it produces a keen competition for the possession of these plots, 
it takes away every inducement to special care in cultivation, 
and confines the benefits received to a comparatively small 
number. If the common land was thrown open to all who 
would cultivate it, or who could pay a rent for it, there would 
be a much better chance of yielding a marked good effect. 

It is possible, too, that the area of the lot is too large ; for 
then the occupier is induced to spend time upon it which could 
be more profitably empleyed at some handicraft. It is not 
enough to enable him to pay labourers under him, and it is 
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too much for him to manage personally. Although the plots 
are fairly cultivated, no one has ever heard that any special 
success had been attained, any striking discovery made in the 
art of allotment gardening. The farmers of the districts do 
not watch the operations with any interest, expecting to see 
new and improved methods. So that the example, large as it 
is, proves very little beyond establishing the fact that a com- 
paratively minute division of land may exist without danger 
to society. 

There are counties in the east and central part of England 
where the farmers appear to be little better than large allot- 
ment gardeners. Farms of from ten to thirty acres bear a 
strong resemblance to the common lands mentioned above. 

Experience has shown that the cultivation of these small 
farms is not conducive to prosperity. Much attention has 
been called to the condition of these counties of late, and the 
state of affairs has been minutely described in the journals, and 
the general impression produced is decidedly an adverse one, 
One argument only is brought out strongly in their favour; 
and that is, they breed a race of hardy men, more or less 
independent yeomen in fact ; and men are, after all, the chief 
support of a state. Without for a moment denying this, it 
must not be lost sight of that no improvement in agriculture 
has originated upon small farms ; and very few of the improve- 
ments that have been made can be utilized upon them. 

It is hard to imagine the objection that can be taken to 
allotments for agricultural labourers. The use of an allotment 
appears to those who have resided among the agricultural poor 
to be productive of unmixed good. The labourer has then some- 
thing which he can call his own ; something which he can shape 
after his own heart. Brought up from his childhood amidst 
the operations of agriculture, which is simply gardening upon a 
greatly extended scale, he feels in time a natural desire to 
repeat the lessons he has learnt in natural economy on his own 
land, and for his own benefit. Over and above the purely 
pecuniary side of the question, there rises up the even more 
important one of the labourer’s own individuality. ‘Too often 
that individuality is lost sight of, and he is considered as merely 
a cypher, an atom in a great concrete mass, as a soldier whose 
personal welfare is of little account so long as the army win the 
battle. But the real fact is, a fact which all thinkers must 
acknowledge, that the labourer is an Individual, with a mind as 
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well as a body, ideas as well as arms to work with. The very 
first step in the education of the man is to increase his indi- 
viduality—to increase the sense of originality, so to say. In 
the operations of the farm he is merely a machine, for no work 
requires so little thought as ordinary agricultural labour. Give 
him an allotment garden and he becomes a human being whose 
powers are called into action. He has to calculate the proper 
amount of seed, to divide the area into proportionate patches 
of various vegetables, and sow at the right season ; to trim, and 
arrange, and all this by himself, and out of his own head, not 
in obedience to orders set before him. It is true that the amount 
of intelligence required is not great ; but without this aid, even 
that amount may lay dormant. The bodily comforts that arise 
from allotments cannot be disputed. Where children cannot 
get a full supply of rich and nutritious meat, and certainly our 
agricultural children do not get anything approaching to an 
adequate amount of animal food, the next best thing for them 
must be a bountiful share of vegetables. In point of fact, the 
quantity of vegetables consumed by a labourer’s family is 
enormously large, especially of the three most favourite sorts, 
t.e., potatoes, cabbage, and onions. Cabbage is quite as ex- 
tensive an article of food as the potato, and the labourer makes 
few meals’ without an onion. The potato-disease has been a 
terrible weight upon the poor, far heavier than the high price 
of coal, or the rise of meat. The potato crop can now no longer 
be depended upon. It thus often happens that one-half of the 
allotment or garden fails to produce sufficient to pay the nominal 
rent, or to recompense the tenant for his labour. All possible 
expedients have been tried without success : the fatal fungus still 
‘makes its appearance—fatal indeed to the poor. ‘This pest 
causes a tendency to cultivate cabbages, which are therefore 
more largely grown than would otherwise be the case. Many 
say that the crop that pays them best is onions. There is 
always a demand for them all the year round. Comparatively 
speaking, carrots; peas, and beans, are of secondary importance. 
Turnips are great favourites, but require too large an area. How 
many drunkards’ families, whose head spent all his earnings in 
liquor, would have been starved had it not been for the produce 
of the allotment garden? When a man finally takes to selling 
the produce of his garden for drink, you may be sure that he 
has reached the lowest step of the ladder. The practice is 
unfortunately too common, and it is difficult to see how to 
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prevent it. The price paid by the agricultural labourer for his 
allotment is usually very low. In some cases, where the land 
is poor, and the owner is the lord of the manor, it has been let 
at as little as 3d. per perch. The glebe-allotment alluded to 
previously, was let at 5d. per perch. The general run varies 
from 6d. to 1s. 6d. in crowded villages and small towns. In 
towns the rate rises with the ratio of the population, but is 
never so high as to impede the profits of cultivation. It is not 
necessary to enter into an enumeration of the benefits which 
allotments confer upon the inhabitants of towns. 

The circumstances from which some little opposition has 
arisen to the allotment system, have been mainly the unfor- 
tunate relations which have lately existed between master and 
man ; but it is to be hoped that no such disturbances will have 
the effect of depriving the labourer of this great necessary of 
his life. Still undoubtedly the somewhat stubborn resistance 
of the men in some places, and more especially the threatening 
tone of their leaders, have produced a wide-spread reluctance 
on the part of the farmers to extend so many advantages as 
formerly to the labourers. There are those who say that if the 
labourer gets high wages, he cannot expect a cottage and a 
quarter of an acre of garden ground for next to nothing. But 
then it should be remembered that the cottage and garden 
ground, on the other hand, cost the farmer next to nothing. 
It is fortunate that the better disposed and largest number 
of agriculturists are decidedly in favour of conciliation ; and we 
may therefore look for no opposition to the labourers’ desire for 
allotments. 

Another, and much more forcible objection, is that stated 
with some dogmatic energy, that the use of a large allotment 
ground tends to make a labourer an idle man. The argument 
appears paradoxical, but it has much more sense in it than may 
be imagined. <A labourer becomes the tenant of a large piece of 
ground, say, a quarter of an acre. He cultivates it, and really 
finds a profit from it. Over and above the vegetables eaten 
by his family, he is enabled to sell some surplus stock, and to 
pocket the profit in hard cash. He keeps a pig, and fattens it 
upon the refuse. ‘The sale of this pig places him in possession 
of several pounds, to him a large sum of money. So far so 
good. But now comes the mistake. If he is a man of some 
enterprise, and imbued with a desire to rise, or, what has 
much the same effect, is excited by avarice, he begins to 
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make a very ancient and erroneous calculation. If a quarter 
of an acre will produce all these advantages, half an acre will 
produce twice as much; and an acre or two will even entirely 
support him. Filled with the idea, he takes an additional plot 
of ground, raising the extent of his holding perhaps to as 
much as three acres, and then his difficulties commence. In 
order to attend to this area properly, he is’ obliged to devote 
whole days to it, and sometimes a succession of days. The 
wages of these days are at once lost, and are to be reckoned 
as so much on the wrong side of the account. This inter- 
mittent attendance at work brings him into ill-odour with his 
employer; and finally ends with his renouncing regular work, 
and taking to do odd jobs, which bring in a precarious live- 
hhood, and leave him without wages in the winter, when he 
wants them the most. Still, even now that he is master of 
his own time, he cannot properly attend to his miniature farm © 
by himself. The weather steps in and impedes him. It may 
happen that a few days only are favourable to seeding, or 
to getting up; and if these are lost, the season may be lost. 
His single arms and hands cannot do the work sufficiently fast. 
Then he has to call in aid, and to pay for that aid; and this 
goes to the D. account. Now he finds that while one pig was 
profitable, inasmuch as it costs nothing to keep, two or three 
require more food than the broken scraps his family leave. 
He must buy food for them if he wishes them to fatten. 
Here again the figures goes to the wrong side of the book. 
The pig, in fact, is the one thing about which a labourer might 
be naturally supposed to know most, and yet is the very 
thing upon which he commonly entertains the most ex- 
aggerated ideas. The real fact is, that the profit he derives 
from a pig is not made out of the pig itself, but because the 
pig acts as a savings’ bank. He has to invest a few shillings 
to purchase it; that represents the original deposit. Then 
the scraps which would otherwise be wasted are consumed. 
Small sums that he would have wasted in drink are expended 
in the purchase of food for the pig; and presently when it is 
sold, lo! these unrecognized savings are returned, and the 
man is firmly convinced that he has been engaged in a most 
profitable transaction. If the money had been deposited in a 
savings’ bank it would come to pretty much the same thing. 
Of course there really is a margin of profit, but very much less 
than the enthusiastic labourer reckons ; and he discovers this to 
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his cost when he comes to keep two or three. In a very short 
time he finds that it is impossible to obtain a living from this 
small holding, and his thoughts are then turned towards the 
means by which he may augment his income. Perhaps he is 
a member of some religious body, and finds a friend who lends 
him a small sum of money, with which he purchases a cow. 
But here again he finds that the animal has a mouth. The 
produce of the garden is totally insufficient to support the 
cow any more than a number of pigs. He endeavours to 
supplement it by feeding the cow on the grass at the road- 
side, but this is soon stopped by the police. Shortly the cow 
grows miserably poor ; this decreases her milk. The calf isa 
wretched thing; it may die before it becomes saleable. He 
cannot afford to keep it long enough to get a really good price 
—sufficient to cover the previous ioss of income through 
cessation of milk. It comes to much the same thing if he 
buys a horse instead of a cow, and tries hauling. The horse, 
never a good one, is brought down by lack of proper food to 
a skeleton, and becomes useless. 

It frequently happens that a farmer, struck by the persis- 
tent efforts of the man, will take pity upon him, and allow him 
to pasture the horse for nothing ; and I have known instances 
where farmers have bought such men fresh horses, when the old 
died from exhaustion and starvation. Yet somehow they never 
seem to prosper. ‘The end is always the same—the land has 
to be given up, and the man returns to farm labour. There 
are to be found men in every village who get a living, and a 
fair living, by hauling, and these often have two or three small 
fields; but they do not pretend to make their income from 
gardening. It is the haulage which supports them, and there 
is only room for a very few hauliers; so that it has become a 
common saying, that if you want to ruin a labourer, give him 
a large garden. This arises from the over estimate he draws 
of its capabilities. These facts do not militate against the 
general utility of allotments, but they do very strongly oppose 
the theory that land should be divided into small farms of four 
acres each, and that such a division would be favourable to the 
prosperity of the country. Imagine the picture that has 
been drawn, and which any person who likes can verify for 
himself; imagine this state of things prevailing over a 
wide extent of country. It has been calculated that a man 
can just support life upon the produce of four acres; but, as 
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we have seen, what a life! liable at any moment to be disabled 
by an inclement season, for ever struggling with nature for a 
hand to mouth existence. Surely no wealth, no flow of pros- 
perity, could accrue to a nation thus employed. The con- 
dition of affairs would more resemble that prevailing in a 
savage country than anything else. 

The reason of the wide-spread belief in the advantages to 
be derived from such a national system of allotment gardens, 
is the single assertion that the produce of a garden, well culti- 
vated, is far greater than that of a field under the plough. It 
is pointed out that a labourer can pay so much per perch for 
an allotment, and yet make a good return; while the aggregate 
of the sums thus paid as rent are greater than the farmer 
gives—i.e., an acre let out as allotment gardens returns more 
to the landlord than an acre rented by a farmer. ‘This is cer- 
tainly true, even in viliages where land is not valuable, and 
very much more so in the neighbourhood of towns ; but, upon 
examination, both these assertions, though based upon fact, 
cannot be used as arguments in favour of a national resort to 
the system, for the following very potent and very obvious 
reasons. ‘he produce of a certain area cultivated as a garden 
is, indeed, greater than a similar area upon a farm; but the 
difference solely arises from the variety of the crops. Thus, it 
often happens that a labourer who has an allotment, after 
growing vegetables for a time, will sow wheat as a change. 
Now, compare this wheat with that grown in the adjacent 
corn-field, and it will be found to be no better. In fact, such 
wheat is often produced by good farmers, who use steam or 
plough deep, and do not spare manure, as no allotment or 
garden ever brought forth yet. 

Some of the splendid fields of wheat which I had the pleasure 
of examining last summer,while engaged in this very investiga- 
tion, could not be surpassed by any known process. The allot- 
ment will not, therefore, ever give a better return in the staff of 
life; and there are agricultural reasons, moreover, which make 
it questionable whether wheat could be grown as a regular 
crop in gardens, for the soil requires a proper preparation—a 
preparation which tenants of so small an area could not give it. 
Then there must be taken into account the profits obtained 
and the benefit derived from the sheep and stock kept by a 
farmer. Every acre goes to assist in maintaining these. But 
it is impossible to maintain stock in allotment gardens ; there- 
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fore the balance as to the produce of food for the people, both 
as regards wheat and meat, is in favour of farms (especially 
large farms) and against allotments. But, in addition, there 
are several reasons why the calculation that a four-acre division 
would be advantageous is proved to be erroneous. It is diffi- 
cult to see how, if this ever were the case, the necessaries of 
life, such as clothing, iron-work, etc., could be procured. It 
is very certain that a nation thus maintained could possess 
very little wealth in money. I started upon these inquiries 
with precisely the opposite idea in my mind to the conclusions 
at which I have now arrived, for I had always thought that a 
more minute system of cultivation would produce larger yields ; 
but the facts which have been forced upon me, and which are 
here stated, point irresistibly to a different result. Itis hardly 
possible to calculate what might happen were other elements 
introduced into the question, and it was made to assume a 
more commercial aspect ; for instance, if some plant of com- 
mercial value were introduced and largely cultivated on these 
allotments, it might alter the aspect of the matter. If flax, or 
madder, or something of that kind were grown, there might, 
perhaps, be a prospect of a better monetary return. As, how- 
ever, the experiment, so far as I am aware, has never been 
tried to any extent, it is not possible to judge. It is well 
known that in Belgium a very large section of the population 
in one part obtain their living by the cultivation of plots of 
land very similar to our allotments, only considerably larger ; 
but they cultivate many other plants besides those which are 
found in our gardens, as colza, which they grow largely, and 
even tobacco, of which every one raises enough for his own 
use. A commercial element is here introduced into the question 
which is not present in England, and which is altogether sepa- 
rate from the problem of the production of food. The results, 
therefore, to which these considerations bring us appear to be: 
Firstly, that the allotment system cannot be too widely ex- 
tended, as a means of affordiug additional and varied food, as 
a relaxation to the overworked, and as an influence acting in 
favour of general moral good. Secondly, that it cannot at 
present take the place of high steam cultivation, which is far 
more effectual an agent for the production of wheat and meat. 
Thirdly, that any scheme by which the land would be divided 
into small plots or allotments must fail of its object, and would 
reduce the projectors to the condition of savages, or little 
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better. Fourthly, that a plant requiring careful and minute 
attention, and bearing a high value in the commercial world, 
must be introduced before allotment gardens can become 
successful pecuniary speculations in a ‘national sense. As re- 
gards the allotments themselves, some purely practical code of 
regulation is desirable. 

It must be admitted that among the lower classes there is 
a wide-spreading leaven of communistic tendencies. This is 
especially the cuse in large towns and manufacturing districts ; 
but that it is not confined to these places was proved by the 
circumstances attending the late labourers’ strike and lock-out 
in the eastern counties; while it is well known that a numerous 
agency is engaged in preaching the doctrine all over the 
country. One of the principles which are thus gradually 
becoming instilled into the mind of the masses is, that each 
individual has a right to a certain share in the land of his birth 
—a teaching that so exactly agrees with the natural desires of 
most men, that it is not surprising if it finds crowds of adherents. 
Although it does appear that the universal application of the 
allotment system, or the general division of land, is a resource 
much to be opposed; still it does also seem that a very wide 
extension of the system of allotment is possible, and would act 
as a safety-valve in averting the danger of communistic 
excesses. It is in great towns that danger is to be appre- 
hended, if anywhere. Now, there do not seem to be any 
insurmountable mechanical difficulties in the way of an exten- 
sion of the allotment system to manufacturing capitals, or even 
to the metropolis itself. In London, notwithstanding the high 
value of land, there are vast open spaces—the parks—right in 
the very centre of the place. In the immediate neighbourhood 
there are large tracts of land employed as cemeteries. If it is 
possible to find ground near enough to the residence of the 
population to be practically useful as cemeteries, there can be 
no valid reason why spaces should not be available for a system 
of gardens. Numerous companies have been formed for the 
purpose of supplying the workmen with houses; the building 
societies and their estates are situated outside the city, but 
within easy reach by rail. Why should not societies exist and 
flourish, for the equally useful object of providing the workman 
with a garden? If the plan of universal division of land were 
thoroughly carried out, it follows that the cities would disap- 
pear, since, to obtain a bare living out of the four acres, a man 
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must live on or very near to it, and spend his whole time in 
attending toit. But the extent of allotment-ground which such 
@ society as this would provide for the workman must not be so 
large as to require any more attention than he could pay to it in 
the evening’, or the Saturday afternoon, or at most in a day or 
so of absence from his work. He would have, of course, to go 
to his allotment by rail, and rail costs money. But how many 
thousands of workmen at this very hour go to their work day by 
day by rail, and return home at night; and the sum of money 
they thus expend must collectively be something enormous in 
the course of a year. To work his allotment he would have no 
necessity to visit it every day, or hardly every week. Such an 
allotment-ground must be under the direction of a proper staff 
of officers, for the distribution of lots, the collection of rent, the 
prevention of theft, and generally to maintain the necessary 
order. Looked at in this light, the extension of the allotment 
system to large towns does not hold out any very great diffi- 
culties. The political advantage which would accrue would be 
considerable, as a large section of the population would feel 
that one at least of their not altogether frivolous complaints was 
removed. As a pecuniary speculation, it'is possible that such 
a society would pay as well as a building society ; for the pre- 
liminary expenses would be so small in comparison. A building 
society has to erect blocks of houses before it can obtain any 
return; but merely to plough, and lay out a few fields in 
regular plots, and number them on a plan, is a light task. If 
the rent was not paid, the society could always seize the crops; 
and if a plot was not cultivated in a given time, they might 
have a rule by which the title to it should be vacated. To 
carry the idea further, a small additional payment per annum 
might make the plot the tenant’s own property. This would 
probably act as a very powerful inducement. 

The extension of the allotment system in small towns and 
villages offers no mechanical difficulties. Here land is compa- 
ratively of low value, and can always be obtained within an easy 
distance. It has in fact only to be done. All the materials are 
ready to hand. It is not like building cottages. There is no 
preliminary large outlay, and subsequent imperceptible per- 
centage. The outlay is the smallest possible in any under- 
taking; the percentage good and even high occasionally. The 
importance of the extension of the system is generally admitted 
in rural districts, yet very slow progress is made, except in 
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places where a judiciously autocratic landlord issues his man- 
date, and the thing so long talked of is done at once. The late 
troubles between the labourer and his employer have convinced 
the majority of agriculturists of the wisdom and desirability of 
giving the men good gardens. The worst of it is, that the 
agricultural mind is so slow to act, even after a decision has 
been arrived at. Where allotments are given, they are given 
partially ; there is no systematic extension. Much remains 
yet to be done in our rural villages. A supply of good water, 
better drainage, and stricter sanitary arrangements, are among 
the necessaries of the future, as the lack of them has been the 
bane of the past. It would indeed almost seem that the great 
fault lies, not in the people themselves, not in the farmers and 
other residents—most of whom deplore the present state of 
things—but in the absence of any local authority. Towns, even 
the smallest, have a local authority ; villages, practicaily, have 
none. The existing authorities are dead letters, except in very 
grievous cases. If ever a village council is endowed with suffi- 
cient power, it is certain that one of its first acts would be to 
supply an adequate area of allotments. 
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Or all God’s gifts to man, second only to religion, poetry is the 
divinest, partaking as it does of the attributes of God, and inter- 
preting as it does to man’s soul the grandeur and beauty of 
God’s creation. God-like the poet, by virtue of his divine gifts, 
confers immortality and omnipresence on the subject of his 
song, as his eye, illumined by the light of heaven, “ glances from 
heaven to earth, and from earth to heaven,” and his tongue, 
touched by the breath of God, speaks to all men and to all times, 
Godlike too the poet is a creator, as the word poet signifies in 
the original Greek, from which it came to take the place of the 
old English word maker, which survived to the time of Spenser, 
who writes— 


“The God of shepherds, Tityrus, is dead, 
Who taught me, handy as I am, to make,” 


The poet, as the British bard and the Roman vates, is an 
inspired singer, and when true to his inspiration he everywhere 
recognizes the hand of God in nature, and the heart of God in 
its government, and carries the soul as religion carries it, on 
winged words, “that wander through eternity,” and lifts its 
enraptured vision through nature up to nature’s God. Thus it 
comes to pass that the essence of poetry is inseparable from the 
essence of religion, and no soul can be inspired with the one, 
without some participation in the other. We speak not here of 
the religion which is formulated in creeds, in articles, in dogmas, 
and in the special confessions of special churches, but of that 
religion which is common to all the churches of Christendom, 
which is their divinest and most essential element, on which as 
a foundation Christ Himself built his Church—the love of God 


and the love of man—the essential qualities which reflect the 
: 3 
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moral perfections and loveliness of the divine character, the hate 
of hatred, and the love of love. 


“The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above, 
Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 


But of all European poetry none has been so eminently and 
distinctly religious in tone and spirit as that of England, from the 
days of Ceedmon to the days of Tennyson. How comes it, we 
ask, that English poetry has been the most successful, because 
the truest, interpreter of the doctrine of a personal God in his 
relation to the soul, to man and to his duty, and to nature, God’s 
handiwork? How comes it that the poets of England have 
overpassed all others in glorifying and immortalizing the noblest 
and purest type of what is most divine in manhood, in woman- 
hood, in childhood ? How comes it that in them more than 
elsewhere, we find, as in the Psalms of David, the whole music 
of the human heart when touched by the hand of its Maker— 
strains in harmony with every mood of the religious mind, with 
every chance and change of our earthly pilgrimage ? 

The truth is that the religious element so dominant 
in our poetry is simply a characteristic instinct of the earnest 
. and serious Saxon race. “An Englishman,” remarked the 
greatest of French sceptics, “is by nature a religious animal.” 
‘More than any race in Europe,” writes another illustrious 
Frenchman, M. Taine, of Englishmen, “ they approach, by the 
simplicity and energy of their conceptions, the old Hebraic 
spirit. Enthusiasm is their natural condition, and their Deity 
fills them with admiration, as their ancient deities inspired them 
with fury.” Nor is this all. From the earliest dimmest dawn of 
English poetry, the Bible has exercised a vast, though latent 
influence upon its growth and development. No mistake can be 
greater, none certainly more obstructive to a correct estimate 
of the history of English poetry, than to assume, as is too com- 
monly assumed, that the Bible was a sealed and unknown book 
before the advent of the Reformation. The Northumbrian 
versions of the Gospels, the Northumberland Psalter, and many 
other versions in the Southern as wellas in the Northern dialect 
of the country, which were habitually and publicly read, utterly 
explode this most prejudicial and popular delusion. It was the 
Bible that first inspired the first of English poets, Caedmon, as 
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he felt its mighty quickening power in his impassioned heart, 
as he opened, with its golden key, the gates of the invisible 
eternal world, and saw, as Milton saw, ages afterwards, the 
angelic hosts clothed in transcendent brightness, armed with the 
omnipotence of heaven, and adorned with its splendour. He 
saw too, as Milton saw, Satan and his rebel host, waging their 
impious warfare with the eternal King of Heaven, and heard 
the fallen archangel speak in almost the words that Milton has 
immortalized, and on which he evidently worked as the material 
of the following celebrated passage in ‘‘ Paradise Lost” :— 


“Is this the region, this the soil, the clime,” 
Said then the lost Archangel, “ this the seat 
That we must change for Heav’n ? this mournful gloom 
Yor that celestial light? Be it so! since he 
Who now is Sovran can dispose and bid 
What shall be right: farthest from him is best, 
Whom reason hath equall’d, force hath made supreme 
Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells! Hail, horrors! hail, 
Infernal world! and thou, profoundest Hell, 
Receive thy new possessor! one who brings 
A mind not to be chang’d by place or time: 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Hoeav’n of Hell, a Hell of Heay’n. 
What matter where, if I be still the same, 
And what I should be,—all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater? Here at least 
We shail be free; th’ Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy; will not drive us hence. 
Here we may reign secure ; and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heay’n !— 
But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 
Th’ associates and co-partners of our loss, 
Lie thus astonisht on th’ oblivious pool, 
And call them not to share with us their part 
In this unhappy mansion ; or once more, 
With rallied arms, to try what may be yet 
Regain’d in Heav’n, or what more lost in Hell ?” 


With this compare Ceedmon’s Satan, as he thus gives vent to 
the fury of his disappointed but not dejected ambition: “‘ Why 
shall I for his favours serve, bend to him in such vassalage? I 
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may be a god as he. Stand by me, strong associates, who will 
not fail me in the strife. Heroes stern of mood, they have 
chosen me for chief, renowned warriors! With such may one 
devise counsel, with such capture his adherents, they are my 
zealous friends, faithful in their thoughts; I may be their 
chieftain, strong in this realm ; thus to me it seemeth not right 
that I in aught need cringe to God for any good; I will no 
longer be his vassal. 

“This narrow place is most unlike that other that we ere 
knew, high in heaven’s kingdom, which my master bestowed 
onme. . . Oh, had I power of my hands, and might one 
season be without, be one winter’s space, then with this 
host I But around me lie irons, bonds, presseth this cord 
of chain. [I am powerless! me have so hard the clasps of 
hell so firmly grasped! Here is a vast fire, whose aid under- 
neath, never did I see a loathlier landskip ; the flame abateth 
not, hot over hell. Me hath the clasping of these rings, this 
hard polish’d band, impeded in my course, debarr’d me from 
my way: my feet are bound, my hands manacled. . so that 
with aught I cannot from these limb bonds escape.” 

It is to this their traditionary familiarity with Holy Writ that 
we owe the fact, that we find standing on the highest ridges of 
England’s Parnassus agreater number of distinctly religious poets 
than onthe Parnassus of any other country. The religious poetry 
of other lands failed to supply some of the spiritual needs of 
all minds, and all the spiritual needs of other minds. We 
have had no Tassos to make religion a romance, no Dantes to 
make it a grotesque terror, no Goethes to make it an ideal 
burlesque. We have not consecrated our highest poetical 
genius to the glorification of pilgrimages, crusades, saints, and 
martyrs, or to the pre-Raphaelite painting of the details of the 
punishments of hell. We have preferred to treat religion in 
the sphere of poetry rather on its practical side—from an 
Englishman’s natural and ordinary stand-point—as elevating 
our hopes, as exalting our character, as ennobling our motives, 
as the sweetest solace of our adversity, the highest blessing of 
our prosperity. Accordingly, our poets have left all others 
behind them in the poetry of practical religion, in painting 
virtuous action and principle in the most attractive of colours, 
and vice as the one curse, the one blot, the one chaos in a 
world of blessedness, beauty, and order—the one master 
misery of mankind, the one ruin of our race. It is the prac- 
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tical religious element, drawn from the living oracles of in- 
spiration, which breathes so much of force and point into the 
poetry of Milton, even in his highest flights, extra flammantia 
moenia mundi; into the poetry of Cowper, of Wordsworth, of 
Pollock, of the Wesleys, of Gray, of Young, of Keble, the 
current of whose sweetly-flowing verse flowed though not 
with Milton’s majestic flood— 


“ Like Siloa’s brook, 
Fast by the oracles of God.” 


We catch the echo of the spiritual strain of old Caedmon in 
the English miracle plays and in the mysteries of the Middle 
Ages ; in the saintly hymns of the priestly John Lydgate; in 
the chivalrous strains of Sir Thomas Malory (to whom Tenny- 
son owes so much); in the stinging satire of John Skelton, 
stinging as it does to the quick the pomp and vanity of the world 
in the highest ecclesiastical persons and places ; in the soul- 
stirring melodies of Walter Dunbar ; in the moral interludes of 
John Bale; in the “ Religio Laici” of John Dryden; in the 
universal prayer and Essay on Man of Pope; and in the holy 
warblings of Donne, Herbert, and Vaughan. At first sight we 
do not see much of a religious element, we freely confess, 
dominant in the poetry of Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare ; 
but, on a closer and truer inspection, we trace it supplying 
the life that quickens and imparting the Divine breath that 
inspires their sublimest and grandest conceptions of character, 
and the most perfect delineations of the power of conscience 
and the discharge of duty. The world has branded Byron 
and Shelley, and, in some degree, Moore and Burns, as im- 
moral and irreligious poets ; but of them and their poetry, too, 
we may speak in the language of Joaquin Miller— 


“In men whom men condemn as ill, 
T find so much of goodness still ; 
In men whom men pronounce divine, 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I hesitate to draw the line 
Between the two, where God has not.” 


Even in such poets as Byron and Burns many a lofty tribute 
is paid, unconsciously, it may be, to the glory of the Creator, to 
the grandeur of the soul, to the beauty of holiness, to charity, to 
truth, to justice, to generosity, to the sweetest, and tenderest, 
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and purest graces of our moral nature. Passages true to our 
highest moral nature, and bearing witness to what is most divine 
in us, often escape from such poets, and prove how impossible it 
is even for the most gifted and impure of poets to divorce them- 
selves altogether from purity and virtue, and altogether to sever 
the natural alliance of poetry with all that is best in our nature. 
Byron and Shelley never reach their highest flight of inspiration 
except when they soar heavenward, and their genius shines its 
brightest only when it rises from the pollution of earth into the 
highest regions of purity, like those luminaries that shine the 
brightest in the purest atmosphere. Even in Shelley’s most 
atheistical rhapsodies, we can trace the image and superscription 
of the Great King in the coinage of his God-given genius, how- 
ever worn by unholy handling, it is still visible, and still pays 
its tribute to its Maker, even while it denies Him ; for Shelley, 
on whom “there shone all stars of heaven” except the guiding 
one, while he parades his denial of a perscnal God, creates 
an all-pervading Spirit of the Universe, bestows on it a per- 
sonality, clothes it with the divinest attributes of Deity, Infi- 
nite Love, and Life, and Power, and bends before it in humble 
adoration of soul, and so acknowledges, with Cowper— 


“There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God.” 


What Professor Morley has written of our literature in general, 
“the literature of this country represents a people striving, 
through successive generations, to find out the right and to do 
it, to root out the wrong, and labour ever onward for the love 
of God,” is far more applicable to the poetry than the prose of 
our literature, and, in an eminent degree, to the tone and 
spirit of Chaucer, whom Leland of old described as “a plea- 
sant poet, a deep philosopher, and a holy divine ;” and Mrs. 
Browning, in our own day, writes jn the same strain of 


“Old Chaucer, with his infantine, — 
Familiar clasp of things divine.” 


The essence of Chaucer’s poetry is bright, joyous, genial love 
of his kind. With him, as with the apostle, charity is greater 
than faith, greater than hope. Whether the poet believed in 
the Church of his time or not, whether his heart was with the 
Church of Rome or with the Wycliffites, is a question into 
which we cannot here enter. The very fact that Chaucer’s 
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commentators cannot confine the largeness of his genial soul 
within the narrow limits of any religious sect, demonstrates 
the poet’s freedom from bigotry, and the all-embracing range 
of his charity. 

His portrait presents him to the eye as wearing the beads 
of the Church of Rome, in his day supreme in Europe; and 
his habitual reverence to the Virgin Mary and the offices of 
the Church, are to be set off against his habitual ridicule of the 
ignorance, superstition, fraud, trickery, and licentiousness of 
the priesthood of his time. His satires were indeed used as 
the scourge for cleansing the temple of its vile traffic and 
pollution. But Christianity itself is ever a holy thing in 
Chaucer’s eyes. Its true teachers and its devout followers, 
like “‘ the poor parson in the town,” and the poor ploughman 
in the country, and the very gentle knight, are set before us 
in the loveliest light of his idealizations as worthy of all 
reverence and all love. 

In creation Chaucer everywhere recognizes the “ divine 
Workman distinct from his work.” ‘ For us it is very right,” 
he tells us, “ that we praise Him with our words, and love in 
our minds the Keeper of the Heavens!” Nature, with the 
poet, is no blind force—no conglomeration of happy chances 
and changes, no material machine self-evolved ard self-work- 
ing, but ‘the Vicar of Almighty God, showing forth in 
heaven above and earth beneath, ‘“ His mighte and noblesse.” 
The over-ruling providence of God finds expression in such 
words as— 

“ Great God disposeth 
And maketh to happen by His providence 
Such things as man’s frail will proposeth.” 


This was, probably, the germ of Shakespeare’s lines— 


“There is a divinity that shapes our purposes, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 


With the eye of adoring love Chaucer ranges the works of 
the Creator, rather than the works of man, for images of 
beauty to body forth his noblest conceptions. 


“ The eyes of his monk twinkleth in his head aright, 
As do the stars upon a frosty night.” 


He loves to paint “the moon at night, full clear, and 
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shining bright.” He loves to sing of a summer’s morning in 
this strain of laughing joy :— 


“The busy lark, the messager of day, 
Saluteth in her song, the morning gray ; 
And fiery Phoebus riseth up so bright, 

That all the orient laugheth with the light, 
And with his rays he dryeth up the greves, 
The silver drops that hang upon the leaves.” 


Nothing is more remarkable in Chaucer than his uncon- 
scious but unvarying protest against Pantheism and Scepticism. 
His firm faith that Nature is the working, accredited agent of 
a governing God, is thus set forth at the opening of the tale 
of the “‘ Doctor of Physic :”— 


“Lo! I Nature, 
Thus can I form or paint a creature, 
When that I list, who can me counterfete ? 
Pygmalion? Nought though he alway forge and bete 
(prepare) 
Or grave or paynte, for I dere will sayn 
Apollos Leuxis, schulde wische in vain, 
Hither to grave, or paynte, or forge, or bete, 
If they presumed me to counterfiet. 
For He that is the Former Principal, 
Hath made me his Vicar General. 
To form and paint earthly creature, 
Right as we list, all things are in my care, 
Under the moon that may wane and waxe, 
And for my work nothing will I axe. 
My Lord and I are fully in accord, : 
I made her to the worship of my Lord. 
So do I all myne other creatures, 
What colour that they be, or what figures.” 


Against the spirit of scepticism old Chaucer lifts up his 
voice—so grand in its simplicity— 
“A thousand times I have heard tell 
That there is joy in heaven and pain in hell, 
And I accord well that it is so. 


But not the less I know, alas, 
That there is nothing dwelling in this country.” 


The religious philosophy of Chaucer, in most of its 
aspects, was much in advance of his age. We regard, 
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and rightly regard, religion as having irresistible claims on 
all men, imposing duties as well as conferring privileges 
on all, and as “coming home to all men’s business and 
bosoms.” We look upon faith, and hope, and charity, 
and repentance, and a close communion with our Almighty 
Father in prayer, as the bounden duty of all Christians 
at all stages of their earthly pilgrimage. This, however, 
was not the normal Christianity of Chaucer’s days. Then 
the whole theory and practice of Christian duty was other 
and quite other than this. It was a recognized classification 
of distinct religious duties, functions, persons, seasons, 
and occupations. One sphere of life was to be lived more 
religiously than another, to one part of mankind were dele- 
gated the religious duties of all. 

In Chaucer’s days the term “ religious”? was understood to 
apply not to those who feared God, whether laity or clergy, but to 
those, and to those only, who had bound themselves under vows, 
as priests, nuns, monks, or friars, to certain religious functions 
in the Church. Religion and morals m the Middle Ages were 
not matters meant for all mankind, but were matters of caste. 
The parson, like all his caste, was to be ‘‘ morale of sentaunce,” 
to preach and to practise Christianity ; while those “ who ben 
secular’ might enjoy “all manere of delite in the worlde, the 
fleisch, and the divil,” until they neared the gates of eternity, 
when shrift would make them clean and ready to meet their 
eternal Judge. Now Chaucer’s Christianity was wider than 
these narrow bounds; in its heavenward tendency it rose 
higher than these low limits. With him Christianity was 
meant for all men, for the people as well as for the priest. 
In his ears the angels’ message still rang in its original 
charity and comprehensiveness, as “ tidings of great joy for all 
people.” 

The most perfect typical portraits of Christian excellence 
our poet has painted are three, and of these one is clerical, 
and two are secular. Let us glance at Chaucer’s portrait of 
the Knight, the Ploughman, and the Poor Parson of the Town. 

The ‘pride of place” in the Canterbury Pilgrimage is 
accorded to the knight, who is no common type of the medizval 
knight. He is a soldier fighting the good fight of faith, a warrior 
warring for humanity, a believer and practiser of the creed of 
Christ, a lover of what is purest, and noblest, and sweetest in 
womanhood. From Christ he has learned and inherited gentle- 
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ness ; from woman he has learned sweetness and tenderness, and 
grace. The energy, which is inspired bythe holiest of hopes, and 
by the firmest of faith has given him dignity. The consecration 
of his whole life to his Lord, as he. knelt at the altar of the 
church, has given him sanctity. Such is Chaucer’s knight, the 
living perfection of a saint, a soldier, and a gentleman. 


“A knight there was, and that a worthy man, 
That from the time that he first began 
To riden out, he loved chivalry, 
Truth and honour, freedom, courtesy. 
Full worthy was he in his ladis war, 
And thereto had he ridden, none so far, 
As well as Christendom, as in Heathenesse. 


And ever honoured for his worthinesse. 
% x * * * * 


Though that he was worthy he was wise. 
And of his part, as meek as is a maid, 
He never yet a saying vile has said— 

In all his life with any wight, 

He wasa very perfect gentle knight.” 


The gentleness of the good knight, which gives fresh 
grace to his character, we must remark, is not the heritage of 
noble birth, or the gift of an amiable and tender nature, but it 
comes from the Founder and Father of Christianity, whotransmits 
his gift and grace of “ gentleness”’ to his heirs, his adopted and 
blessed children—given to peasants as well as to peers, to all 
who are worthy of it. “ Ye speak,” sings Chaucer— 


“of such gentilesse 

As is descendit out of old richesse, 
Therefore should ye be holden gentle men. 
Such arrogance is not worth a hen. 
Look who that is most virtuous alway. 
True and pert, and most intendeth aye 
To do the gentie deeds he can. 
Take him for the greatest gentleman. 
From Christ we claim our gentilesse. 
Not of our elders for their old richess. 

for God of his prowess 
Wills that we claim of him our gentilesse, 
From our ancestors we nothing claim, 
But temporal things that heal and maim, 
But gentleness comes from God alone. 
And he is gentil that deth gentil deeds. 
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Then am I gentle, when that I begin 
To live in virtue, and depart from sin.” 


Here is Chaucer’s ploughman, a type of humble worth not 
altogether extinct in our humbler classes :— 


“A true labourer, and good was he, 

' Living in peace and perfect charity. 
God loved he best with all his own true heart, 
At all times, though to his gain or smart, 
And then his neighbour as himself. 
He could thrash corn, and dyke and delve, 
For Christ's sake, for every poor wight 
Withouten hire, if it lay as he might.” 


The brother of the poor ploughman is the poor parson of the 
town (parish). Like Chaucer’s knight he is the very ideal of 
moral excellence and religious worth. The ideal knight repre- 
sented valour, and virtue, and courtesy, and gentleness, as dis- 
tinguished from mere power, strength, wealth and rank. The 
ideal priest stood between the oppressor and the oppressed, and 
represented in his life of love and devotion to his people, the 
universal shelter of the love of his God, an ideal that is still 
happily realized in many a parish of town and country since 
Chaueer’s days. 

We have no space to quote the whole of Chaucer’s wonderful 
picture of the Good Parson, which has not been without its 
influence on succeeding writers. Some features of it at once 
remind us of Fielding’s portrait of Parson Adams; but it is to 
Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and the County Parson of the 
‘* Deserted Village,” we see the closest lines of resemblance. 
Take for example Chaucer’s lines— 

“He never let his benefice to hire, 
Leaving his flock acombered in the mire, 


And ran to London cogging at St. Pan's, 
To seek himself a chaunttry for souls.” 


Compare with these Goldsmith’s lines— 


** Remote from town, he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his place. 
More bent to raise the wretched, than to rise.” 


Take again these lines of Chaucer— 


“« At every need much rather was he found, 
Unto his poor parishioners around, 
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Of his own substance, and his dues to give, 
Content on little for himself to live. 

To draw them on to heaven, by reason fair, 
And good example, was his daily care 

He waited not. on pomp or reverence, 

Nor made himself a spiced conscience ; 

The love of Christ, and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himself.” 


With these features of Chaucer’s Parson, we may compare 
the following description in Goldsmith’s “Country Parson,” 
supposed to be his own father— 


“ His house was known to all the vagrant train, 
He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all. 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt ifs new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.” 


Most of Chaucer’s commentators are sorely puzzled with 
his expression of “‘a spiced conscience.”” We take it to mean 
the conscience of a Pharisee, who tithed even spices, while he 
neglected, at the same time, the weightier matters of the law— 
a failing too common amongst the contemporaneous clerics of 
the poor parson ! 

With Chaucer’s religious faith was necessarily blended his 
moral philosophy, and his full sense of the insufficiency of the 
world to satisfy the hunger of an immortal soul, and of the 
necessity of personal piety as the proof and fruit of faith. 
This world is not the poet’s “be all and end all;” he looks 
above it, beyond it, and more than once down upon it. 


‘“‘ Here is no home, here is but wilderness, 
Forth, pilgrim, forth, from out thy stall, 
Look up on high, think of the God of all. 
Leave all thy lust, be by the Spirit led, 

And truth shall thee deliver, without dread.” 


Some of our modern critics have done a cruel injustice 
to Chaucer’s religious views, in styling him “the English 
Boccacio.” It is true that the ‘‘ Canterbury Pilgrims” is 
modelled after the fashion, the outward fashion, of the immoral 
Italian ‘“‘ Decameron,” but with this all-important twofold 
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difference—Chaucer aims persistently at inséruction, his pre- 
decessor at amusement. Chaucer’s bond of fellowship—the 
connecting link of his stories—is religion, and sympathy in 
religious duties, and not fashionable acquaintance and a 
common sympathy in dissolute morals and debased manners. 
The real root of Chaucer’s poetry is a faithful reverence for 
God, and a true love of man. ‘The real root of Boccacio’s 
power is his sympathy with the moral corruption of human 
nature. Again, profanity has been charged against Chaucer 
for his adaptation of the church ritual to the Matins of the 
Birds on a May Morning (the poet’s favourite month). “ But,” 
says Mr. Morley, with equal truth and elegance, “let any one 
take his Chaucer with him to the woods on a May morning, 
and while the quire of the birds is loud in joyous song, as the 
sunlight brightens the gay leaves, and makes easy way though 
the thin foliage and swelling buds, to the grass blades that are 
almost lost in the tender throng of the wild flowers—tlen let 
him read Chaucer’s ‘ Matins of the Birds,’ he will know how 
its spirit is attuned to the glad strain, and feel the sense there 
is in it that God is love!” 

Amongst the minor moralities of Chaucer we may note his 
recognition of the nobility of virtue, centuries before Burns or 
‘Tennyson prized “ Norman blood,” and high rank an state 
as things inferior to the dignity and respect that com: from 
the ennobling power of worth, which kings, who can ma\e the 
belted knight, can neither give nor take away. 

“Tis villainy,” says Chaucer, 


* that makes a villain, 
And by his deeds a chur] is seen ; 
But I understand that I intend 
To deem no man, in any age, 
Gentle for his lineage. 
Though he be not highly born, 
He is gentle if he doth 
What longeth to a gentleman.” 


Chaucer’s spirit was baptized into all the charities f the 
gospel. His was the amplest measure of that abo iding 
tolerance and humanity that comes of largeness of hea , and 
the widest play of Christian sentiment. Nota single t! »ught 
of his is coloured by passion, or tainted by the poison pre- 
judice or bigotry. Next to his delight in the presence f the 
works and wonders of the Creator, comes his delight a the 
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company of his fellow-creatures. He had room for all men in 
the largeness of his heart, in the fulness of his sympathies ; 
the sweet spice of Christian charity seasons his bitterest attacks 
on the man whom he hates most of ‘all mankind—the wretch 
who traffics in religion as a trade, who wears it as a cloak for sin, 
who keeps it on his tongue to cheat, this is the man whom he 
scourges and loves to scourge with the scourge of scorpions ; 
and then let it be remarked not so much from hatred to the 
surpliced hypocrite, as from pity and love to his victim. For 
religion without the work of religion in part has no respect. 


“Por faith is death without a work.”’ 


For all cheats and hypocrites he sees sure judgment in 
the future. 


| 
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“The guiler shall beguiled be.” 


For the evil speaker, and defamer of others’ fame, he is not 
without rebuke, in words worthy of Mr. Cecil Raikes’ noble 
efforts in recent legislation against the slanderer of women. 


“Tt is a sin, and yet a great folly, 
To slander any man, or him defame, 
And also to bring women to ill name.” 


Sg a ES I 


Rather, with the spirit of St. Paul, does our poet commend 
the Christian charity that ‘ worketh no evil,” but puts the 
best construction on the worst. 


“‘ Construe the best, believe no tale that’s new, 
For many a lie is told that seemeth true.” 


Lastly, we must note the pious patriotism of Chaucer, 
which colours all his poetry and his prose. He loved with a 
mighty love the land of his birth. He had a marvellous passion 
for his country’s customs, her merry-makings, her festivals, 
and, above all, for her honour and rank amongst the nations. 
Her beauty was dear to his heart, and an abiding spell on his 
imagination. He loved to sing of her fields green with grass, 
planted like a garden of Paradise with trees, “ paynted with 
flowers,”’ waving with wheat, echoing with the songs of birds 
singing praise to heaven, embroidered with tho silver of 
shining rivers, and girdled with the ocean. 

“ What if England is the rounded wall, 


H As though England were likened to a city, 
And the wall environing were the sea.” 
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To our statesmen especially,who seem careless of our power 
by sea, we commend Chaucer’s noble words to his country, 
spoken in love not less than in wisdom— 


“Keep thou the sea, that is the wall of England. 
And thus is England kept by God all sound, 
That is from anything that is without,‘ 
England were at ease without a doubt.” 


To Chaucer’s habitual reverence for the Virgin Mary, we 
owe, in some measure, his exalted conception of womanhood, 
and his deep sympathy with all her sorrows. No other 
sorrows press so heavily upon his heart, which feels for the 
heroines of fiction as for the heroines of history. Constance, 
Griselda, Virginia, Cecilia, Aleyone, Alcestis, Cleopatra, Dido, 
Medea, Lucretia, Ariadne, Philomel, Hymenestra, and Phyllis, 
all have a place in his song, all a claim on his sympathies. 

The power of practical Christianity to exalt human cha- 
racter, is nowhere, in the whole range of poetry, so powerfully 
brought home to us as in the marvellous and moving story of 
the poor martyr Cecilia, told, too, as it is with tenderness the 
most touching. Her aspirations for purity, her overmastering 
and passionate love of Christ, her unflinching heroism before 
her judge and under her executioner, form a picture of piety 
that has no parallel for simple and impressive idealized loveli- 
ness in the whole poetic gallery of saintly and womanly 
portraiture. 

All that was best and noblest in the man Chaucer and his 
poetry springs from his exalted Christian ideal of woman, and 
of Christian love as the purest and most self-sacrificing of all 
our emotions. To this we owe his spirit of unfailing charity, 
and his burning indignation against the wrongs done to 
women. Nay, we owe to it even the goodness in his badness— 
the morality of his immoral stories. In the Legend of Good 
Women, the virtues of the fond and faithful heroines who died 
the death for love are not only recorded with a power inten- 
sified by the poet’s sympathy with his subject, but the perfidy 
of the men who so betrayed the trust of these true women is 
told, as it can be told only, by a poet whose heart burned 
with honest indignation against the treason he brands with 
the stigma of eternal shame. 

Some critics of our day see, in Chaucer’s unsparing satire 
of the monkish vices and cunning of his day, and in his free and 
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prevailing admixture of heathen mythology with the theology 
of Christianity, an unanswerable manifestation of the personal 
indifference of the poet to all religion. Danté, however, was, 
unquestionably, the sincerest of Christians, and yet his great 
Christian epic dooms infamous popes and scandalous monks 
to hell’s fires unquenchable, and presents the strongest of all 
medleys of a luxuriant imagination, as it blends to a degree 
we find nowhere else the divinities of Greece and Rome, and 
the shade of Virgil, with the most solemn and awful sanctities 
and verities of Christianity, and the very Persons of the Holy 
Trinity. When Chaucer quaintly sings, 


‘‘T neither am Enoch, nor Eli, 
Nor Romulus, nor Ganymede,” 


he uses the heathen mythology simply, as did Danté before 
him and Milton after him, whose “ Paradise Lost and 
Regained” carry us through the whole range of classical 
mythology. He would, no doubt, be the boldest. of critics 
who would on these grounds canvass the sincerity of the in- 
spired Puritan’s belief in Christianity, because, forsooth, in 
keeping with the fashion of his time, he brought out from the 
treasury of his vast and unmatched learning all that was 
most striking and imposing in classical antiquity to ornament 
the texture of his immortal Christian poem; not unlike a 
modern lady of rank and taste, when she sets off the beauty 
of her dress by antique gems and camecs, depicting scenes 
and stories from the ancient mythology. 

*‘Qur ancestors of the Middle Ages,” writes Mrs. Jameson, 
in her masterly vindication of the practice, ‘‘ were not par- 
ticular in drawing that strong line of demarcation between 
the classical Jewish and Christian periods that we do. They 
saw only Christendom everywhere; they regarded the past 
only in relation to Christianity. Hence we find in the early 
ecclesiastical monuments and edifices such a strange assem- 
blage of Pagan, Scriptural, and Christian worthies..... We 
must remember that the personages here brought together in 
their Christian character belong no more to our earth, but to 
heaven and eternity; for them there is no longer time and 
place, they are assembled together in the perpetual com- 
munion of saints.” 














Che Hocl of the Hamily. 


BY JOHN DANGERFIELD. 


CHAPTER I. 


AN ADVENTURER. 


For a man to find himself. for the first time in the streets of 
London ; a stranger, with no home to make for, no friends to 
depend upon, unknown and unknowing, without resources, 
save the untried ones of his own wits, is surely among the 
most dreary of possible situations. 

Add to these cheerless circumstances that the person about 
to embark the fortunes of his life should be of precisely that 
age when, being past the conceit of extreme youth, he has no 
reason for possessing the confidence of mature age, when he 
has achieved nothing and when the realities of life are just 
beginning to take the place of the fancies he has formed of 
them. Let the day of his arrival be true London weather, 
with its three constituents of mud, cold fog, and soot-charged 
rain drip ; let every face he sees in the streets have the Lon- 
doner’s hurried, care-possessed, distrustful expression; let 
every house he looks up at stare back at him with the blank, 
forbidding, inhospitable aspect that no houses have elsewhere ; 
and the desolation of the situation is still further aggravated 
for him. 

The person whom I have brought into this uncheerful 
position is Mr. Edward Wynter, and, though the principal 
character in this story, as little heroic an individual as can well 
be conceived. The son of a clergyman in the West of England, 
neither poor nor rich, neither particularly well nor very ill 
connected, Edward Wynter and his elder and only sister had 
succeeded, at his father’s death, to an inheritance which the 


family solicitor had pedantically told him was nothing but a 
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damnosa hereditas. The Reverend James Wynter, his father, 
a widower, had spent the whole of a moderate income in main- 
taining his household and educating his children, and had 
made ample provision for their future by an insurance upon 
his life. The office, however, failed a week before his death, 
and he died never knowing that they would be penniless. 
They were worse than beggars, indeed, for the insurance 
office was, as the term is, a mutual office, and their father’s 
estate was liable. I+ therefore required all the scholarship 
which Edward Wynter had imbibed at the University not to 
give a free and expressive translation of the lawyer’s phrase. 
To be left residuary legatee, while it procured him the ill-will 
of his brother-in-law, came to have no meaning for him but 
that certain moneys—so the solicitor called a few hundred 
pounds—the result of a sale by auction of everything left at 
the Rectory, were to be held by him until the creditors of the 
bankrupt office should make their claims upon it. 

The clergyman’s death had interrupted the young man’s 
university career. At his father’s desire and against his own 
likings, which were for desultory reading, he had tried to confine 
his work to the narrow channel which leads to University dis- 
tinction. Another term would have completed his University 
career, but now he had to beg for assistance from relatives or 
cut short his education. It was clearly a case in which a man 
should have claimed and got help from his kinsfolk; it was 
not pride that did not let him ask his uncle, Sir Robert 
Wynter, nor shyness, but something which stood between the 
two. He did not wish to be obliged to a man who had never 
shown any desire to befriend him, and he feared to be humi- 
liated by first accepting help, and then, after all, missing a high 
degree. 

The young man having grown through his boyhood with 
the conviction that he was cleverer, stronger, better looking, 
and altogether quite a superior being to any other boy in 
the world, had gradually come to the opposite opinion, not 
certainly without excellent reason for it, that he was signally 
the reverse of all this. To use the common phrase, all the 
nonsense had been knocked out of him. He saw that many 
of his fellows were ahead of him in school work, were stronger, 
quicker, and more enduring than him in the playing fields, or 
on the river, were more ready-tongued, more thought of, more 
liked, more respected ; in short, more successful in every way 
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in the sphere of school and college life. So discouraged had . 
he been that to evade the final examination for honours was, 
he had come to think, to escape certain failure and humiliation ; 
and yet the conceit was not all driven out of him even now. 
There was latent somewhere in him, in spite of all his dis- 
appointments, a belief in his own powers, an irrational kind 
of notion that, if he could fashion the world anew and let the 
new order of things be as he thought was most fitting, then 
he, under these changed conditions, could and would win his 
way toa high place. ‘he world, however, he now began to per- 
ceive, was one in which he, with his unreadiness and indirect- 
ness, his want vf confidence in himself, his incapacity to win 
sympathy, his mixture of shyness and effrontery which made him 
at one moment despised and at the next offensive, was altogether, 
he reflected, a world in which he was not destined to hold any- 
thing approaching to a high place: not that he was ambitious, 
or coveted distinction, all he desired was to pass in the crowd— 
but then it must not be the crowd of fools—he wanted only 
to hold his own and to be free of the company of those whom 
he esteemed for their wits: a laudable enough ambition. 

He was as yet, however, very far from having attained to 
his wish. “ Poor Edward will nevér set the Thames on fire,” 
he had once overheard his father say to a friend. Lis college 
tutor had in a friendly manner warned him not to set his hopes 
on more than a third-class degree. One day, when there had 
been a dinner-party at his married sister’s house, and a young 
lady had sat between him and the curate of a neighbouring 
parish, the lady’s conversation had been almost entirely with 
the clergyman—a gentleman for whose understanding Edward 
Wynter had no sort of respect—and his sister had good- 
naturedly repeated the grateful speech of her guest, “I was 
very well off indeed at dinner,” she had said; ‘‘ one of my 
neighbours so clever, and the other so handsome.” 

“Which of us is the fool?” said Edward Wynter; and 
his sister had severely replied, “‘ Hush! Edward.” ‘This attack 
upon the cloth was, indeed, too utterly absurd to be listened 
to seriously. 

If this anecdote might seem to imply that my hero was 
good looking, it implies what was not the case. If a young 
man is spoken of as good looking, it is generally only a polite 
way of conveying the speaker’s conviction that he is not very 
far from being a fool. Ifa man of Edward Wynter’s age— 
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twenty-one—has, as he had, fairly regular features, fairly well 
opened grey eyes, a sallow but not a muddy complexion, and 
generally the look of a gentleman, it is quite enough to justify 
good-natured people, when speaking to his relations, and 
casting about for something not uncomplimentary, in calling 
him handsome. Appearances, indeed, were by no means 
against him. His figure was good, he neither slouched nor 
stooped, nor did he hold himself stiffly, like a recruiting sergeant. 
In walking he neither swaggered nor minced, he was above the 
middle height, and once he had unintentionally overheard the 
following compliment in a crowded room,—“'T'o judge by his 
face alone, one would think Edward Wynter quite clever!” 
and the person to whom this had been said had laughed. 

So was the nonsense being completely taken out of the 
young man, and by the time he was of age he had arrived at 
the conclusion that if he still thought himself a genius, he was 
in a minority of one. Some people have confidence enough to 
set their judgment on such a point against that of the crowd, 
but Edward Wynter had not. He bowed to the general opinion, 
and concluded that he, who would have to fight the battle of 
life by his wits, had none. ‘There was, indeed, no help for it, 
and fight it he must, or starve. Only one merit can I, at this 
stage of his career, with any propriety bestow on my hero: 
he was persevering, he could plod on when things looked their 
worst. A brilliant fellow-undergraduate had once said of him, 
“‘ How that fellow Wynter can go on pegging away with every 
chance against him, is more than I can understand ! ” 

This is a very unromantic, unheroic quality indeed. 


te 


CHAPTER II. 
THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


Epwarp Wynter was now leaving all this contempt and dis- 
esteem behind. 

With ten pounds in his pocket, no possessions but a 
single box, in a hired London lodging,—the dingiest and 
dreariest of human habitations—under a dull, dripping sky, 
with the east wind sighing through the casement, with a sense 
of solitude enough to depress the god of cheerfulness himself, 
without friends or even books, with no face that did not look 
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askance upon him as a possible cheat and probable beggar— 
with all these gloomy surroundings the young man had 
the unreason to feel positively cheerful. His spirits rose. The 
long-continued depression of unfavourable judgments was at 
last removed. He was beginning life for himself, unweighted 
by the prejudices of those who had misinterpreted him. He 
must struggle now in earnest, with none to help him, but also 
with none to misjudge him. His courage revived like a 
soldier’s who is woke by the clash of swords and the shouts of 
fighting men. 

Most of the laziest and least hard headed of us are fatalists 
to the extent of believing in luck. Edward Wynter was 
nothing of the kind; he over-disbelieved in good or bad luck. 
Good work and hard work would decide the fortunes of the 
day, he thought; he hoped nothing, and trusted absolutely 
not at all to any lucky chance. Hard work he could make sure 
of doing, and he began to believe, as once before he had 
believed, that he could do work that should have some value 
beyond that of being hard. 

There was work, indeed, done in a large packet of manu- 
scripts which he had thrown down on the table unopened—his 
handiwork ; but he knew well enough that there was labour 
before him ere the world would receive its contents as any sort 
of an achievement. Fool as he had been accounted, he was not 
enough one to think the literary citadel was going to be taken 
by storm by the crude fancies of a boy. He had guessed, what 
not every one of his experience has discovered, that authorship 
isa knack, a trade, a thing to be slowly learnt, an art, as 
much as painting a picture or forming a statue. What he had 
written on that paper he knew would have to be painfully 
remodelled, revised, recast, before it could become in any sense 
a work of art, a thing to hold the attention or stir the emotions. 
He did not despair of making it this. 

It no doubt has a very softening influence upon a man 
during his journey through life, that he should be able to recall 
a happy, softly-nurtured infancy and boyhood—caresses, 
flattery, encouragement, allowances for his shortcomings ; but 
if the journey is to be a very uphill one, the path rocky and 
the breathing-places few, it may be doubted if it avails him 
much that he can look back on the green valley below, or recall 
experience of soft turf and flowers when he has to do with the 
barren upland peaks. 
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Edward Wynter, looking back, certainly distinguished no 
very smiling landscape in the past: a plodding school life, when 
toil as he would, he got no recompence for hard work; a dull 
home, with his father for only companion, urging him to new 
exertions and always disappointed at his non-success ; a college 
life where his poverty compelled him to keep aloof from the 
companions he liked, and mix with the few he could not 
sympathise with; and standing out from all this, the one 
short folly of his life, love for an ignoble woman, and his speedy 
disenchantment. He let the vision of this past love, still a 
sweet one to him, pass before him. His unaccountable infatua- 
tion he recalled with surprise ; he recalled the rapid, passionate 
words in which he, not commonly over-ready in speech, had told 
the girl of his love ; how she herself, cold and shallow as he now 
knew her to be, was for a moment stirred by his passionate 
pleading to some response of emotion. He recalled their rare 
meetings, her frequent hesitations, his slow arising doubts of 
the nobility which at first he had clothed her with. Then his 
sudden announcement to her of his absolute poverty, her dismay, 
and the full revelation to him of her mercenary and despicable 
character: then the breaking off of their engagement by 
common consent. 

These were the chief incidents of his life; and the future 
must be hard, indeed, if it should afford nothing more agreeable 
to dwell upon. 

Sufficiently clear will it by this time be to the reader that 
he is to extract none of the high flavour of romance out of the 
chief character and his surroundings in the present story. 
What does it, indeed avail us, the men of this work-a-day nine- 
teenth century, to regild the old ornaments of the poet and the 
romancer? Hard work to do, prejudices to overcome, injustice 
and scant sympathy to put up with, folly, fatigue and poverty 
to endure, sickness and old age to anticipate: these are the 
giants and dragons we have to slay, the perils and hardships of 
the way to encounter and to support, the enchantments to 
escape. We do not expect to conquer these modern monsters, 
nor to break the numbing spells that are laid on us in these 
days, but we have to bear the hardships of the journey quite as 
much as the knights of old had to do, only now-a-days we get 
no glory for it, we do not marry the king’s daughter, or share 
half his kingdom. No poet sings our deeds, no fair hand 
crowns our brows. On the whole we have schooled ourselves 
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to believe that we should feel very uncomfortable if they did. 
Whatever other nations may feel in this matter of laurel 
wreaths, universal acclamation, and the trumpeting of fame, we 
Englishmen have got to despise these things; we do not set 
our faces the less resolutely to do our work, but we look to 
our reward, at least we are very wrong or very young if we do 
anything else, in the approval of our own consciences alone, as 
our morality books invite us to do. 

In a great city like London there is work to do and bread to 
win for any man or woman whose hands and brains are no 
weaker than their neighbours’. Failing their being so, their 
owners must starve or live on charity. True it is, starvation is 
a matter of degree, and a man may be well clothed, fed, and 
housed, and yet suffer dire povertyif hehave higher wants than 
for these things, as indeed, what man above a savage has not ; 
and again, charity is a question of degree too ; a man who owes 
place and pay to the favour of a patron or the prestige of his 
birth, whoearns a single penny more than his work is worth, 
lives, to all intents and purposes, on charity, isa beggar un- 
suspecting it,—one who shall live all his life softly and 
sumptuously, shall perhaps pity poorer men, dole out his 
own charities, preach patience to the needy, and be all the 
time an almsman himself as much as Lazarus who sits at his 
gate. 

Edward Wynter had at certain times some vague idea that 
literary work was the work he would do best. He liked it, 
and he rightly guessed that what a man does lovingly he often 
does well ; but then, where to begin? what to do after he had 
bought a ream of foolscap and a bottle of ink? 

There was his uncle Sir Robert Wynter, a gentleman of con- 
siderable political influence, holding an important place under 
the Crown ; moderately rich, hospitable, pompous, dictatorial, 
long-winded, not ill-natured. He lived somewhere in Belgrave 
Square. Should he present himself some morning after break- 
fast and have an interview with this comfortable and prosperous 
relative? He pictured the meeting. He brought before his 
fancy his portly. uncle sitting by his library fire with a blue- 
book in his hand; an elderly, bald-headed, handsome gentle- 
man, condescending and sententious and stilted from habit, and 
against his desire to be friendly and easy with his brother’s 
son. He could imagine the solemn lecture he would receive 
upon the avoidance of evil company, the necessity of economy, 
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diligence and so forth. His uncle would, he knew, offer to 
exert his influence to procure him an appointment in the Civil 
Service—a post which presented itself to him under the aspect 
of utter dependence combined with a seat at a desk, and eight 
hours a day of work that would be peculiarly distasteful to him. 
He would invite him to come to dinner on Sundays. ‘Then the 
picture of his two tall, high-shouldered, red-haired cousins 
presented itself to him, and their stout, stupid, conventional 
mother,—of the ineffable dulness inseparable from any social 
gathering where his relations formed the chief part; and this 
apprehension, almost as much as his desire for absolute 
independence, determined him to avoid his uncle’s house. 

There was living somewhere in London a gentleman, 
accounts of whose somewhat Bohemian mode of life had 
reached him at home, and with whom he was already slightly 
acquainted. ‘I'his was Mr. Aveling, the younger brother of 
Lord Aveling, a poor nobleman who lived in the parish of 
which his father was rector. Mr. Aveling had done what 
Kdward Wynter was now proposing to'do. He had adven- 
tured himself in the field of literary work, and he had suc- 
ceeded. He had got to be, rumour said, a far richer man 
than his brother, the peer ; not, indeed, that a long purse was 
needed to count down guineas with his lordship, for that 
nobleman was the third in succession of an extravagant line, 
and his patrimony was a mean one. 

Of Mr. Aveling’s literary fame no one could say much; 
the world knew not his name; but in the field of letters a 
man may easily miss a reputation and gain a fortune. He 
was known in a way, to be sure, and well known, but it was 
to a limited circle. Editors, publishers, theatre managers, and 
all those who guide the great engines that work to supply our 
intellectual wants—all these men knew him and appreciated 
him. In Bohemia, a man has not for nothing the plodding 
and conscientious industry of a bank clerk, the wide know- 
ledge and the literary tact of a man of the world and a scholar, 
joined to a capacity for every kind of intellectual labour. 
Such powers and such tastes are rare: they command a great 
price in a world where power of all kinds is brought to a 
pecuniary assessment. 

Edward Wynter had once confided to this gentleman his 
own intention of attempting a career of letters, and Mr. Aveling 
had endeavoured to dissuade him until he should have well 
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convinced himself that he possessed an aptitude for literary 
life. He had, however, promised him advice and assistance 
should he ever come to London in pursuance of his intention ; 
but the young man forbore from taking advantage of this 
promise, at least until he should have done something for 
himself. He would try to win his spurs without help, and 
would appeal unrecommended to those who knew him not. 

So he cast himself friendless into the sea of letters, scat- 
tering paragraphs for newspapers, letters to editors, articles 
for magazines, but all to no purpose. The great stumbling-block 
in the way of literary success, after the too common one of in- 
capacity, is indifference on the part of editors and publishers. 
The labourers are too many for any one unbefriended indi- 
vidual, not recommended by antecedents of success, to be 
hired. Once or twice, indeed, he received an answer inquiring 
what he had published or written before; he had to answer, 
** Nothing,” and he heard no more. 

His resources were getting low: in a week he would be at 
the bottom of his purse, and he got uneasy. His chosen 
career had seemed so little difficult from a disiance, the strong- 
holds so assailable; and now he was face to face with the 
fact, that for the best work he could do there was not the 
smallest demand whatever. 


CHAPTER III. 
A PANIC IN PHILISTIA. 


Ir was the dull season. Parliament had been up two months. 
There was not that stir in the political, literary, and artistic 
world which precedes Christmas; and yet the souls of men 
were vexed within them. There was an upheaval of some 
latent grievance against’ some one of our great time-honoured 
institutions ; some cause for apprehension was suddenly, by an 
accidental lucidity of some exponent of it, brought to the 
comprehension of the masses; some old exploded problem 
was for the moment revived, some dilemma long since evoked 
and laid at rest was again brought to the light. It matters 
not to the interest of this story what was the particular cause 
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for alarm or indignation; whether we had suddenly awoke to 
the conviction that our naval supremacy was slipping away, 
the French or the Germans coming to invade us, or our food 
systematically poisoned, and every one of us dying slowly of 
occult symptoms. It was one of our periodical panics, and it 
was this time a serious one ; and coming in November, it was 
no small cause of rejoicing to newspaper men. 

When the great apoplectic class has begun to stir itself in 
any matter, something is likely to come of it; when ‘groups 
of red-faced men get together in clubs and in drawing-rooms, 
at 'l'attersall’s, in City streets, and on Exchanges, and appear 
to be literally bursting with some grievance ; when the neck- 
ties of stout gentlemen in first-class railway carriages per- 
ceptibly tighten, as they read “apoplectic” leading articles 
in the daily papers, then let the world be prepared—some 
great change is imminent in this England of ours. 

In this particular case the grievance was real; the indig- 
nation, though excessive, not quite unfounded. The matter 
was a somewhat abstruse one. One weekly newspaper of 
standing had expressed itself strongly on one side; other 
leaders of opinion, afraid to venture a judgment where they 
knew they were ill-informed, had been less bold or more 
modest. A point of international law was involved, and it so 
happened that international law, lying, as it did, rather out- 
side his routine University studies, was yet a subject which 
had interested Edward Wynter; he had plunged, or rather 
dipped, into the subject when he should have been busy with 
Greek particles or Aristotle’s ethics. He knew, of course, as 
little as possible about the matter, but it chanced that his 
promiscuous reading had caused him to stumble upon the very 
point now in dispute: he knew, at least, where to go for in- 
formation, and precedent, and argument; and this, if report 
says true, is all that many men learned in the law ever do 
know. 

It. was a critical moment; the great lawyers had not 
spoken; none but the too dogmatic weekly journal in 
question had hazarded a trenchant opinion. It was a wrong 
opinion, and Edward Wynter saw that it was wrong. Hewas 
young and enthusiastic ; he fell in with the prevailing senti- 
ment, and he sat down and composed a leading article in the 
style of a respectable, well-written, and not very leading daily 
journal, which he was in the habit of seeing every day at the 
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tavern where he dined and breakfasted. He had felt strongly, 
and he wrote strongly. He had supported his own impression 
of the matter by reference to the authorities ; he quoted them. 
The matter seemed clear enough inhis eyes. He put aside the 
immaterial points crowded round the main issue by the weekly 
journal; he stated it simply, he drew his conclusion with 
moderation, and, when he had done with the reasoning of the 
case, he let his indignation have full play, and denounced the 
opinions of his adversary with courage and emphasis. 

Every one who has tried it knows that writing leading 
articles is an easy thing enough; it only requires that a man 
should understand his subject thoroughly, should not use long 
sentences or long words, or pedantic ones; should have some 
wit, some sense of humour, a fair share of common sense, and 
rather more than a fair share of tact. If he writes for gentle- 
men and men of the world, it is, of course, necessary that he 
should be acquainted with their sentiments, and should express 
himself with their locutions. Granting all this, it is the very 
easiest thing in the world to write a leading article. Whether 
my hero possessed all these qualifications is more than I can 
pretend to say. I only know that he wrote a very good 
article. 

He went to breakfast rather earlier than usual the next 
morning. The paper was engaged: an old gentleman sitting 
opposite to him let his tea cool while he read it. He was 
presently joined by another person ; both were habitués of the 
place, and both, as he knew, solicitors from the neighbouring 
Gray’s Inn, old-fashioned enough to take their breakfast at a 
tavern. 

“The * * * has hit the right nail on the head at last,” said 
the first gentleman. 

“‘Humph!” said the second gentleman, who had not read 
his newspaper. 

“Can it possibly be my article ?” thought Edward Wynter ; 
but he had been disappointed too often to hope not to be this 
time. 

“ Their line is,” said the lawyer, “ that 
the argument that Edward Wynter had used. 

“He has anticipated me, or borrowed my argument,” 
thought the young man. 

‘The lawyer read a sentence out, and it was his own article 
word for word. 


,’ and he stated 
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“ By Jove!’” exclaimed my hero, starting up. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” said the old gentleman, who had 
not sat opposite the young man at breakfast for the last month 
without being on speaking terms with him, “ you said ™ 

“T'said ‘ By Jove!” said Edward Wynter, “and I have 
got to fetch something,” and he took up his hat, leaving his 
breakfast untasted, to the speechless astonishment of the 
waiters. 

Through Temple Bar down the Strand he walked rapidly, 
looking on the right and left for a newsagent’s shop. Many 
newsboys assailed him with offers of every daily paper in the 
metropolis except the one he wanted. When he asked for a 
copy they shook their heads and said, “ All sold.” He reached 
the Adelphi Theatre nearly before he found what he wanted— 
a little shop hung all over with newspapers. On the table was 
lying a pile of—let us call it—the “ London Mail.”’ He put 
down the price on the counter and seized a copy. His own 
article was the first leader—in large conspicuous print, not a 
single addition, not an alteration—exactly as he had written it. 
He read it through in the shop, with customers coming in and 
out and crowding him. If any one had spoken to him he would 
hardly have heard, so rapt was his attention. It is not for 
nothing that a man has knocked for so long at the door of 
honest employment, and got no answer; it is not for nothing 
that a man’s last sovereign has been changed; it is not for 
nothing that he has actually looked poverty—the stern-featured 
—in the face, or even that he has seen his own writing in print 
for the first time, when he knows that his doing so means work 
and means independence. 

He went back to his lodgings, and for the first time the 
dingy streets seemed cheerful, the soot-charged east wind in- 
vigorating, and the leaden skies and London mud not un- 
cheerful accessories. So it was, I would warrant, with the 
victorious Roman when he passed along the ways of Rome on 
the triumphal car, that the streets were not the same streets to 
him as when he had been jostled along them, a plain Roman 
citizen. Edward Wynter’s hansom cab was a car of triumph 
to him that day, and the grim houses relaxed their frown upon 
him. He had touched the magic spring now, learned the spell, 
got the password, and grasped the fairy wand. ‘The wilderness 
that he was passing through—+this terribly dreary inexpugnable 
London had been a wilderness to him—broke into the semblance 
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of a garden, the flowers blossomed out, the waters sprang up, 
the sun burst through the clouds, the birds sang. , He had a 
purpose and a future; he, too, could do some real work in the 
world, 

He drove to his lodgings and asked for a letter. A gentle- 
man had called to see him, and had left his card. It was the 
editor of the “‘ London Mail.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


SWANS AND GEESE, 


Tue writer of this plain story, in which the reader has been 
warned to expect neither romance nor any flavour whatever 
of poetry, has all his life long been a timid respecter of the 
conventionalities. Ifa hundred worthy people tell him that a 
thing is white, and he is conscious that it is black, it is to him 
nevertheless, to all intents and purposes, white. Whois he, or 
who is any one for that matter, that he should step out of the 
ranks and break the beautifully symmetrical array of that dis- 
ciplined army which we call society? A pretty pass, indeed, 
things would come to if Private Jones should think it incum- 
bent upon him to question his general’s word of command ! 

So it has been that as his hero had been set down for a 
fool by the common consent of all who knew him best, it was 
not for the author to assert the contrary, but rather to do his 
utmost to support and fortify the general opinion. Now, how- 
ever, this party had got to be in a minority, inasmuch at least 
as the praise of the anonymous writer of the article in the 
“London Mail” was loud and universal; and the author, not 
departing from his professed agreement with the majority, now 
goes over to their side. His hero is no fool, and he. knew it all 
along, and so might the reader have guessed if he had chosen 
to penetrate the thin and clumsy irony with which the author 
endeavoured to explain away his feat of achieving a telling 
leading article. An easy thing indeed! Ask those that have 
tried. 

The middle of a story is not quite the place to ask and 
answer the question how it is and why it is that a man’s own 
circle come so often to agree that he is a Solon when he is 
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none, or an idiot when he is wiser than any of them. What 
terrible mistakes we do make in this matter, to be sure! Is 
there a family in the land where the genius has not grown 
up into a very poor creature—whose cygnet has put on 
no swan’s plumage as he swam down the stream of years? 
If the despised fool has not as often developed into a genius, 
it is that geniuses are rare birds that do not roost on every 
perch. 

If we were quite wise ourselves, of course we should make 
these mistakes less often ; but are they not almost impossible 
to avoid? How can we look on a bright child, quick in 
thought, ready in speech, and full ot childish wit and fun, and 
refrain from doing the little rule of three sum about it. Ifthe 
child of eight is so clever, what will the man of thirty not be ? 
Or again, how can we guess that the dull, thick-witted child, 
sleepy and listless, who has never a gleam of the other’s wit, 
who has none of the charm and brightness of the other, dull in 
perception and slow in speech, how can we guess that he is a 
genius in disguise? How can we tell that the quick early 
growth of the one will be arrested, that his wit will crystallize 
into flippancy, and: his cleverness into disputatious dogmatism 
—ihat the future Lord Chancellor will make a briefless bar- 
rister, the future bishop a croquet-playing curate, the general a 
half-pay captain, and so forth—and what is to make us guess 
that the heaviness and cloudiness of the other is but the fer- 
ment of great mental powers, the mysterious development of 
a grand intellect ? 

Of such a type of childhood had been Edward Wynter’s. 
There was indeed plenty in him, if any one had had the wit to 
perceive it. Some clever children want repression, but more, 
I think, want encouragement. Is it not quite as possible that 
the latent germs of what would grow into real genius may 
sometimes be absolutely stifled and suppressed by discourage- 
ment, as for a too forward mental development to be over- 
stimulated by the opposite treatment? I fully believe it. 

With Edward Wynter, however, it was, perhaps, as well 
that he was let alone. He possessed the strong moral fibre 
that could bear up against the absence of the sympathy that he 
craved, and such a man is none the worse for being thrown on 
his own resources. His was a mind and a character that gain 
by not being trained to lean on others, as indeed many of us 
would gain by this stern process. It was needful for him to 
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explore and assess the resources of his mind before coming to 
the encounter with the great world. 

Some men are workers, some thinkers, and some dreamers. 
It is rare enough a thing if either of these three sorts of men 
achieve much in the world. The mere worker is a drudge, the 
mere thinker an idler, and the visionary, purposeless ; but the 
man who is a dreamer, and can think out his vision—a thinker, 
and can work out his thoughts, becomes, if he cares to, a leader 
of men—is of the salt of the earth. 

The eventual career of such men is usually a matter of 
ambition, and ambition a matter of temperament. There are 
men who, having power over men, have everything ; there are 
others, and my hero was one of them, who would not stir his 
finger to rule a nation. What he had wanted was to achieve 
that which should bring him into fellowship with those whom 
he accounted his equals in taste and intelligence, and this 
object he was now in a fair way of attaining. 


CHAPTER V. 
A LONDON EDITOR. 


Ir was a question with him whether he should respond to the 
invitation of the editor of the “‘ London Mail ” to call upon 
him at the office of the newspaper, or whether he should avoid 
a personal interview and communicate by letter. Should he 
let the editor see the actual Edward Wynter, who had never 
made a good impression upon any one yet, or should he let 
himself interpose the medium of a letter, and keep his bodily 
presentment in the background? He resolved on the bolder 
alternative. His old boyish confidence in himself was reviving ; 
he knew he had done a good stroke of work, and that he could 
do many more ; and, after all, what had his youth, or his shy- 
ness, if he was shy, or his manners, if they were not con- 
ciliating—what had these things to do with his ability to serve 
the ‘London Mail”? And he was ‘right. London editors 
are used to queer exteriors ; our best literary work is often the 
work of men and women who look very little capable of it, 
and the last evidence a man in search of such work looks to is 
the evidence of face, bearing, or conversation. Take comfort, 
ladies and gentlemen of genius, if you exist anywhere, and do 
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not be afraid of your unconquerable habit of blushing or stam- 
mering. You are permitted, if you only possess the divine 
spark, to wear very queer clothes, and even to put your Hjs in 
the wrong place, and to mangle our Queen’s English in your 
talk, provided only you do not do it in your writing ! 

So Edward Wynter went to the office of the newspaper in 
Fleet Street, where such offices mostly are, up a narrow court- 
yard, through a dirty-looking entry. He saw “ Editorial 
Department ” written over a door which stood ajar; pushing it 
open, he found himself in a passage, along which a boy in inky 
clothes, with an inky face, and very inky hands, was sauntering. 

“ T want to see the editor,” said the young man. 

The boy winked, said nothing, and passed on. 

“T want to speak to the editor,” he said to a man with a 
bundle of papers, nearly as inky, further down the passage. 
The man jerked his thumb over his shoulder for answer, and 
went on his way. 

Edward Wynter followed in the indicated direction, came 
to a door, and opened it. A large, low room contained about 
forty men in their shirt-sleeves—compositors— busy arranging 
their types. He turned back; several messengers, boys and 
men, passed him; no one asked him his business, or even 
looked at him. He walked along another passage, came to a 
door marked ‘‘ Waiting Room,” and went in. Half-a-dozen 
people were already there. <A boy followed him, and shouted, 
“Mr. Marcus!” and the person who answered to that name— 
a small, Jewish-looking gentleman, with a large note-book 
chained to his pocket—started from his seat, and walked 
quickly to the door. 

Edward Wynter took a chair andsatdown. No one spoke. 
Every one in the room stared at him for an instant, and he 
stared curiously at them all. Each of them had a bundle of 
papers or a note-book in his hand, and every one of them 
leaned on a stout cotton umbreila. Three of the party were 
men, two ladies. A tall man with a red face,.a very stout man 
with a red face, a third man of a shadowy presence, who kept 
in the background, away from the window, in the darkest 
corner of the room and, planting his umbrella between his 
knees, as all the others did, seemed to be lost in contemplation 
of its knob. Edward Wynter saw that he ought to have 
brought an umbrella; he had come among them as a man 
unarmed. 
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One of the ladies was more remarkable for development of 
brow, and from having parted her hair very much on one 
side, than from any particular charm of face or figure. The 
other was a young girl in a shabby black dress, who instantly 
attracted his attention; for not only did she, like all the 
others, carry a formidable cotton umbrella, but she wore very 
unmistakable blae¢k cotton gloves, very long in the fingers. 
The other lady was of the strong-minded class who despise 
gloves, and whose hands are bony. This was intelligible to 
Mr. Wynter, but not the cotton gloves of the younger lady. 
“If gloves at all, why not kid?” he argued to himself in 
the dearth of more urgent matter for reflection. 

The messenger came in again and again, and each time 
called out a name, and each time one of the party got up and 
followed him out of the room, till at length Edward Wynter, 
and the young person with cotton gloves, were left together. 
He had determined to wait his turn, and also to accost the 
last person left. 

“* Are you waiting to see the editor ?” he asked. 

“No,” answered the young lady, with cotton gloves, ‘the 
sub-editor.” 

“ And all these persons with—with umbrellas,” said the 
young man, who, for the moment, could think of nothing 
more distinctive about them, “ pray, who are they?” 

“That lady,” she said, “is the light literature reviewer. 
She does the novels, you know, and the minor poets. The 
tall man is in the police-court reporting department ; the stout 
person, with the red face, is a theatrical critic, and sometimes 
does a coroner’s inquest; and the thin gentleman, who sat in 
the corner, is fires, murders, and sudden deaths.” 

The young lady, who was a very young lady indeed, not 
more than fifteen or sixteen, with a very pale, thin face, not 
in the least pretty, was so perfectly serious and matter-of-fact 
in her conversation, that Edward Wynter neither laughed nor 
looked astonished. 


“What, is your own business on the paper?” he asked 
her. 

“We—that is, my mother and I—do the public concert 
critiques,” and she extricated a roll of manuscript somewhere 
from the inside of her cotton umbrella, and showed it to him. 


Then, after a pause, and looking at the young man, “ A:e you 
on the paper—no ? ” 
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“ Not exactly,” said he ; “I want to be.” 

“Ah!” said the young lady, discreetly. 

But Mr. Wynter, though not given to confidences, had 
got too much out of his companion not to tell her about him- 
self in return. 

“‘T have written one article, and I want to be regularly 
employed.” 

“ A leading article?” 

“Yes, about—— ;” he mentioned the subject of his article 
of that morning. 

“You wrote that article! ” she said, with sudden interest. 
“I wish I had.” 

“ Why ?” he asked. 

“‘ Because then my fortune would be made!” 

“Miss Champernowne,” called the boy, and she got up, 
and with a nod to him, went out. 

“What a fine name for so quiet a little person!” he re- 
flected. ‘‘ A very queer girl,” he said to himself, “‘ not pretty ; 
indeed, as nearly plain as any one can be with good eyes and 
without crooked features. Decidedly intelligent, but very 
odd.”” When he asked himself in what her oddness consisted, 
he was puzzled, till he recollected that she differed from 
any young lady he had yet encountered, in beirig perfectly 
natural, calm, and self-possessed; in having no particle of 
shyness, and in not having once taken refuge in the pretty 
little vapid simpering laugh, characteristic of her age and 
sex. In this, and only in this, did her queerness consist. 

There is no reticence like that of an editor. The reticence 
of a diplomat or a detective is as nothing to it. When, how- 
ever, it is established that a certain calling in life is marked 
by excessive avoidance of confidence, a great man can take 
advantage of the fact to impose on his fellow-creatures. So, it 
is related, did Talleyrand aggravate his reputation for crooked 
ways by doing the very last thing his acquaintances thought 
him capable of—by telling the truth habitually; doing this 
great violence to his conscience and his own code of morality, 
not to conciliate right thinking men, but in the certain belief 
that his truthfulness was but a newer and more ingenious way 
of deceiving his fellow-men. 

Mr. Bryant, the Editor of the “ London Mail,” followed in 
the steps of the great French diplomatist so far as that he 
employed a frankness unused of editors; and as it sets wise 
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people thinking, and doubting, and shaking their heads if any 
one in this conventional world of ours departs one step from 
his profession, s6 it never occurred to the acquaintances of 
Mr. Bryant to suppose that his frankness was genuine, or that 
he was not treating them with a diplomatic duplicity ; whereas 
he all the time rode his curious hobby of truth-telling with all 
the simplicity in the world. 

“ Sit down, Mr. Wynter,” said the editor cheerfully. He 
was a man of forty, in a grey shooting coat; not somehow at 
all a literary looking person. One could have imagined him, 
so dressed, and with that cheerful looking face and fresh com- 
plexion, standing by a game covert, walking through a turnip 
field with a brace of pointers, driving a four-in-hand, watching 
his farm machines at work, or doing any one of the twenty 
different things that come natural to a country-bred and 
country-loving English gentleman—anything but sitting in an 
office littered with books of every shape and size, and lum- 
bered in every corner with files of newspapers, half a dozen 
speaking tubes within reach of his left hand, as many spring 
bells near his right, and a great square table so loaded with 
heaps of manuscripts and printed sheets, that it had shed a 
goodly portion of its burden on the floor around. 

“Sit down, Mr. Wynter,” said the cheerful genius of this 
spot—the pole round which all the prodigious activity of 
agents, messengers, printers, reporters, critics, sub-editors, and 
contributors revolved ; the sun of this small world, upon which 
if he failed to do his daily illumination, as complete an eclipse 
would occur, as in the case of the great luminary not con- 
descending to shine upon the greater world. 

“T had been very impatient to see you,” said Mr. Bryant, 
as our hero sat down in an arm-chair at the editor’s 
right hand. “That was a remarkable article you sent me, 
Mr. Wynter; I had been puzzling to think whether you were 
an old lawyer who wanted to set us right in the. law, or a 
rising Member of Parliament, who wrote it to show up the 
government, or a University Professor who had been reading 
up Internationdl Law. I had moved heaven and earth to find 
out who and what you were, and I only knew five minutes before 
you came in.” 

No man penetrates into a region pervaded by red sealing- 
wax and tape, and officialism generally, without expecting 
some effort to be made to impress him with the dignity of the 
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presiding divinity of the spot. Edward Wynter had of course 
anticipated that the editor would act up to the established 
editorial réle of omniscience and inscrutability. This un- 
dignified admission of curiosity was a weak surrender of his 
position ; so he looked disappointedly into Mr. Bryant’s face, 
as a spectator looks at an actor whose acting falls short of 
the expectation he had raised. 

“T am afraid you are disappointed when you see what I 
am,”’ said the young man. 

“On the contrary,” said the editor ; ‘I never was better 
pleased. What good help could I get from a lawyer up to 
his ears in work, if he was worth anything at all—or from an 
M.P. with his head running on party intrigues, or an Oxford 
or Cambridge Professor—a mule-headed doctrinaire perhaps, 
or a common-room man and nothing else—whereas you are 
young at least, and can have had no time to let your ideas 
freeze into icicles. We shall be able to mould your mind to 
the grand principles of the ‘ London Mail.’ ” 

“« What are they ?” said Edward Wynter. 

“Why, your own, I believe,” said the editor, “so far as I 
can judge from your article. To carry expediency as far as 
we can with honour; not to bore our readers; to write clear 
English; not to use long words, or catch words, or grand 
phrases which mean nothing; to be neither sentimental nor 
sensational ; not to laugh at established prejudices, if they are 
harmless ; to write up no line of conduct for the nation that a 
right-minded English gentleman would not carry out, if the 
circumstances allowed, in his own household; to be just and 
logical with every one and in regard to everything, so far as 
honesty and honour will let us.” 

“ Your principles amount, simply, to pure Toryism.” 

“They have that drawback,” said the editor, with a grave 
irony. 

€ And the ‘ London Mail’ has the character of being almost 
Radical ; at least ultra-Liberal !” 

‘Such is the gross stupidity of the world that our Con- 
servatism is so interpreted,” and the editor laughed ; “ I can’t 
help that.” 

‘“T am afraid I am not Tory enough for you,” said Edward 
Wynter, and he laughed too. 

« Do you agree to all I laid down ?” 


“To every word of it.” 
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“Tben you will do for us,” said the editor. 

“ What can I do for you?” 

“You can write for us. Youwcan write two, three, or four 
articles a week for us. If you want an easy profession, let me 
tell you it is not a badone. We shall pay you, as we do to 
every one, five pounds an article; if you write four a week, 
it is over a thousand a year; what better paid work is there 
than that? Do you accept?” 

‘Certainly I do; but if I break down—if my articles are 
not worth five pounds apiece ? ” 

**T should reject them; but I am sure there is no fear of 
that happening often. We make it a rule,” said the editor, 
“to meet here every day ; when I say we, I mean we leading 
articles writers, we hold a sort of daily council in this room 
every morning, and settle what each of us shall write about, 
and, more or less, what we shall say. Then you can go home 
and write your article, or have a room to yourself here.” 

So it was settled without further discussion that Edward 
Wynter was to write leading articles for the ‘‘ London Mail.” 

“‘ And now,” said the editor, as they were about to part, 
“if there is anything else I can tell you, pray ask me. You 
must know I make no secret of anything.” 

“One thing has puzzled me, I admit. You said you had 
learnt all about me before I came in; now, pray, how did you 
do that ?” 

“Easily enough. Through Mr. Aveling; he knows every- 
one and everything, so I telegraphed, ‘Do you know Edward 
Wynter? he wrote our first leader of to-day,’ and here is the 
answer,” said the editor, holding up a telegram: ‘ Very well. 
Nephew of Sir Robert Wynter. Very young. Engage him 
if you can.’ Which, you will observe, is what I have done; 
going partly by his advice, which is always good, partly by 
what [ saw of you, and chiefly, of course, by your article.” 

And with this explanation Edward Wynter departed, 
admiring the editor’s original habit of telling the trath and the 
whole truth, and thinking how immensely—morality apart—it 
must simplify business, and speculating upon what a queer 
world it would be if every one imitated him; and concluding 
that after all, half the lies—at least, half the white lies—come 
from cowardice and laziness, and most of the other half from 
stupidity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A LITERARY HACK. 


Wuar reminiscences the title of this chapter recails of poor 
authors or Grub Street poets, dunned by the milk-woman, 
writing in their shirt sleeves because their coats were at the 
pawnbroker’s ; of the old jokes made by the prosperous wits of 
the last centuries about starving authors, hunted by duns, and 
in danger of the Fleet Prison, and inexorable publishers ! 

These cruel old jests could not be made now. Tho Gold- 
smiths and the Johnsons would run no danger of starvation in 
these days. Grub Street is a thing of the past. The vineyard 
has increased faster than the labourers worthy of hire. Let a 
man but have the scholarship, the versatility, and the industry 
of these men, with ever so little a flavour of their genius, and 
he will find hack literature at the present day a paying profes- 
sion—a lucrative, an independent, and an honourable profession. 

So Mr. Aveling found it, into whose rooms in the Temple 
Edward Wynter made his way after leaving the editor’s 
presence. He had not yet called upon his acquaintance, and 
he had held back for the reason that now did not exist. He did 
not now come as a beggar, but to thank him fora great service 
rendered. 

In all the vast extent of London, from Stratford-le-Bow in 
the east to the gloomy deserts of South Kensington and 
Brompton in’ the far west, from the remote Sahara of Isling- 
ton and the imperfectly explored hill country of Highgate and 
Hampstead in the north to far off Southwark and Lambeth in 
the south—in all this great continent of human habitations 
there is surely no pleasanter dwelling-place for a rational being 
who hates noise and crowded ways, and alternations of dust 
and mud, and stucco and architectural shams, and ugliness 
generally, and who loves to sleep and to eat, to read, to write, 
and to talk, away from the din of rolling wheels and the shouts 
of hoarse costermongers, the whistling and musical howling of 
street boys, and the worse music of street organs—for the 
person with these not uncommon susceptibilities to the agree- 
able and the disagreeable, there is no such fitting home as 
among the peaceful courts of the Temple. 

To the countryman or the foreigner, bewildered by the 
incessant movement and din of London life, it is a curious sensa- 
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tion to pass at asingle step from the great thoroughfare, where 
this stir and confusion are at their greatest, into the noiseless 
precincts of the Temple. 

By what a happy concatenation of chances it is that this 
spot has got, through the many strange vicissitudes of its history, 
to be warded off from the intrusion alike of commerce and of 
fashion, and to have got at last to be consecrated to sober 
learning and the Muse of Law—to have become the Hippocrene 
and Aganippe of modern London, sacred to Thelxinoe, the 
Mind-Soother, and to Meleté, Goddess of Meditation! (Thus 
can a man’s enthusiasm tempt him to the airing of his classical 
learning!) The Temple is, classicism apart, a charming retreat 
for studious men, with its paved lanes and courts, with here and 
there the plash of a tiny fountain, with its ancient churches 
and halls, its green trees, its broad turfy lawns, and its tall 
brick houses—not stuccoed with imitation of stone or porticoed 
like Greek temples, but real, unmistakable, simple old houses 
of honest brickwork, that look meant for unpretending men 
to live in. 

In this calm retreat, where no omnibus can get admittance, 
where no street cries are heard, where no street organ grinds 
out its dismal music, and no street boy dares to whistle, 
where the silvery laugh of lovely woman herself even is 
never echoed by the walls and pavements—in this calm 
retreat dwelt Mr. Aveling, in a house looking on to the very 
quietest court in the Inner Temple, within thirty yards of 
Flect Street, and in a silence as complete as if his dwelling were 
among the green lanes of Devonshire or Somersetshire. 

Edward Wynter read the name of the Honourable George 
Aveling, inscribed, along with those of a dozen other gentle- 
men, in black letters on the lintel of the door. This inscription 
told him that his acquaintance had his dwelling on the ground 
floor, and he presently found himself at a door also with his 
name written on it. Heknocked. A servant in black—a man 
with a gliding walk and urbane manner—opened it imme- 
diately and asked for his name. MHe gave it. The man 
returned, and reflecting in his voice the cordiality of his master, 
begged him to come in. 

Mr. Aveling’s room was in singular contrast to the room of the 
editor of the ‘‘ London Mail.” In that plain apartment, the very 
genius of business had seemed to be present. Not a picture 
or print, or ornament of any kind, was to be seen, and floor, 
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chairs, and tables were alike littered with books and papers. Here 
order reigned everywhere: a model literary man’s room, worth 
more careful consideration than Edward Wynter could give it 
at the moment. A large and lofty room, with heavy gilt 
cornice, a dark red paper, and the walls covered as high as the 
eye could comfortably reach with engravings in black frames. 
Tall ebony bookshelves reared themselves against each wall, and 
a little carpeted staircase led to a light railed gallery running 
midway between floor and ceiling, from which the upper shelves 
could be comfortably reached. A huge blue and grey earthen- 
ware stove, with a rich encrusted antique design, stood nearly 
in the centre of the room and diffused a pleasant warmth- 
Through the window, which opened into a conservatory, the 
scent of flowers in full bloom was wafted into the room. 

His elder brother, Lord Aveling, had once thought fit to 
laugh at his brother for having a lot of what he called “trumpery 
prints, and you such a Croesus! My dear George, what a 
fellow you are,” would his Lordship say, sauntering up to the 
wall, ‘‘ why, here are four of your prints exactly the same! 
Look here, these things of a man in armour on a horse, with 
a spear over his shoulder and a queer beast like a devil 
behind him, and a skeleton in a shroud ona pony; here are 
two, three, four, all alike! What a maniac you are! What 
a heaven-abandoned thing it is! I say, George, what does 
it all mean? It’s lucky for you you’re a genius, you know. If 
I did a thing like that, you and the others would lock me up, 
wouldn’t you,now? Eh?” 

“Upon my word,” said his brother, “ I don’t know that 
we are justified in waiting till you do!” 

“What a jolly lunatic he is!” mused his Lordship, with 
‘his glass in his eye, good-humouredly, continuing to inspect 
more of the “ trumpery prints,” and coming to a standstill 
opposite an engraving of a bearded and turbaned man, riding 
upon a horse, amid a crowd of men and women. “I say, 
George, upon my word this is too bad! For aman like you, who 
does know what a horse ought to be, to have such a thing as 
this in your room! Just look at the lines of his quarter and 
hock, and the fellow isn’t ashamed of putting his name to it— 
R E M—why, Rembrandt! I have heard of him before some- 
where.” 

“‘T should rather hope you had! ” said the younger brother 
with ineffable scorn. 
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‘* Who was he, after all?” said the unabashed peer. 

“Look here, William, I am a busy man, and this is an edu- 
cation you are asking for. Go down to your club, go down to 
Doodle’s, and take down the English Encyclopedia, or Pin- 
nock’s Catechism, or Mangnall’s Questions, or any book not 
above your capacity, and look out Albert Diirer and Rembrandt, 
and for heaven’s sake get to know, or pretend to know, Diirer’s 
Knight of Death, when you see it, and don’t wonder at a man’s 
having four states of it. If this story got about, they’d laugh 
at you even at Doodle’s. By Jove, sir, they’d laugh at you in 
the House of Lords itself! ” 

When Mr. Aveling called his brother sir, it was a sign he 
was nearly past all patience with him, so the good-natured, 
easy-going nobleman got up to go, laughing at the lecture he 
had got from the brother who wrote his speeches for him and 
sometimes lent him money; went to Doodle’s, read up the two 
great engravers in the Encyclopedia, and talked so learnedly 
that evening at dinner of first states and burr and velouté that 
he impressed the whole party, and bewildered Lady Aveling 
herself. 

Mr. Aveling was a tall, thin man of between fifty and sixty, 
but with perfectly white hair, wearing neither moustache nor 
whisker, dressed in the simple black and grey clothes with the 
care and simplicity common to ninety-nine out of a hundred 
English gentlemen. A man with the thin, pale face, and the 
keen, astute expression popularly (and quite erroneously) 
ascribed to Jesuits; a man who, undera calm, reticent manner, 
suppressed a strong nervous energy not uncommon in English- 
men of the more intellectual type: one who had lived all his 
life in the very centre of the mental activity of this great city, 
and was himself no mean actor in the great London comedy, 
whose pleasure was to know every move on the board, the 
work of every secret spring of ambition and vanity; and who, 
having no spark of either quality, was by so much the more a 
power himself. 

If there was to be a war, he knew who the General was 
who should be sent out, and who would be sent; if there was 
a vacancy in the Cabinet, he knew both who ought to and 
who would fill it; if there was a new book, he knew why one 
critic would praise it and why another would condemn it; if 
a new play was announced, he knew how the two chief 
actors had quarrelled with each other, and the author spoiled 
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his dialogue to reconcile their differences. He knew why it 
was that some second and ‘third-rate statesmen, authors, and 
artists, are always praised, some good ones mercilessly abused, 
and some never mentioned at all. 

Mr. Aveling was a just man, and not a malicious one; and 
it was fortunate for the world of letters that it was so, for his 
keen wit and ready pen would have made him a reviewer 
terribly to be feared by authors, but he was strongly impressed 
with the responsibility of his vocation. “There must be 
critics,” he would say, ‘‘ from whom there is no appeal, for the 
world is too busy to read everything itself, and the critics 
must, as a rule, be less learned and less clever than the best 
among the men whose works they sentence, else why should 
they be critics! But the less genius the more need of 
caution.” And he would quote old Fuller, ‘ Let him take heed 
how he strikes that hath a dead hand.” Mr. Aveling had 
borne among critics a great and singular reputation ; he had 
never been known to praise a friend’s work in print, nor to run 
down an enemy’s! | | 

He received his young friend very cordially. ‘‘ So,” he 
said, “you wrote this morning’s leader in the ‘Mail’? I 
thought it was in you, but I did not think it would come out 
so soon. A man who can do that can do anything. <A 
hundred times better have done that than write the play or 
the novel of the season.” 

Edward Wynter, at his request, gave him an account of 
his adventures, or rather his struggles and his long succession 
of failures, and Mr. Aveling listened to him with interest, and 
heard with approbation his reason for not having come to him 
sooner. 

‘‘And your pride did you a good turn there,” he said, 
‘for, had you come to me, I could probably have got you 
work at once, but I should only have put your foot on the 
lowest rung of the literary ladder for you to work your way 
up; and, let me tell you, it is a ladder with an extraordinary 
deal of climbing to be done, as a rule, before a man is as high 
up as you are already. I speak from experience; I have had 
my own foot on every rung of that ladder.” 

“T have had good luck at starting,” said the young man. 

“My dear fellow, don’t talk of good luck! ‘There is bad 
luck, certainly, such as being a younger son, or marrying a 
woman with a temper; but, believe me, whose hair is white, 
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there is no such thing as good luck. As a rule, a man fails 
because he is a fool, and wins because he is not. That is my 
philosophy ; a littlé stock of good sense to begin with, and 
plenty of hard work, that must win the day. You have de- 
served success, and you have gained it; you held a good hand, 
and that has won you the trick; and you have now a good 
game before you if you know how to play it. There I think I 
can help you, and if you will take my advice, you shall 
have it.” 

“T came here,” said Edward Wynter, “chiefly for that 
very purpose.” 

Mr. Aveling rang the bell, and said to his servant, a pale 
reflection of himself in dress, in figure, and even in face— 

‘** Sherry and cigars, James, and I am not at home to any 
one. If any one wants to wait to see me, don’t let him; ask 
him to write his business on his card.” 

“One of the bores in life which James and I are always 
fighting against,” he said, when his servant was gone, ‘are 
the people who want to see one on business. Nothing takes 
the vitality out of a man so much as interviews. With ninety- 


nine people out of a hundred who come to see me, six words 
from them, and yes or no from me, is all that needs to. pass ; 
and yet such people will keep me from my work for whole 
valuable five minutes together.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE LONDON WORLD. 


In spite of Mr. Aveling’s denunciation of good luck, it was 
clear to Edward Wynter that it was a very unmistakable piece 
of good fortune for him to have encountered so useful a guide 
to the great world of London life as he stood on its very 
threshold. In his profession of journalist, it was absolutely 
essential that he should be free of that company of men of 
business and men of pleasure, artists and amateurs, authors and 
critics, savants and fashionable people, statesmen and politicians, 
who go to make up the great social London Parliament, which 
represents every section of the national life, which meets in 
April and dissolves in August, and of which the Parliament in 
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Westminster is often but the mouthpiece. A philosopher may 
keep to his study, a savant to his laboratory or his cabinet, 
an artist to his studio, a merchant to his desk, and a scholar 
to his books; but a man who every day of his life addresses 
the great English public must mix with it day by day, and know 
it in all its moods and phases of thought. The public is his 
patient, and he cannot prescribe unless he actually have his 
fingers on its pulse. 

Good society in London is by no means impenetrable to 
those who are recommended in almost any way. It is always 
wanting to be amused, interested, excited; it objects, indeed, 
to ostentation or vulgarity, unless these qualities are relieved 
by good birth. It has a necessary sympathy with common- 
place and mediocrity, because no small share of these in- 
gredients goes to its own constitution; but it is fairly tole- 
rant, it welcomes talent, and likes rising authors, artists, 
travellers, generals, even successful missionaries, if they will 
only learn the few necessary passwords, and conform to its 
ways. 

It accepted Edward Wynter at once. On Mr. Aveling’s 
recommendation, it would have accepted any young man of 
presentable looks, dress, and bearing; but the cordiality of 
his reception was, of course, greatly enhanced by the know- 
ledge of his sudden literary success—a success of a sort which 
particularly appeals to a society where any sort of success con- 
nected with politics is peculiarly appreciated. Moreover, while 
the young man had all the assurance of precocity, he had none 
of its impertinence or pretentiousness ; and assurance not so 
accompanied is rare enough to pass for actual modesty, and 
makes no enemies. 

His success had made him a new being; he had quite 
dropped the old reticence, which had had a very strong re- 
semblance to shyness. He was not now ashamed to give his 
opinion if it was asked for, for he talked easily, and was never 
afraid of his words failing him at a pinch. He knew how to 
respect wisdom, or high position, or established reputation ; 
but he did not carry his respect to the point of being awkward 
in their presence. A duke, a millionaire, a minister, a great 
beauty or a leader of fashion were pieces on the social chess- 
board whose relative importance his tact taught him how to 
appreciate ; but it was not his character to worship at any 
of these shrines. 
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London got to like him; he was a rising man, and he was 
neither pushing nor a prig. It never stopped to inform itself 
that the young man was pleasant company, because he passed 
through the great London calendar of parties with no second 
thought but to enjoy what was enjoyable, to see what was to 
be seen, and to learn what was to be learnt. He took what 
came in his way, had no ambition of any kind, never aspired 
to be better off than he already was, and made no preten- 
sions to be anything but what he actually was. 


There was a great ball at Lady Aveling’s London house, 
and Lady Aveling stood high in the fashionable world. A 
large house in Cumberland ‘Terrace, and a series of dinner- 
parties and balls through the season, were all that the limited 
resources of the House of Aveling could accomplish. Life at 
Aveling Castle was but a “ poor tale ;” no one for a generation 
past had shot the Aveling coverts, or seen a hunter come out 
of the Aveling stables ; but poverty, though novelists will not 
admit it, is no hindrance to success in the London world ; any- 
thing but insignificance will go down there. ‘To be fabulously 
rich is, of course, a help in the struggle for prestige, but 
wealth by itself will do absolutely nothing; while to be very 
poor positively adds a zest to high position, social tact, and 
social energy ; and it was these latter qualities which made 
Lady Aveling’s balls and dinner-parties more desirable than 
those of rich duchesses where the champagne was infinitely 
better iced and the menu infinitely better chosen. 

Edward Wynter was there. He had been pounced upon 
by a Member of Parliament almost before he had spoken to 
the lady of the house; and this gentleman was developing 
his ideas on the chief topic of the day with great force and 
clearness, imagining that he was inspiring a writer on the 
“ Mail”—it was the beginning of the young man’s second 
year of employment on the paper, and all London who knew 
anything at all, knew it—but this representative of an im- 
portant constituency was unaware that our hero’s article for 
the morrow was already written, and that his conversational 
efforts were being quite thrown away. Still less did the 
Member guess why it had come to pass that his young friend’s 
light day’s work was already accomplished, or what it was 
that had brought him so easily to Lady Aveling’s ball. 

It had been a few words that that lady had said to him 
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when he had come to her box at the Opera the night before— 
“T want you, Mr. Wynter,” she had said as he was leaving 
her, “I want you not to forget my little dance to-morrow ; 
some old friends of yours are coming ;” and the young man 
had known perfectly well that this meant Lady Aveling’s sister, 
Mrs. Dashwood, and her daughter. It was now eighteen months 
since he had parted from this young lady, and that parting 
had been intended by both of them to be final. 

Leaning with his back against the wall, assuming an air of 
respectful and impressed attention, and his thoughts wander- 
ing very far off, Edward Wynter was glad to entrench himself 
behind the broad shoulders of Sir George Dering, while he 
made his survey of the crowd which filled Lady Aveling’s 
drawing-rooms. That lady, fortunately for her guests, did 
not carry the filling of her rooms so far as some hostesses ; she 
drew the line at semi-suffocation, and so arranged matters 
that circulation among her guests was just possible, and that 
it never happened with her, as it sometimes happens else- 
where, that her acquaintances could reach no further than 
her staircase. So it was that Mr. Wynter’s eyes could pene- 
trate into the further room and see Miss Dashwood sitting by 
her mother’s side. 

A face and figure, indeed, not likely to be passed over in 
the most cursory glance. It was Miss Dashwood’s third 
season, and the judgment passed when she was first presented 
was that she had the very prettiest face of any girl in London. 
It was not a classical beauty, nor what our contemporaries 
choose to call an aristocratic beauty, and which they conceive 
to reside in a thin Roman nose and a small, supercilious 
mouth ; it was not the southern style of beauty, of black hair, 
olive skin, and dark, flashing eyes; it was a type of beauty 
which is essentially English, of the fair-skinned, fair-haired 
sort, and than which the world at large is ready to acknow- 
ledge that nothing is more exquisite and more lovely. It was 
the beauty that resides in soft, delicate tones of skin, in clear, 
well-opened, youthful eyes, in a certain openness, trustfulness 
and directness in the expression. A man might look at that 
face and try to fathom the meaning that seemed to underlie 
that curious, sweet, intent look in the mouth and the eyes, and 
the more he looked the more puzzled he would get; and the 
examination was perilous, as many men had found to their 
cost ; among them, as we know, our hero. 
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The social race, however, is not to the swift, and not often 
to the fairest. Pretty young ladies get more admirers and 
partner than proposals: Miss Dashwood was not, indeed, fast, 
and therefore not out of the race on that account, but as one 
among several daughters of the rector of a poor parish, and 
allied to such a needy family as the Avelings, her prospective 
poverty was marked enough to make a topic of small talk in 
the circles she moved in. ‘“‘ Poor Amy Dashwood ! her people 
won’t be able to give her a trousseau even,” was one of the 
speeches about her that circulated in the world. It was all 
but true. Alas for the romance of daily life! Three sum- 
mers of London balls and parties and breakfasts had passed 
over Miss Dashwood’s head, two winters and autumns spent in 
rounds of visits in country houses, and the prettiest girl in all 
London had received not one single offer of marriage! 

She knew that the man who had once given her a surer 
proof of devotion than any other of her admirers was now in 
a position where success was already attained, and where 
further success was surely awaiting him. 

“Do you see your old friend, Edward Wynter, talking to 
Sir George Dering ?” said Mrs. Dashwood to her daughter. 

“‘ Yes,” said the girl, without, however, looking that way. 

“Do you know that he is one of the most rising young 
men of the day, and that they say the Whigs want to get him 
into the House ?”’ said the mother. 

** How mistaken we all were about him, were we not ?”’ 

“My dear,” said the mother, in a tone of very rational 
remonstrance, “it is all very well to say ‘we.’ No one should 
have known better what was in the young man than you, and 
you know you deliberately, and of your own accord, broke off 
your engagement with him.” 

To this home truth Miss Dashwood made no reply, and, at 
the same moment, a partner came for the quadrille which was 
just beginning. 

Edward Wynter watched her curiously as she went through 
the figures of the dance. There is, perhaps, no such perfectly 
graceful movement in the world as a young English girl’s who 
has worn off the awkwardness of early girlhood and got the 
quiet self-possession that a very little going out is enough to 
bestow. 

Never had she appeared to him so beautiful, never had 
every movement of hers seemed so instinct with grace. He 
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remembered a particular curve in which her hair grew upon 
her forehead, and it gave him an odd, irrational pleasure to see 
it there still, When he had known her before, there was 
always some indefinable obstacle to his looking closely at her ; 
some sort of a mist seemed to hang before his eyes which had 
interfered with such accurate observation of her as he was 
now making. It positively seemed strange to him that other 
people, as well as himself, were not wrapt in admiration of 
this girl’s grace and beauty; and yet he knew himself not to 
be prone to such admiration. He had seen, and had well 
known, within a year or two, women with established reputa- 
tions for beauty, and he had invariably been disappointed in 
them. 

Sir George talked on, and Edward Wynter, still half- 
hidden behind that stout baronet, watched the dancing of the 
quadrille and the break-up of the last figure. Miss Dash- 
wood, leaning on her partner’s arm, passed close to where he 
stood, her white dress almost touched him. He avoided look- 
ing at her as she came near; it is easy enough in a crowded 
room not to notice any particular person, and it was clearly 
not for him to bring himself to Miss Dashwood’s notice. Sir 
George and he both stood closer to the wall to let the dancers 
pass. He looked down to the ground for an instant as her 
dress touched him. 

‘Mr. Wynter,” he heard, and looking up he saw her hand 
held out to him. The pleasant voice he knew so well, and the 
sweet smiling eyes he had looked into so often. How different 
this look in them and that one which he remembered so well 
that last day that be had suddenly told her be was a ruined man, 
who must work for his bread ! 

Their hands met, and she looked questioningly, with serious 
eyes, into his face. Her partner was acquainted with Sir 
George Dering. The four persons formed a little group talking 
gaily together ; but Edward Wynter could detect alittle under- 
tone of gravity in her manner. She presently dropped her 
partner’s arm. They all had to stand so close together that 
the perfume from the bouquet of geraniums and violets which 
she held in her hand came to him, and brought before him in a 
moment with curious strength the association of the litle 
drawing-room at the Rectory next to the conservatory through 
which these very flower scents had been wafted into the room. 
There it was he had often found her sitting alone, there he had 
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found her on the day he had last parted from her; and again 
that look in her eyes which he had made so sure had revealed 
a base spirit, came vividly before him. 

While the memory of that interview was with him, there 
was not much chance of even Miss Dashwood’s eyes working 
any fascination. 

‘* Have you spoken to my mother ? ” she asked. 

“I am going to say how do you do to her now,” he said, 
and he made a half movement. 

** Please take me to her,” said the young lady, putting up 
her arm and turning to nod to her partner. Edward Wynter 
gave her his arm, and they walked across the crowded room. 

‘““Was there not something at one time between young 
Wynter and Miss Dashwood?” said her partner, Lord Bewly, 
putting his eyeglass up and watching them as they stopped 
in an apparently deeply interesting conversation. 

“To be sure there was; they were engaged to be married 
when the old man’s ruin came.” 

“Ah, to be sure! I remember—no money to run for, 
‘scratched ’ at last moment ; girl knew what she was about.” 

«‘ She made a mistake that time,” said the Baronet; “ that 
fellow’s got lots of running in him.” 

His Lordship put his glass up again, and watchedthe couple 
for a moment curiously. “I'll lay on the girl yet,” he said, 
“doing a waiting race, I can see; come on hand over hand 
presently, and win pulling double! Remember what I say,” 
and his Lordship sauntered off to exercise his delicate humour 
and to bring to bear his appreciation of high motives and his 
wide knowledge of human nature upon other incidents of the 
social life around him. 

There is a good deal of commonplace talked in most ball- 
rooms, but I doubt if any less interesting conversation passed 
that night than between Edward Wynter and Amy Dashwood. 
They talked cheerfully enough about past and future social 
doings—how Miss Dashwood had spent the winter in Rome, 
the summer before that in Germany; they talked about com- 
mon friends in the country. 

Yet there had been a time when even such conversation as 
this would have possessed an exquisite flavour for Edward 
Wynter ; to hear her voice, to watch her face, was enough for 
him, He had never stopped to ask himself if she were other 


than other women. Now he did ask himself this question. Now 
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that he had learned so much of the ways of the world, he saw 
that there was no infatuation whatever about it all. Her 
voice was exquisitely modulated, her eyes brighter than any 
woman’s he had ever looked at—her manner, her face, each 
movement full of a perfect beauty and grace, but these things 
did not work the old enchantment upon him. The old charm 
was gone; the spell was broken. He was her lover then, and 


now only an admirer. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A DEAD LOVE. 


Miss Dasuwoop could not guess this. She had never failed to 
come up to her own standard of what was fitting—how was she 
to guess that she fell far short of Edward Wynter’s? Her 
version of what had happened would be that two people had 
become engaged to each other, and when things so happened 
that it became quite evident that they were preparing to live 
together a life of abject poverty, then they had agreed to break 
off their engagement. She liked Edward Wynter very much ; 
to part from him had cost her a great deal. To be sure the 
first word of parting had come from her, but then it would 
hardly have looked well if he had suggested it. How could 
she,.a quite penniless girl, marry him who had become quite 
as poor, and had talked in a vague, boyish way of working hard 
for his living. He had lived all his life in a rich house, she all 
hers in a very poor one. She knew what the pinch of poverty 
was—had heard discussions about money, and saving, and 
expenses all her life, and had a horror of such a prospect before 
herself. To him poverty was only a name, and to make a 
fortune not an out-of-the-way achievement. 

So she argued her poor spirit into having been a reasonable 
prudence, and his generous wish to abandon everything so that 
he possessed her, into nothing but a boyish ignorance of life ; 
and it never for a moment occurred to her that when she 
revealed to him this same commendable prudence and good 
sense she had revealed to him that she was nothing in the 
world but a thoroughly commonplace young lady. Whata 
service to render toa man, and how she might have plagued his 
soul all this time if, instead of telling him plainly that she 
could not marry him, she had let her father and mother break 
off the match, and exhibited herself to him as a martyr! 
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Poor Miss Dashwood had no suspicion of the real state of 
things. She had no need to be conceited to know the power 
of beauty she exercised over men. Howcould she fail to think 
that she who possessed this power could bring back to her feet 
a man who had already been so completely subjugated? So 
she never doubted but that Edward Wynter only delayed 
to declare himself from hesitation lest she herself should not 
desire a renewal of their old relations. They met very often at 
balls and parties, they rode together in the Park, and it was a 
generally understood thing that young Wynter and Amy Dash- 
wood had come together again. Miss Dashwood was convinced 
that his feelings for her had never changed, and her manner 
towards him was, she thought, sufficiently marked to indicate 
to him that it would not be premature for him to speak. 

Yet he did not speak. In truth, Edward Wynter, with his 
thoughts occupied with the arduous profession he was engaged 
in, could not bestow much of their keenness on the solution of 
the little social problems going on around him. The diplomacy 
of young ladies was wasted upon him. He never doubted but 
that he was to Amy Dashwood what she had become to him. 
‘To be sure, she was now to him something that she had never 
been before. He had lost the woman who had won his love, 
but it took him by surprise to find in Miss Dashwood—whom 
for months past he had brought himself to believe a shallow, 
commonplace girl—a charming companion who shared all his 
own sympathies and reprobations, quick-witted and pleasant- 
mannered. ‘This was the secret of his attraction—he knew no 
woman, old or young, with whom he would more gladly 
exchange his thoughts for half an hour. 

It is no wonder that Miss Dashwood was deceived. She 
never had been so certain of anything as that Edward Wynter 
was still in love with her. 

Mrs. Dashwood was always very cordial with the young 
man. She had asked him, when they first met, to call, and a 
few days afterwards he did so, in the afternoon. Mrs. Dash- 
wood was at home, but Miss Dashwood alone was in the 
drawing-room when he came. They talked freely; there was 
no constraint between them. It was to Amy Dashwood’s 
thinking so like one of those old visits of his to the Rectory, 
which she lately had often recalled: the servant would take his 
horse round to the stable; he would come in unannounced, 
walking round to the south side of the house where the con- 
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servatory was, then through that into the smaller drawing- 
room where he knew she would be sitting. Then she re- 
membered how when he caught sight of her his face would 
brighten. How sure she had been of his love! Then he 
would pause a moment to look at her, and she would rise to 
meet him, and he would take her two hands in both of his and 
kiss them before he held her in his arms and kissed her. It 
seemed only yesterday, and yet nearly two years had passed 
since then. 

All this was in her memory as they spoke together. In 
former days he had not talked as he was talking now. In those 
days he had been more serious—silent, indeed, at moments, 
watching her, though, curiously, always—then telling her 
suddenly how he loved her, and what he would do for her if he 
could, and speaking in a wild, quick, earnest way which had 
sometimes startled her. Those things that he used to say 
came back vividly to her now; she could, she was sure, have 
remembered every single word of those passionate declarations 
of his. How he had loved her ! 

He talked very differently now—unconstrainedly, plea- 
santly, told her anecdotes of the people she knew; was quite 
natural and like himself; did not seem to wish to shun any 
particular subject, and yet talked of things that any indifferent 
person would talk of, with a manner friendly, pleasant, and 
amusing had it come from any one else, and which yet was 
unwelcome from him to her, and gave her an odd feeling of 
strangeness. Could it be that he had changed? It had not 
occurred to her before, yet what more likely? He must long 
ago have given her up entirely, during the long months after 
he had parted from her, when he was living in London as 
she had now heard, and struggling as yet without any achieve- 
ment of a position: he must during this period when he was 
hopeless of success, as he had once told her, have been hope- 
less of winning her whose winning could only go with 
success. In the course of that long time of his probation, 
must her memory not have gone quite away from him? Had 
any more hopeful love offered itself, the love of some woman 
to whom his hopeless poverty had seemed no obstacle ? 

Her mother came in, and the girl held back a little from 
the conversation, nourishing these not pleasant thoughts, and 
watching whether her former lover’s manner would be unem- 
barrassed with her too, and whether she could not surprise some 
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indication of his secret thoughts. She was a clever girl, quick 
to observe, with quickness sharpened in that fine school, 
Society, but not observant enough to perceive how Edward 
Wynter’s inclinations lay. With her mother he spoke unre- 
servedly, and that lady being an intelligent person, full of 
lively talk of things and people, he seemed to Miss Dashwood 
to give himself up willingly to the pleasure of conversation 
with her, and except for the occasional necessary reference to 
herself as a third person, he seemed wholly engrossed by her 
mother’s conversation. 

He paid a long visit; then he got up and went. Mrs. 
Dashwood parting from him with every show of cordiality and 
graciousness. 

“A quite charming man,” said that lady, when she had 
rung the bell; “it is a treat to meet any one so clever and 
original. How do you find him, Amy?” 

** Very much altered, indeed, mamma,” and the young 
lady walked to a table and rearranged the flowers on it, keeping 
her face from her mother’s sight; but she could not keep the 
tone of her words from her observation. Then Mrs. Dashwood 
knew how it stood between her daughter and her former 
lover, and, having hoped it was otherwise, was vexed, but said 
not a word. 

The Dashwoods went out a great deal into society, and 
Edward Wynter met them very often. They never failed to 
speak together, sometimes he danced with her, but their 
relations with one another never changed to a more cordial 
tone than when they had first met, nor did they even for a 
moment touch on the subject of their broken loves. People who 
heard this old story and saw them now again coming together 
prophesied a complete reconciliation, but the closer watchers— 
and there are many close watchers in a London ball-room— 
said no, their ways were not the ways of levers; there was 
nothing between them now; no love lost between them, and 
so on. 

This, however, was to some extent a mistake, and if it 
were now as it had once been between them, it would not 
be Amy Dashwood who would put their poverty forward as 
a bar. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


NUMBER NINETY-NINE, GRAFTON STREET. 


Ir has been suggested that the world of London, in its hunger 
for the new and the odd, finds to its liking many things that 
to outer barbarians might seem little acceptable. People with 
musical hobbies, with political hobbies, with artistic hobbies, 
people who can think and can talk of nothing but their par- 
ticular subject to all comers ; all such people are tolerated and 
even liked the better for labelling themselves so distinctly, 
even though their iteration is apt to inspire, sometimes ridicule, 
and sometimes fatigue ; even though they are men capable of 
telling a young lady just out the last news from the training 
stables, of talking to a minister of political economy, to a 
duchess about science, or to an alderman of art or literature. 

The happy few who can make a speciality of immense 
wealth can make very good social play with it, as no one 
needs to be told, and we have shown how, in Lady Aveling’s 
case, straitened circumstances are no bar toa high standing 
in the London world; but Lady Aveling’s large and well- 
lighted rooms, the crowd of servants, and the abundance of 
almost eatable ices and almost drinkable champagne, would 
hardly have passed for poverty, but for what the world knew 
of Lord Aveling’s mortgages and involved estates. There are 
instances of a much more unmitigated kind of poverty than 
this winning its way in this contradictory world of society. 

Mrs. Fontaine, the widow of Colonel Arthur Fontaine of 
the Guards, was a signal instance of such success. 

Her late husband, an extravagant man and a violent- 
tempered one, had done her the disservice of spending every 
shilling of her own small fortune, after having done the same 
by his own. He had neglected her and his children, and had 
involved his wife and them in the rupture which he had 
brought about with his own family. She was a proud woman ; 
and when, after his death, the noble family to whom he was 
related very properly and charitably offered to provide for their 
kinsman’s two daughters, their mother remembered the cold, 
and indeed somewhat hostile reception they had given to her- 
self as a bride, and refused their help. 

When the spendthrift Arthur Fontaine had written to his 
father, the Earl of Dimsdaile at Dimsdaile Castle, to beg that 
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a carriage should be sent to the station on the following day, 
to meet himself and his wife, that nobleman, who had had no 
previous intimation of his son’s marriage, was not unnaturally 
indignant. They had travelled quickly from Florence after their 
marriage, but the same post which brought Captain Fontaine’s 
letter brought some account from other sources of the marriage 
and of the bride. ‘My wife is the most lovely and most 
charming person in the world,” was all the son had said; but 
a friend’s letter told that she was a singer at the Opera who 
had just made a brilliant début. An anonymous letter added 
some details; she was the daughter of a Portuguese Jew im- 
presario, who had lent to or won money of Captain Fontaine. 
'This was true; but some further particulars of a scandalous 
and personal nature, were quite untrue. 

Falling thus suddenly into the domestic circle at Dimsdaile 
Castle, bringing such a character with her, and coming with 
so very prodigal a son, it is not to be wondered {at that the Earl, 
his Countess, and their five daughters accorded Mrs. Fontaine 
a kind of welcome which, though not a vindictive woman, she 
never forgot or forgave. 

In time the truth came out. The impresairo father—a fat 
man with a frogged coat, and much jewellery—was a fact ; but 
the other allegations were unsupported. Mrs. Fontaine was 
very pretty, had great charm of manner, spoke English with a 
most delightful foreign accent, and had a voice that set the 
musical world beside itself. Society was soon at the feet of 
Mrs. Fontaine and her husband. Then came Colonel Fon- 
taine’s death, and the offer of help from Lord Dimsdaile, and 
her refusal of it; and herein Mrs. Fontaine showed herself a 
remarkable woman. Most people who had resolved to refuse, 
would have done so curtly at least, if not rudely. Mrs. Fon- 
taine wrote a long letter in her peculiar, graceful phraseology, 
full of pretty sentences, which, to be sure, meant very little, 
and she ended by refusing. It was difficult to gather from 
the letter exactly why, but the refusal was absolute. 

Lord and Lady Dimsdaile were not displeased at the tone 
of the letter and their daughter-in-law’s proper pride. They 
renewed their offer, and again Mrs. Fontaine, with a new 
effusion of pretty gratitude, refused it. The Dimsdailes felt 
rather small. The correspondence, neatly tied up with blue 
ribbon, was shown to several of Mrs. Fontaine’s grandest 
friends. One great lady, a duchess, was enchanted with the 
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spirit and the good feeling of the widow. She insisted upon 
being entrusted with the letters, and her Grace’s chariot lum- 
bered all through May Fair and Belgravia that afternoon, 
bearing everywhere the little blue-ribboned packet and the 
story of dear Mrs. Fontaine’s devotion to her children. 

When years went on, and the Honourable Mrs. Fontaine 
actually was known to gain a livelihood by writing reports for 
the newspapers of concerts and operas, society was strangely 
moved to an enthusiasm of admiration. Her daughters grew 
up; she began to give little musical parties (she understood 
music thoroughly), and there was nothing in all London like the 
music that was heard in her poor little house in Grafton Street. 
Never were parties so successful. Great artists intrigued to 
be allowed to play or sing there; it was a passport for them 
to every concert-room in London or Paris. ‘To have the entrée 
of Mrs. Fontaine’s house was an honour that many people 
who “ went everywhere ” would have been glad to boast of. 
When some such fortunate person spoke of the mysterious 
precincts of Number 99, Grafton Street, silence fell upon the 
dinner party or the club group where the fact was mentioned, and 
less privileged ladies and gentlemen saddened at the reflection 
that they would probably never penetrate into this arcanum. 

The interior of Number 99 was certainly, in a way, peculiar. 
The drawing-rooms were characteristic of Mrs. Fontaine. She 
was known to have excellent taste ; her own and her daughters’ 
dress was exquisite, but her rooms were a marvel of shabbi- 
ness. ‘There were never enough chairs, and some of them 
were not safe to sit upon; the chief article of furniture in the 
drawing-room, besides the piano, was a narrow horsehair sofa ; 
the curtains were of red moreen, and scanty. 

“Please mind that dreadful hole in the carpet,” she would 
say, smilingly, to a distinguished guest, “I think that is the 
one that Prince So-and-so caught his foot in the other day, 
when he fell.” 

** Yes,” she would say, “‘ Duke, I think you can venture to 
sit in that chair |!” 

Her distinguished guests delighted in this; it was so re- 
freshingly original. They all agreed that she was the cleverest. 
woman in London, and her manner was so perfect with that. 
charming little foreign half drawl. 

People who found themselves in Mrs. Fontaine's house, felt. 
themselves to be the salt of the earth. ‘To be of the select few 
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who were invited, argued that one was either infinitely cleverer, 
or handsomer, or more highly-born, or richer, or more in- 
fluential, or more meritorious, or more notorious in some 
respect, than the rest of the world; and many of the guests 
got to think they must possess all these advantages together, 
to such a condition of good humour and complacency did 
they arrive at in 99, Grafton Street. 

The guests in that house were certainly selected with care. 
Foreign diplomatists, people of high rank, foreign and Eng- 
lish, only if they were remarkable for something besides their 
rank ; three or four distinguished authors, artists, politicians ; 
one or two anecdote-mongers ; among ladies, high rank in 
the fashionable world, or great beauty, was hardly a title to 
admittance, unless it was supplemented by some special 
accomplishment or charm of manner; but the peculiarity of 
the house that immediately struck every one was the almost 
entire absence of young men and quite young ladies. 

“Society in London is ruined by boys and girls,” was 
one of Mrs. Fontaine’s often repeated maxims. 

She would tell her daughters that the presence of a dozen 
shy, dull girls, with their eyes on the floor, and only daring to 
say “ Yes”’ and “‘ No,” was enough to make any party stupid ; 
and these young ladies had benefited by this precept as well 
as by the practice of their mother. They were not shy, and they 
were very far from dull; nobody could have accused them of 
keeping their eyes on the ground, and their conversation was 
by no means confined to “ Yes ” and “ No.” 

The clever, cynical people among the guests, and the 
aggregate of cleverness and cynicism was considerable in 
Grafton Street, did not wonder at the exclusion of young 
ladies, seeing that two very charming ones were always at 
hand, but they asked themselves, why exclude young men? 
They would have supposed that the maternal instinct should 
have moved Mrs. Fontaine to the opposite course, but, their 
wonder expressed, they ended by admitting that Mrs. Fon- 
taine was so clever, be sure she had some excellent reason of 
her own for what she did. 

It was the measure of Edward Wynter’s acceptance in 
London society that he was admitted within these delightful 
precincts. ‘I want you,”’ Mrs. Fontaine had said to him one 
day when she caused him to be presented to her, “I want 
you to renew your acquaintance with Lily.” 
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“But,” said the young man, “I never knew any one with 
so charming a name.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Fontaine, “and, to speak frankly, 
and as one ought, it was she who bade me be sure to ask 
you to our Thursdays—Grafton Street, Number 99, you 
know it?” 

“Indeed I do,” said the young man, laughing, “as one 
knows Paradise! You are very kind.” 

‘It is an invitation that is not altogether mine, you see.” 

*“T assure you I am very curious.” 

As indeed he was ; and going there on the following Thurs- 
day, he discovered the mysterious Lily to be no other than 
the little girl with the large umbrella and cotton gloves whom 
he had met in the waiting-room of the “ London Mail,” and 
whom he had more than once encountered ‘and spoken to in 
the passages of the office. What a change from the shabby 
little person he had made friends with! She had just finished 
singing a pretty Venetian ballad; he had held back a moment 
at the door, not to interrupt the singer by his entrance, and 
listened to the plaintive burden of her song. 

It was a house in which it was absolutely impossible not 
to be fascinated. The eldest daughter had, at a very early 
age, married, and become a widow—a very charming one—and 
her bereavement had oecurred so soon after her marriage, 
and now so long ago, that neither the outward nor the inner 
signs of widowhood were visible about Madame Ileva. A 
Count Ileva had been born in some mysterious recess of 
Poland, apparently for the express purpose of conferring the 
estate of widowhood upon Mrs. Fontaine’s elder daughter. 
No one had known much about him; no one seemed to regret 
him, and if any one of the guests ever mentioned him at Mrs. 
Fontaine’s parties, it was to say in an undertone, with a 
cautious smile, “ Poor fellow! yes, I remember him. He 
valsed wonderfully.” Madame Ileva might perhaps have for- 
gotten to be melancholy about her bereavement, if it had not 
happened that a pretty, pensive smile, was one of her par- 
ticular attractions. Critical people, however, would say that 
she used to have that same pretty smile six years ago, before 
her marriage. Count Ilcva had been very poor, and his wife 
returned to her mother’s house on his death. 

The two young ladies were not unlike. Both of them had 
the clear, well-shaped grey eyes of their father, the dark lashes 
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and eye-brows of their mother, and her pale complexion and 
smooth skin and mobile features. They were pretty, not with 
the prettiness of bright colouring and plump cheeks, which so 
often does duty for beauty in English ball-rooms, and is, it must 
be admitted, an admirable imitation of it. They were, in every 
sense of the word, charming young ladies. Mothers of other 
young ladies would look at these slim, graceful girls, with their 
pleasant smiles, their low voices and mildly intelligent volu- 
bility, their wonderful accomplishments and educated society 
manners, and think with dismay of the awkwardness, shyness, 
and mental and physical clumsiness of their own daughters, 
and then, getting home, they would, as mothers will, set up the 
two young ladies of Grafton Street as standards of perfection to 
be imitated in every possible way; till at last a reactionary 
feeling was aroused against these model young ladies, and some 
bolder spirits had been heard to speak of the Mrs. Fontaine’s 
daughters as artificial dolls, and as “snaky, uncomfortable 
girls,” very clever, no doubt, but without a spark of genuine 
feeling about them. 7 

It was, in truth, a little bit of the great war always being 
waged between manners and morals: a skirmish on the great 
battlefield as to whether these two things are not antagonistic 
and incompatible—Dr. Johnson against Lord Chesterfield over 
again. Can your heart be soundif your manners are good? Is 
the sweetest kernel not found in the roughest husk? Does 
virtue not invariably reside under an ungainly exterior, and 
is a man who takes his hat off to a lady not almost certain to 
be a scoundrel ? I leave the discussion where I found it, not 
presuming to decide. 

The frequenters of Mrs. Fontaine’s drawing-rooms were by 
no means the sort of people to vote with Dr. Johnson on this 
question ; nevertheless the general opinion was that there was 
a little bit too much artificiality in 99, Grafton Street. True, in 
Mrs. Fontaine’s little affectations there was a delightful foreign 
flavour which carried them off, but the daughters were, or 
ought to be, it was thought, thorough Englishwomen. ‘Their 
training was too perfect ; it was very pleasant to have to do with 
such graceful, composed, clever, young ladies, but there was 
about it all a spice of something almost theatrical; not in the 
least what our critics mean by stagey, but that perfect art which 
afew of the best actors and actresses have attained to, and 
whereby they can at times almost imitate the behaviour of real 
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ladies and gentlemen, and the ways of real drawing-rooms. 
The Fontaines seemed to some observant people to be always 
performing a little comedy together, to “act up to each 
other’s points,” as theatre folks have it, to know their parts 
thoroughly, and to require an audience. No one was simple 
enough to think there was any true human nature about them, 
—not even that sort of second nature which the proverb tells 
us comes from habit. 

It is easier to describe these two exquisite young creatures 
together than separately, so strong a family resemblance was 
there between them. Though the elder was a married woman 
of twenty-five, and the youngest little more than a child of 
seventeen, the two sisters dressed alike ; seldom in the innocent 
muslins and tarletans of ordinary young English ladies, and 
which seem so delightfully to reflect the simplicity and naiveté 
of their fair wearers. Mrs. Fountaine’s daughters often wore 
the silks and richer dresses of older people or more married 
people ; but even in the eyes of female critics they never 
seemed to overstep the line between right snd wrong dressing, 
So exquisite even in these difficult eyes was the make and fit of 
their dresses, so marvellous their coifwres, so admirable the 
simplicity, and so perfect the harmonies of the tender greys 
and faint neutral shades of colour in which they appeared. 

They were both slight, graceful and pretty, but Madame 
Ileva was the prettier; they were both accomplished, and 
sang and played like professional musicians, but the second 
daughter had the more perfect voice,—conversation was im- 
possible when its clear soprano tones were heard; they were 
both clever, but Miss Fontaine was admittedly the cleverer of 
the two. 

It was she who was singing as Edward Wynter came into 
the room for the first time. It was a Venetian song, a sort of 
ballad, and every one knows that it takes some discretion to 
sing such a ballad, for one may be over-pathetic and thereby 
ridiculous, or one may miss the humour that always lies some- 
where in these North Italian songs, and then the whole thing 
is unendurably lugubrious ; but Miss Lily Fontaine might have 
been a gondolier’s daughter, for the ease and vivacity with 
which she sang, picking her way through the quaint, tortuous 
note-passages with a dainty precision that caught every 
connoisseur’s ear in the room, and changing her time to a slower 
movement, as she came back again and again to the pretty, 
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plaintive ritournelle, in a way that showed there was in her 
something very far beyond a mere peasant’s artfulness. 

Edward Wynter came as the last notes ended, and fixed 
his eyes upon the singer. It was indeed the little girl whose 
acquaintance he had made in the newspaper office. He thought 
of the shabby black stuff gown she had worn, and looked at her 
exquisitely-fitting pearl-grey dress, delicately relieved by a 
touch here and there of a darker shade of grey; he thought of 
the monstrously ugly little hat she used to wear, and looked at 
her elaborately dressed hair, which even he, in his male ignor- 
ance, knew had been touched by an artist’s hand; he remem- 
bered her fluffy black gloves, when he looked at her tiny hands, 
so marvellously cased in close-fitting kid. 

She seemed glad to see him. They were old friends, for 
many times since that first encounter, had he, meeting her in 
the passages or waiting-rooms of the office, stopped and spoken ; 
learning her business on the paper, telling her something of his, 
but never caring to enquire anything of her home history. He 
did not recall to her their common experiences of the business 
world ; they talked of the other world,—the world of society ; 
and he did not even remind her, further than by the fact of 
claiming her acquaintance, that they had met amid such much 
less brilliant surroundings. It was a wonder to him to hear 
this—as he had thought—quaint, quiet little person, wrapped 
up in her “‘ copy for press,”’ with seemingly no outlook upon 
any world save that very narrow one of the Opera House and 
concert-room and newspaper office, talk so well the usual con- 
ventional talk of an ordinary society-going young lady. It was 
like thinking to have finished a pleasant book and finding that 
it has another volume. 

“T only wonder we have never met before,” he meant in 
the great world. 

** Yes,” she said, ‘‘ for I hear you go everywhere.” 

“T know you go everywhere; that is why I wondered. 
How is it?” 

She laughed. “It is because London is so big. Two 
everywheres do not make an anywhere.” 

There was something in her way of speaking that struck 
him as unusual and yet pleasant. Her voice was sweet and low, 
but very clear: all that she said she spoke quickly and in- 
cisively, as if she had meant to make that very speech long 
ago, very different from the common drawl and hesitancy of 
less quick-witted young ladies. 
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He looked at her curiously, wondering whether the little 
sally she had made was of her own making, or picked up at 
second hand. She was holding her two hands clasped on the 
handle of her fan; she put it into her left hand and held the 
palm of her right towards him, with a pretty turn of her white 
wrist. 

“You are thinking of my black cotton gloves, are you 
not?” she said, with a little smile. 

“*T never could have guessed you had such pretty hands !” 
he said, laughing. 

She held it out as if for inspection. It was a very well- 
shaped little hand, slender and graceful like herself, and the 
palm of it with the grey kid tightly stretched over it not 
much bigger than a crown-piece. 

“T could never quite understand those cotton gloves of 
yours,” he said, seriously. ‘‘ Why did you wear them? Was 
it a disguise ?” 

“Yes,” she said; “I dressed for my part. Could you 
believe seriously that any one could be called Champer- 
nowne ? ” 

*‘ Seriously, I think you deserve an odd name, if you will 
take that as a compliment.” 

“No,” she said, shaking her head, “Iwill not. It is a 
mistake to be eccentric; it is a mistake not to be like other 
young ladies. People laugh at one. Pray, never tell me 
again I am odd.” 

He looked at her, and thought he had never seen any one 
so armed cap-d-pie against any shaft of ridicule. 

“Unless you wish me to be quite insincere, I shall never 
tell you that you are like other young ladies.” 

She looked a little displeased. ‘“‘ What have I done to 
make myself so unlike the rest of the world ? ” 

“Ts it not something to wish not to be singular? I have 
seldom met any one before who did not at least wish to be 
thought original.” 

“Of young ladies ? ” 

“Yes, of the few I have known at all well.” 

“ Of Miss Dashwood, for instance ? ” 

«Why do you ask? ” he said, looking quickly at her. 

“Only,” she answered, composedly, “‘ because I can see 
her now, behind you, looking at us—watching us.” 

There was an edd, serious look on the girl’s face. Edward 
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Wynter did not turn round, but he laughed as he answered, 
*‘T am not in Miss Dashwood’s confidence, so I must not 
presume to tell her character, must I?” 

“‘T thought you knew Miss Dashwood very well? ” 

**So I do,” said he, pleasantly, “ a_i I will go and talk to 
her, for I have not seen her for an age.’ 

From which little dialogue it may be gathered that Edward 
Wynter was quite able to take care of himself amidst the 
quick-witted society of 99, Grafton Street. 


CHAPTER X. 


‘‘UN PHILOSOPHE REGARDANT LES ASTRES SE LAISSA CHOIR DANS 
UN PUITS.”’ 


A MAN embarked on the voyage of life may think himself par- 
ticularly fortunate if, before starting, he has been provided 
with that which shall act as a talisman and preservative against 
one particular form of danger. It is surely a particular hard- 
ship, a monstrous circumstance, that a man beginning the 
struggle of life with his eyes fixed on certain objects to be 
attained, should suddenly, by the force of circumstances over 
which he has no sort of control, should suddenly, I say, find 
himself twisted and turned about and diverted from his said 
serious purpose, and see all his plans made abortive and himself 
carried away, nolens volens, into quite new paths—paths 
studded with all manner of stumbling-blocks, stones, brambles, 
thistles, and every sort of impediment that makes a path a 
hard one. 

No man in chalking out the plan of his life dreams of 
making allowance for this sort of deviatiou; he marks his 
course on the chart, and sets sail; but he never, as it were, 
adjusts his compasses. He never says, I shall go on very fairly, 
travelling safely enough on my journey, and then suddenly 
I shall make an insane, devil-possessed jump to one side, and 
find myself plunged up to the neck in a quagmire, out of which 
I shall extricate myself (if I ever do get out) in the sorriest 
plight imaginable, and to all spectators an abject and ridiculous 
object. To leave metaphor, a man never foresees that he, like 
the rest of the world, is ever going to fall in loye; or, if he 
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does foresee the catastrophe, he is resolved that it shall be in 
his case a reasonable, philosophic sort of proceeding, with 
choice of time, place, and person in his own hands. — 

How particularly happy, then, is that individual who, by 
pure accident, shall have learned to hear the syren’s song 
unmoved, shall have had the good luck to find out the false 
notes in that bewitching music ! 

Edward Wynter was, as we know, in this fortunate 
predicament ; he was able to journey through life in the 
character of an Ulysses with his ears stopped. The daughters 
of Steropé could not lure him to his destruction with their most 
cunning strains. The fowler’s snare was to him a very pal- 
pable piece of contrivance, which he could promise himself 
should never entangle him. It was quite extraordinary, he 
said to himself, what idiots quite sensible, grown-up men were 
constantly making themselves on this point; and having had 
his own dearly-bought experience, and having his thoughts 
well occupied and his hands full of work, he was able to leave 
this foolish passion of love on one side as a possibly disturbing 
element in his life. In other words, Mr. Edward Wynter, walk- 
ing across the room to where Miss Dashwood was standing, 
was able to contemplate that young lady from a thoroughly 
dispassionate point of view, and to arrive at the conclusion 
that, as young ladies went, she was a thoroughly agreeable 
girl, and certainly as pretty as it was possible to be. If he 
could be dispassionate here, he reflected, he was safe any- 
where. 

Miss Dashwood was one of the very few young ladies who 
obtained admission to the difficult circle in Grafton Street. It 
was not to her face that she owed her entrée, though she 
ranked as an admitted London beauty ; nor to her birth, nor 
to her pleasant manners and pleasant talk, but because of her 
possession of all these things together. He had had the 
fortune to fall in love with this paragon of young ladies, and 
the better fortune, as he fully believed, to fall out of love. 
There he should have stopped; but it is difficult to be quite 
wise at twenty-four. He should not have made friends with 
this young lady; he should not have patched up a peace with 
the vanquished enemy so soon after the battle; he should have 
remembered enough of his University logic to know that like 
causes lead to like effects. 

Most men’s and some women’s ideal is born with them, 
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and usually when they meet with some approach to it in a living 
person, they invest him or her with the wanting attributes, and 
straightway fall down in adoration before it. This was what 
had happened to Edward Wynter. His fancy had made an 
idol of Amy Dashwood, and his reason and his luck together 
had shown him what sort of shrine he had been worshipping 
at; but his ideal was not destroyed, and his fancy was always 
ready to be at work again. A man who has had his dip into 
the sea of worldly experience gets a shock that rids him of a 
great deal of his enthusiasm ; and if he has occasion to fashion 
another idol to set up in an empty shrine, be sure it shall have 
more clay and less fine gold about it than the first occupant of 
that sanctum. 

What a fuss he had made, he now sometimes reflected, about 
this affair between Miss Dashwood and himself; what a very 
irrationally romantic idiot he had been to expect that a girl 
should wish to keep her word, and marry a poor man whom she 
had accepted with a fortune! He would at times contemplate, 
with not a little contempt, the hysterical sentimentality of 
many women—more assumed, to be sure, than real; and he got to 
entertain a sincere admiration for the calm good sense of Amy 
Dashwood. Itwas, he began to persuade himself, a charming 
characteristic. She neither was nor pretended to be romautic. 
She often joined with him in ridicule of the common affecta- 
tions of enthusiasm and self-sacrifice; it was, they agreed, a 
sham, a thing assumed; it was a mockery of what could not 
possibly be true in human nature. 

‘here was something so real, so sterling, so straightforward 
about Miss Dashwood; nothing in her of the trickiness and 
pretty ways and affectations of other women. And she was 
such a perfect companion—so intelligent, so much interested in 
all that interested him. It was a friendship of the most de- 
lightful kind. With a male friend, a man has always to do 
with a possible rival. A man’s success and well-doing may 
always be a cause of some shadowy and unexpressed envy to 
his friend, if the friend be a man; but in friendship between 
men and women this is less probable. ‘‘ How delightful, 
then, such a companionship as this,” thought Edward Wynter, 
“a woman with whom I can sympathise on every single 
subject, from whom I need withhold nothing!” He had even 
once or twice, in talking with her, recalled, with some deli- 
cate touches of humour, the story of their former parting, 
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making a little fun of his own boyish romance and disappoint- 
ment, and he had not perceived that she had shrunk from 
these reminiscences ; but she had been careful that he should 
not notice this shrinking on her part. 

Every day, looking into his eyes, she had asked herself, 
“Does he still care for me?” and the answer was always 
doubtful till the day she had first heard him talk in this way 
of her treasen to him—so she now thought of it to herself. 
After that day the answer was no longer doubtful, and her out- 
look on life thereafter got greyer and drearier. 

One day, however, he made a discovery. It was towards 
the end of July. She had been staying with her mother in 
London from early in April. The season was drawing to a 
close. They were riding together in the park. 

“This will be our very last ride,” said Miss Dashwood. 

A very curious and a very unpleasant and a very unac- 
countable feeling came over him. He tried to laugh as he 
made some necessary reply, but the smile died on his lips. 
He had been seeing this girl now every day, and often two or 
three times every day, for several months, and he had until 
this present moment not asked himself how he could bear the 
loss of this companionship. Does a man, he asked himself, 
parting from his dearest friend, feel the pang he now felt ? 
He looked at her more inquiringly than he had done for a long 
time. Was the secret of his liking to be in Amy Dashwood’s 
company more than a liking of her friendliness towards him, of 
her pleasant, open ways, of her quick sympathies with his often 
unspoken thoughts ? 

She was bending a little forward as she stretched her hand 
to stroke the sleek neck of her horse. There was a foolish 
sort of pride in him that this girl who had been so much to 
him, with whom he was now so much brought together, was 
so immeasurably more graceful and pretty than any other 
woman. He even liked to think that she sat her horse better, 
that her hat and her habit, down to the most insignificant 
point of her equipment, were in simpler, truer, and better 
taste than any oneelse’s. ‘The sun was shining in her face, and 
as she averted it a little, it shone right into her clear young 
eyes, and showed depths of limpid brown like the depths in a 
moss agate; it fell on her brown hair, and flecked it here and 
there with gold, it warmed the tints of her face, and showed 
how pure and fine was the texture of the skin, and the hot sun- 
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light shone right through the delicate ear, and glowed in it 
with tints of rich carmine. 

Men are dull sometimes in seeing such things, and take 
their time to discover them, and then suddenly they burst on 
their perception in a single enlightening flash. 

She guessed somehow, partly from her woman’s instinct, 
partly from his long-continued gaze, partly from his long 
silence, that her sovereignty over his love, for so long in 
ubeyance, was coming to her again, and turning her face 
towards him—her eyes still full of the sunlight in them and 
its glory still tingeing her face—and noticing his unwonted 
seriousness, she knew quite well that he was troubled by her 
beauty, and there came into her face that faint, inscrutable 
smile that comes now and then on the faces of fair women; the 
smile that is as old as the hills and as new as this morning’s 
flower-bud, that the old sculptor cut on the marble lips of his 
Venus Victrix, and Leonardo drew on those of his Lady Lisa, 
the smile which is so unlike the smile of common joyousness, 
and which in simple men’s eyes is so ineffable, and which they 
christen, in their simplicity, ‘‘ cruel” and “ mysterious,” and 
I know not what, and which, after all, comes from nothing in 
the world but triumphant self-complacency. 

It was Amy Dashwood’s moment of victory, and a very 
sweet one indeed. She had but half cared for him in the 
former days when he had so loved her, but she had longed in- 
tensely for this re-establishment of her sovereignty during all 
the long period of his estrangement. There are many women 
whose love is far less strong than their pride in being beloved, 
and this was so with Amy Dashwood. To her the crisis of 
their loves had come; the supreme moment with her was the 
moment when she was now again quite sure of him. 

They rode side by side in a silence that was very unusual 
between them ; then, coming to the end of the row, they drew 
up their horses for a moment. She turned her face towards 
him, and it was transfigured not alone by the mellow light in 
the sky, but by this same secret consciousness of her power ; 
and as he looked on this girl’s lovely face, its loveliness sud- 
denly grew to possess its ancient power. She was to him 
again the woman he had loved, the old fierce fire burnt as 
strong as ever; but he was not now the boy he then was, she 
had not now her old inscrutability, he had not got to know 
the world, and to know her, so long and so well for nothing. 
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He guessed by her face that she was sure of his love: he saw 
her triumph in her eyes. 

“This will be our very last ride together,” she said, 
repeating what she had said some minutes before, ‘‘are you 
sorry ?”’ 

“Why do youask? Do you not know well enough that 
I am sorry?” He spoke almost roughly. He had never 
spoken like this before: she knew why it was. 

“T thought,” she said with a slight laugh, ‘ that you were 
above putting yourself out for such a small matter. We have 
so often agreed, you know, how absurd it is to let anybody or 
anything be necessary to one’s happiness. ‘Those are your 
principles, are they not?” 

“‘T have borrowed them from you.” 

“T beg your pardon, I accepted them from you, Mr. Wynter.” 

“You acted up to them on one particular occasion, Miss 
Dashwood,” he said, still imitating her own lightness of tone. 

** Ah, yes!” she said, “I did.’ She changed her coun- 
tenance and dropped her eyes. 

“So you see you are more original than you think! It 
was you who formed my opinions. I was simple enough till 
you taught me the wisdom of indifference.” 

‘You never cared for me in those days, Edward, did you ?” 
she had suddenly began to speak in serious tones. “ It was 
only a boyish fancy ?” 

“Look, Amy,” they called each other by their Christian 
names almost unconsciously to themselves for the first time 
since that love parting two years ago; ‘shall I tell you now 
calmly and rationally what you were to me then? I was a 
boy, you say; it was a passing boyish fancy, you think; why, 
I tell you, Amy, you were my whole life to me. I seemed to 
myself to have had no soul and no life before the day I first 
saw you. Your very presence lightened the whole world to 
me. It seemed incredible to me that there could be sorrow 
where you were. I could almost have brought myself to be- 
lieve that there was some magic in you. By heaven, Amy, I 
did believe it ! and for me there was, too. If you had told me 
you could move a mountain with your little finger, I don’t 
know how I could have brought myself to disbelieve you. I 
know that you did work a miracle for me; you made the 
whole current of my life flow, which had stood still before I 
knew you. You can call this a boy’s fancy; I tell you it was 
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something beyond and greater than mere love. I did not love 
you, you were too much to me for that. You were the sun of 
my world ; your presence warmed and lighted my whole being. 
With your absence I thought my soul would have died again. 
You were a divinity to me—I worshipped you!” 

He had spoken in the quick, eager, earnest way which she 
knew so well in him: he changed his tone again suddenly, and 
said, “ Amy, did you ever hear of anything more ridiculous 
than this ?”’ 

Her hands trembled, and her breathing came fast. This 
extravagance of his did not seem excessive to her. She had 
heard him say things like this long ago, and in this same im- 
petuous manner, and then even, they had thrilled her, but not 
with the strange delight which they gave her now. ‘I'he tears 
almost came into her eyes, but they were tears of the most 
exquisite joy. 

“You did care for me then, Edward,” she said, “ though 
you are changed now; and now I am changed, too, from 
what I was—and now I understand you. When you said 
these things before, they seemed to me but half real.” 

He watched her, but he did not speak. The loveliness of 
her face seemed to him to grow, in some indefinable way, into 
fuller intensity and more perfect exquisiteness, as she thus 
almost in plain words told him of her new love. 

*“ Now,” she said, ‘‘ you will never speak like this again, 
except to recall what is past and dead.” 

“Now,” said Edward Wynter, speaking very slowly, and 
in a lower tone, ‘now, Amy, I love you as I did then—I love 
you with my whole soul and heart!” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


Tue “ London Mail” was a good property. Such intellectual 
engines as newspapers, or periodicals, or reviews, pass like 
estates, railway bonds, ships, or houses, into the possession of 
owners who are often signally deficient in any aptitude for 
literary possession. A man who never put on paper a lucid 
sentence of English in his life, may own a journal whose 
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opinions are respected by the whole world of intellect. As a 
rule, such a man is prudent if he is not clever. Asa rule, the 
mere capitalist no more meddles with his literary property, 
than he farms his own estate or navigates the ship that has 
become his; but there are capitalists and capitalists. Some 
men are aware of their incapacity, and some are not ; and the 
“London Mail” having become the property of an honest 
City drysalter who had retired from business, this gentleman, 
curiously unconscious of the depths of his own ignorance of 
politics and letters, set to work to increase the circulation of 
his paper on the same principles as those on which he had 
successfully extended the drysalting business which had en- 
riched him. 

Now, the “ London Mail” had a respectable, rather than 
a large, circle of readers. It appealed to thoughtful and 
moderate people, who wished to read their own views clearly 
put in grammatical English. Such a class is naturally a 
small one, and the circulation of his new property did not 
satisfy the new proprietor. Personally he did not approve of 
the somewhat meagre lucidity of style of his paper. It bored 


him. It was not picturesque enough, nor emotional enough ; 
nor, as he told the editor, smart enough. 
He had called at the office, and developed his views fully. 


T want you,” 


the paper.” 

“ More what, sir?” said Mr. Bryant. 

“* More spice—more ‘ go,’ more human nature! ”’ 

The editor told him bluntly that he would only write in his 
own way, and only admit writing that pleased his own taste. 
He warned him that any lowering of the paper’s tone, or change 
of style, would endanger its sale among its own readers. The 
drysalter did not appreciate these refinements, and suggested 
the employment of the flashy pen of a certain eminent literary 
hack. ‘The editor refused; the capitalist insisted; and Mr. 
Bryant at once threw up his editorship. The drysalter had 
desired nothing better. He went from the office chuckling 
and rubbing his hands. 

In course of time the polite world was electrified by the 
appearance in the “ London Mail” of a hysterical article on 
a social question. The old prestige of the paper gave weight 
to this unaccustomed utterance. It was quoted and seriously 
commented upon by the weekly press. The circulation went 


said the drysalter, ‘to put more ‘spice’ into 
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up for a time, but a dangerous competition was arous°d ; it 
was an invasion of ground already strongly occupied, and the 
previous occupant of the emotional province of journalism 
followed suit with a strong leader upon High Church Curates. 
The |‘ London Mail” replied with a thrilling article upon 
ladies’ dress ; but the rival paper showered upon its readers 
a perfect catalogue of highly picturesque leading articles upon 
cooks and lady’s-maids, upon cabmen, chignons, capital 
punishment, and the shopping of ladies, and the “ London 
Mail”’ was eclipsed. Its own readers had been disgusted, and 
but few new ones secured. 

The proprietor saw his mistake. Many of the contributors 
would not, or could not, conform to the new taste. The new 
editor himself was full of dash and “life ;” his own articles 
were, in their way, delightful; but in spite of precept and 
example, his staff lagged behind him—they could not rise to 
his level. Moderation and good taste were still fatally con- 
spicuous, and the new circle of readers were disappointed. 

Edward Wynter flatly refused to adopt the new style. He 
was told that his services would be no longer required ; and 
again he was a free man, a homeless adventurer as before in 
the field of letters. 

All London—all the London of clubs and drawing-rooms 
—knew in a week that he was no longer on the “ London 
Mail ;” and as no man can be young and successful with im- 
punity, the story of his dismissal was circulated by his secret 
enemies with several not very flattering embellishments. 

“Young Wynter, yes,” said one club acquaintance; “‘an 
awful temper—threw a file of the ‘London Mail’ at his 
editor’s head! I am very sorry for him; but one can’t be 
surprised.” 

“Was that it?” said another. “I heard that Bryant had 
favoured him from the first, and pushed him on to the staff; 
and when Bryant went, the new man soon found out what a 
stick the fellow was, and told him to go.” 

“T really am glad to hear this,” said a third, “ for the 
story I heard was a bad one. ‘They said he was getting too 
fond of his brandies-and-soda, and latterly could never come up 
to time. ‘They can’t stand that on a newspaper, you know— 
plays the devil, sir,’ and so forth; and Edward Wynter, 
going as usual into society, found by no means the welcome 
he had previousiy encountered. As a leading-article writer on 
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the “London Mail” he was somebody; as an unemployed 
adventurer, he was entitled to absolutely no consideration at 
all. He was, for aught that anybody knew, a beggar ; just 
the sort of person—a club friend said of him one day—who 
would suddenly ask a man to lend him five pounds—a devilish 
awkward sort of fellow to know ! 

To be nobody in a great city, and to know nobody, and 
meet nobody who will express their sense of one’s unimport- 
ance, is disagreeable enough; but to have a hundred acquaint- 
ances, and to be reminded at every minute of the low place 
one holds in their esteem, is a tenfold aggravation of the 
unpleasantness of the situation. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that such wounds to a man’s pride and sense of 
dignity are salutary. It is only the envy and uncharitableness 
of the world that leads them to use the common phrase of a 
man so treated, “It will do him good; take the conceit out 
of him.” I suspect that we have all of us in our hearts less 
conceit than we get credit for; and I am quite sure, that to 
deprive us of what modest self-confidence we possess, is to do 
us as ill a service as the world is capable of. 

Edward Wynter felt his troubles keenly, but he was accus- 
tomed to this very sort of trouble. He had enjoyed a good 
deal of depreciation in his day. He had ranked as a fool, and 
had not been quite sure but that he was one. Now that he 
was set down as in some sort an impostor, there was an 
element of injustice about public opinion that made it still 
harder to bear; but on the whole he did endure the trial 
pretty well; or, what is nearly as good, made no sign of how 
keenly it affected him. He could have put by the whole 
matter if he could have been sure of one thing—if he could 
have been quite certain that Amy Dashwood would not go 
against him when the rest of the world did. He had now, 
unfortunately, no enthusiasm in regard to any profession of 
faith and constancy on the part of Miss Dashwood. The time 
had been when to have let any suspicion of anything so ignoble 
as a weakening of her faith in deference to the world’s opinion, 
would have made him feel a hot flush of indignation. All this 
was past. He knew her to be delightful to him in every way ; 
he knew that he loved her, he had heard her tell him that she 
loved him; but he knew only too well that she was only a 
woman—not a book heroine; and he had got to be satisfied 
that she should be only this. He did not even want to revive 
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his old illusions. He did not want to believe again in a perfect 
woman. Let her only hold fast to him, now that the world 
had cast him off and had let him drift; let her but come up 
to the common accepted standard of faith among women ; let 
her new allegiance not be shaken, and he would ask for no 
more. But asking this, he asked too much of fate; and he 
never knew how complete was his fall, till he found a letter 
from Miss Dashwood, beginning : 


** My dear Edward, 

“T hardly know how to say what I have to say to you. 
You will of course know what it is going to be. My mother abso- 
lutely forbids me to continue my engagement with you. She is, 
as you well know, the least worldly person in the world” (“I 
do not know anything of the sort,”’ thought Mr. Wynter) ; “‘ but 
she says that it would be as wrong for me to keep you, under 
present circumstances, to your word to me, as it would be for you 
to think what I said binding. It is heart-breaking to me” (this 
was nearer the truth than her lover believed) “to give you up, 
but what can I do, what can we either of us do? We are so 
poor.’ There were four more closely written pages to this 
effect, and the ending was: ‘‘ My mother and I leave town to- 
morrow, and we are therefore not likely to meet again for several 
months. If we ever do come together hereafter, we shall at least 

have nothing to reproach each other with. 

“ Believe me to remain always 

“* Your sincere friend, 


“ Amy Dashwood.” 


A man who had fallen in love twice over with the same 
woman almost deserved this letter. Edward Wynter made 
sure it was her own letter, and that it conveyed her own senti- 
ments. He had not the wit to see that these balanced phrases 
were not the writing of a woman who, as he had reason to 
know, had given him her heart—such as it was to give.. He 
did not know that she had torn up a dozen letters because 
her mother would not let them go; he did not know 
that a woman who has given ever so little of her heart is 
never so inexorable as this in the dismissal of her lover—that 
she would have told him to go in one ling, and bade him not 
despair in the next, and half recall him in the last. It was 
the stern Mrs. Dashwood, a loving mother if a worldly woman 
who had insisted finally upon dictating this letter—doing this 
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cruel kindness to both lovers, having a well-grounded con- 
fidence that her daughter would survive the laceration of her 
feelings, and get over her grief in a week, be fairly cheerful in 
a fortnight, and very much obliged to herself in less than a 
month. 

There is something so exceedingly ludicrous in this sort of 
misfortune that it is very difficult for the hero of a story—even 
so unromantic a one as this—to emerge from the position with 
the due preservation of heroic dignity. A man so crossed in 
love has one of three courses before him: he may turn into 
the melancholy and puling lover; he may become a confirmed 
cynic—the man who having tasted the bitter waters of Marah 
will needs have it thereafter that no water whatever is sweet ; 
or he may be more like a philosopher and more of a man, set 
his teeth, bear his misfortune with all the fortitude he may, and 
let time heal his grievous wound. , 

‘he wound in Edward Wynter’s case was grievous enough, 
but he was a man of strong fibre, and brought up in a stern 
school of hardship where strong fibre is strengthened. This 
last blow, moreover, was as nothing to what he had already 
suffered from the same woman, for now there was very little of 
disillusion ; there was indeed the deprivation of a thing he had 
delighted in, the loss of a woman who was very dear to him, 
but no disenchantment, no revelation of mortality in a divinity, 
as had happened with his boyish love ; and in time therefore 
he added this heavy load to what he had already to carry, and 
he bore the whole burden as patiently and cheerfully as a man 
well can who has lost his prestige, his fortune, and his love, 
and who is aware that a dozen scandalous and ridiculous stories 
are circulating to his discredit. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Ir was some weeks after Edward Wynter’s receipt of the very 
dispiriting letter quoted in the last chapter, that he called one 
day for the last time at the office of the “London Mail.” He 
had during these weeks still written from time to time for the 
paper, in fulfilment of his engagement with the late editor, but 
that engagement had now come to an end, and he called to 
close his business relations. 
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*‘T wish,” said the new editor, ‘‘ we could induce you to stay 
with us.” 

“T desire nothing better,” said Edward Wynter; “ but 
how can I go on writing for you when you put my articles in 
the waste-paper basket ?” 

“Not all of them,” said the editor; “ that article of yours 
last week on cuneiform inscriptions was full of life and light- 
ness. No pedantry, no heavy learning—that is the sort of 
thing we want, sir!” 

“T feel really flattered,” said the young man; “but you 
guess of course that I know nothing whatever about. cuneiform 
inscriptions ? ” 

“To be sure you did not; no man can write a lively article 
on a subject he thoroughly understands, Well, apply the same 
principle to literature and politics, and stay with us.” 

“Quite impossible.” 

“Why so? Now, my dear sir, pray listen tome. Lama 
much older man than you, and I will venture to give youa 
little advice.” 

The editor was a stout, good-natured, bald-headed, middle- 
aged man, round faced and pale complexioned, whose one 
luxury consisted in the smoking, every day of his life, of twenty 
excellent Havanna cigars, and round whose not very saintlike 
head floated at all time a glory, or aureole, composed of stale 
tobacco smoke. Sitting comfortably in his red leather office 
chair, he rolled himself in it towards Edward Wynter, and tap- 
ping the young man good-humouredly upon the knee, and sur- 
rounding him (so that he sneezed twice) with his tobacco halo, 
he addressed him thus: 

“You are a young man, Mr. Wynter, and will not be 
offended at a lecture from a man old enough to be your 
father.” 

“‘ By no sort of means,” said Edward, “and I think it to be 
a very kind and friendly act in you to take the trouble.” 

“Good. Now, what I want to urge upon you is this—here 
is achance such as few men get in their lifetime. You have 
talents of a high and of a peculiar order.” 

“Thank you very much,” said Edward Wynter. 

“Oh, my dear fellow, it is no flattering speeches that I 
want to make you, but a plain statement of fact. You can do 
us good service if you choose, and we want to keep you. It is, 
I submit to you, a good bargain on both sides.” 
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“‘T cannot do the so: 5 of work you want.” 

* You can if you choose.” 

“ But I must not choose.” 

“Why so ?” asked the editor. 

“T can write trash about cuneiform character, because 
neither I nor any one cares a button about the men who wrote 
them ; but politics and literature are serious things.” 

“ Fiddlestick !”” exclaimed the editor, with friendly warmth, 
** you are too enthusiastic, my dear boy!” 

*‘T have no enthusiasm,” said the young man. 

** But politics,” said the editor, “ are a comedy, and litera- 
ture a.farce, in these days. Success depends on the strength 
of the claque. The man with most friends on the back benches 
makes the best speech, and the man with most friends among 
the critics writes the best book. You can’t interfere with the 
laws that govern these things—you can’t frame new rules for 
the game.” 

“‘T can never consent to call an honest man a rogue, nor 
praise a man’s book whom I think a noodle.” 

“You must get over this dangerous attack of principles,” 
said the editor humorously; “ we have all had it in our time, 
but I have known no one so bad as you are.” 

Edward Wynter laughed with the editor. “It has been 
hanging about me a long time,” he said, falling in with his 
humour, “and, to speak the truth, the symptoms are as bad 
as ever.” 

“ Well, well, it is very right and proper, I have no doubt,” 
and he got up and offered the young man a cigar. ‘‘ Good- 
bye,” and shaking hands with him, he added, “ if, in course of 
time, you should think of any wailed in our rane, you will let me 
hear from you, will you not ? ” 

“Certainly I will,” said the young man; but his mental 
reservation was that such a time never could come, and he 
left the editor’s room with a free conscience, but with a terribly 
oppressive feeling that by his own act he had shut himself out 
from his last chance of work. 

Walking along the dimly-lighted passage of the office, and 
occupied mentally with no agreeable thoughts, he stood aside to 
make room for a person advancing from the opposite direction. 

“You never come to Grafton Street, now,’ said the re- 
monstrant voice of this person, as she arrived opposite to him, 
“T am so glad I met you.” 
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It was Miss Lily Fontaine. 

The young lady was muffled up in her usual somewhat 
baggy shawl; she carried the well-known umbrella, and she 
wore the cotton gloves, over which they had so often made 
fun. The most vivacious and talkative of young ladies in her 
mother’s drawing-room, Miss Fontaine was a singularly 
demure, prim, and reserved person when she wore what she 
called her “ office uniform.” 

She raised her veil. He had never known her to do this 
before, and he saw a pale and rather careworn face, and a pair 
of earnest, sympathetic eyes, which plainly told him, without 
words, that she was sorry for him. 

“ You never come to see us now,” she said ; “ you have not 
been to us for exactly three weeks!” Her tone was very re- 
proachful. 

He smiled. “ You don’t know my melancholy story, Miss 
Fontaine.” 

“‘ Indeed I do.” 

“Yes, but not all. You never heard of my throwing an 
inkstand at the editor’s head, did you ?” 

“Yes,” she said, quite seriously, “‘I knew you had done 
that.” 

‘Indeed! Then perhaps you did not know that I got my 
place on the old staff by favour, and that the new editor found 
me quite incompetent?” 3 

“We heard that. Every one said so.” 

“Yes; but one thing I am sure you would not believe— 
you would not think it true that I drank so much that I could 
not hold my pen.” 

“Did you really, though?” said the young lady ; “ that 
was very wrong of you, was it not?” 

“Yes; but you should be shocked, Miss Fontaine; you 
should not give your hand to a man capable of such things.” 

“ Why not?” said the girl, simply. ‘‘ We were always 
friends, were we not, and why should I be shocked at anything 
you do that is not dishonourable ? ” 

*‘So you really believed all these stories, and were not 
horrified ? ” 

“‘To be sure I did; we all did.” 

‘Your mother, too? ” 

No,” she said, laughing, “she did not; and I think it 
would take a good deal to set my mother against a friend. 
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She has wondered a hundred times why you had given 
us up.” 

Edward Wynter pondered. ‘1 have been nowhere since 
these stories went about—since these things happened, you 
know ; but I will do myself the pleasure of coming to Grafton 
Street to-night.” 

“Do,” said the girl, with a suddenly beaming face, and he 
was puzzled at noticing that she seemed really glad. They 
shook hands, and parted. ‘ By heavens!” he said, as he 
walked away, with a slight return upon him of the enthusiasm 
which he had just declared he did not possess. ‘ By heavens! 
I could not have believed it; that little girl is capable of 
standing by a man when he is down! ” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MKS. FONTAINE’S DRAWING-ROOM CARPET. 


Every guest of Mrs. Fontaine in Grafton Street knew the 
pattern of the carpet in her drawing-room. It was a marvel 
of ugliness. On a broad expanse of blue ground were repre- 
sented immense full-blown cabbage-roses, with petals as large 
as the leaves of the vegetable after which they are named ; 
each group of flowers was several feet from its neighbour ; and 
the carpet which had been obviously intended for a very large 
room, being very conspicuously unfit for Mrs. Fontaine’s con- 
fined apartment, it therefore happened that the curious 
guest, whose gaze had alighted on one of the gorgeous 
flower-groups, had to let that gaze travel a considerable dis- 
tance to find another. 

People who knew Mrs. Fontaine’s house got to know also 
the geography of the rose-groups, so strong an impression had 
been made by their conspicuous appearance. One, they 
guessed, was under the hearthrug, one was'out of sight in 
one corner of the room, another was all but concealed by an 
ottoman, but the one group that every one knew was beside 
the piano. Every one knew this one, for the mistress of the 
house had long made a nightly custom of standing in one 
particular spot to receive her guests, and that spot happened 
to be close to the piano, and upon the most conspicuous of the 
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aforesaid rose-groups. Without knowing it, she invariably 
stood upon the centre of the huge, full-blown monstrosity that 
composed the middle of the floral ornament. 

We have already observed that Mrs. Fontaine was a most 


remarkable person; every one agreed to that. There was, 


in her various successes, chiefly her social ones, something in- 
scrutable. How was it that there was such a charm about 
everything that this woman did? Why were her parties more 
agreeable than any one else’s ; why were her daughters more 
accomplished and more self-possessed than other people’s ; how 
was it that she ruffled no one, gave every one his due, and yet 
seemed to every individual more gracious than to any one 
else; why did she seem never to exert herself to amuse her 
guests, and yet always to keep them amused? Was it her 
tact ? Many people were full of tact, by general agreement, 
who had not one tithe of her success. Was it cleverness ? 
There were fifty London ladies who had greater reputation for 
wit or learning; but no one would for a moment set up these 
formidable persons in comparison with Mrs. Fontaine. So, 
in a circle where social success is highly prized, people some- 
times set themselves seriously to watch Mrs. Fontaine. 
They would watch her at work as a young or unskilful painter 
watches by the easel of a master, and thinks to catch the 
secret of his grand effects in the seemingly careless strokes of 
his brush. 

Between this real admiration of Mrs. Fontaine’s skill and 
their half envy of her manifest superiority, they made among 
themselves a little fun of their hostess’s social artifices. These 
observant persons had noticed Mrs. Fontaine’s habit of stand- 
ing upon this conspicuous bunch of carpet flowers; they 
pretended to think that the various degrees of cordiality with 
which she received her guests could be measured off, as it 
were, upon the pattern of the carpet. They constructed a 
little fable upon the subject. It was easy, they said, to 
know the exact social position of a guest by merely noticing 
how far Mrs. Fontaine advanced from the central flower to 
receive him. She seldom moved more than a few inches for 
any one; there was a distinct scale, they said, but the range 
was small. For a great minister, a bishop, an English duke, 
a foreign prince, a famous foreign diplomatist, she would in- 
variably step as far as the huge green leaves of the group. 
There were three or four rose-buds which might have been 
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mistaken for short carrots, extending beyond the rest, and 
Mrs. Fontaine’s critics declared they had been reached but 
three times—once for a famous Hungarian patriot, once for a 
distinguished German prince of the blood royal, and once for a 
well-known English man of letters. She had never, in 
human memory, gone further than this for the most honoured 
of her guests. 

When Mr. Edward Wynter’s name was loudly announced 
at the stairhead, Mrs. Fontaine’s room happened to be nearly 
full—as full as she ever allowed it to be. It was a surprise 
to her guests to see this young man enter this particular 
drawing-room, so entirely had he gone under, so completely 
had the great social wave swallowed him up. He had been 
nowhere for three weeks. ‘There was a little pause as he 
walked towards the hostess. There was a faint look of intel- 
ligence among the people who had made the foolish little jest 
about Mrs. Fontaine and her carpet. ‘“‘ See,” the look seemed 
to say, “‘ how the fine social tact of this lady will let this rather 
presumptuous young man perceive how he must stand in 
future with society !” 

Mrs. Fontaine occupied her usual place. ‘‘ How delightful 
this is going to be!” thought the more ill-natured observers : 
“how painful for that foolish young man!” thought kinder 
ones: “what a difficult thing to do,” said impartial critics, 
“and how admirably Mrs. Fontaine is going to do it !” 

What a surprise, what a disappointment, what a marvel ! 
could it really be true? Mrs. Fontaine was positively coming 
forward to meet her guest. She was holding out both hands 
to the young man, in her pleasant, cordial, foreign manner. 
She had already left the central rose,—surely there was some 
mistake ?—no, she had already reached the outer fringe of rose- 
buds, incredible as it might seem, she was absolutely half a 
yard beyond them ! 

Extraordinary woman! incomprehensible circumstance } 
There could be only one explanation: Mrs. Fontaine always 
had a reasonable motive for her actions,—she was not the person 
to feel a foolish enthusiasm for a friend in difficulties. She was 
a hard, calculating woman of the world, all her emotions were 
under control, they were only the pieces with which she played 
the great social game of skill. Therefore her proceedings in 
regard to Edward Wynter were accountable in one way only. 
Society clearly had made a mistake about the young man. She 
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had, with her usual penetration, seen through this mistake, and 
had hastened to be the first to let the victim of it perceive that 
she believed in him. 

All this may seem very trifling and unimportant, but in this 
case it was the turning point in aman’s career. Moralists may 
talk about our being able to depend upon our own strength 
alone, fighting single-handed the battle of life, getting no 
occasional shelter of another man’s shield, and looking to no 
strengthening of our endurance in the long burden of the fight 
from any friendly voice, but no one who has ever himself stepped 
down into the arena believes in these theorizings. The real 
battle is not so fought; at any rate, the victory is not so won. 
We are not such heroes that we can do without human 
sympathy, and now and then the encouragement of a well- 
wisher. 

Edward Wynter, when he felt the pressure of Mrs. Fontaine's 
hand and saw the friendly welcome in her eyes, knew enough of 
the world to know how much this reception meant ; he was not 
so foolish as the clever people around him ; he did not set down 
all her actions to half a dozen unworthy motives. He ascribed 
it to loyalty and to honest kindliness ; and he wasright. Mrs. 
Fontaine was a woman true and loyal to the heart’s core, and 
she had moreover the good, old-fashioned, much decried virtue 
of amiability. She was a thoroughly good-natured woman, and 
that was half the secret of her success: the other half was 
that she was an extremely clever one. She chose to be blind to 
the disagreeable side of people’s characters; she magnified 
their good points. To have talked for ten minutes to Mrs. 
Fontaine was to believe oneself a much more charming person 
than one ever had before. Then, again, her sympathies were 
often strongly roused. There were people to whem she was 
enthusiastically friendly—an enthusiasm that was so un- 
obtrusive that the object of it often did not guess it, but he 
gained by it unconsciously. There are a hundred ways in 
which a clever woman of the world can smooth a man’s path 
for him through the maze of society ; and the best of it is that 
the man often walks confidently and pleasantly along this same 
path, wondering at his luck, or presuming on his merit at finding 
it so free from stumbling-blocks, and never dreams to whom 
it is that he owes the smoothness. 

Edward Wynter was one of Mrs. Fontaine’s heroes. She 
liked his good courage, his independence, his perseverance, his 
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quiet acceptance of his success ; and the warmth of her recep- 
tion of him that night was partly due to the story she had just 
heard from Mr. Aveling of his interview of that very day with. 
the new editor of the “London Mail;” and there was also 
another cause, which we shall presently talk about. 

Men seldom guess how complicated are the springs of 
apparently very simple actions. We seldom count the wheels 
within wheels which are always turning, or think of the many 
friendly helping pushes given to these same wheels; or, on 
the other side, of the very frequent sticks and stones with which 
malice can clog them. Edward Wynter no doubt thought it 
the simplest thing in the world that he should now be walking 
into Mrs. Fontaine’s drawing-room, under the surely not very 
unusual circumstances of having been jilted by a fashionable 
young lady, of having ceased to find work on a newspaper, and 
of having been made the victim of some particularly annoying 
scandal. He was far from knowing how little this epitome of 
the case told all the facts. 

In the first place, he did not know how much Mrs. Fontaine 
was his friend. He did not know that it was at her suggestion 
that Mr. Aveling had recommended the new editor of the 
‘London Mail” in his own interests, not to part from his 
young contributor. He would never have supposed that the 
editor would have reported the conversation to Mr. Aveling an 
hour after it had passed: still less that Mr. Aveling would as 
faithfully have repeated the report to Mrs. Fontaine, giving 
the stout editor’s exact words and manner with some little 
humour :— 

“By gad! sir, that young fellow hasn’t a bit of the rat 
about him. It’s like an extract from a child’s copy-book to 
hear him talk. Prefers his principles to his bread and butter, 
though I offered it to him very thickly spread indeed. 
Principles indeed ! what business has a fellow without a penny 
in the world with such luxuries? Extravagant young dog ! he 
might as well possess Raphaels and ‘Titians ! ” 

Thus ironically did the worthy editor of the “ London Mail” 
express his own high approval of Edward Wynter, an approval 
that did not lose in the telling of the story by Mr. Aveling to 
Mrs. Fontaine. 

I have said that there was another cause for Mrs. Fontaine’s 
interest in this young man, and particularly for her welcome of 
him that evening. Very little ever escaped that lady’s keen 
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eyes, people felt their closest secrets absolutely ooze out in her 
presence; there was among her friends a positive chronic 
epidemic of confidences towards her. She had guessed that 
closest of all secrets—the secret of a young girl’s heart. She 
had known it before Lily herself had known it. 


-— 


CHAPTER XIV. 
UTOPIA. 


Lity Fonratnz had grown up in the most artificial society in 


London. She hardly knew what it was to be a mere child; in 


that Grafton Street household, as in those of quite poor people, 
life was too serious for the luxury of a careless childhood. She 
had never had a playmate at her youngest, she would have 
been almost ashamed to possess a toy. Her business and her 
interests in life were her mother’s work, and the entertainment 
of her mother’s guests. At an age when girls have not put 
away their last dolls, Lily was a woman of the world, and could 


talk, not childishly, of the affairs of grown-up men and women. 
She grew up toa most perfect familiarity with this curious, 
insincere, clever, scandal-loving, malicious society of intellectual 
men and women : she could hold her own with the very cleverest 
of these people, and could set her own bright young wits and 
quiet composed manner against any assault of man or woman. 
“ She is of the world, worldly, and has the hardness of a woman 
of fifty,” said her mother’s guests who had amused themselves by 
trying to find a fault in the young lady’s defensive social armour. 

‘They knew absolutely nothing about it. Training, no doubt, 
does a great deal, but nature has a strange way of asserting 
herself. There was, in spite of Lily’s sedate manner and 
knowledge of life, deep down, much of the unconverted 
simplicity of childhood—a childish contempt for the artificial 
life around her, an undefined yearning for some freer, simpler 
mode of existence. Among these well-dressed crowds, bright 
with lights and flowers and the flash of gems, there would 
sometimes float across the fancy of this little town-bred girl, 
who had never walked through a meadow in summer-time, 
heard the song of a wild bird, or picked a hedge-row flower— 
there would come before her at such times a foolish and impos- 
sible vision of a quite different sort of life, far away from the 
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hurry and turmoil of street life, away from the dull skies and 
thick air of London ; of a peaceful life spent in bright, calm, 
sunny summer days among green lawns and silent woodland 
giades, with the velvety turf barred and flecked with purple 
shadow and golden light; and this paradise should be peopled 
by beings as unlike the society around her as could be. They 
should be perfectly sincere, and natural, and calm, and earnest ; 
there should be no feverish striving one with another; in her 
elysium there should be neither envyings, nor malice, nor 
backbiting, nor wealth, nor poverty, neither useless luxury nor 
any want. 

This is how nature asserted herself in the case of Miss Lily 
Fontaine. She was a shrewd and worldly-wise little person ; 
nevertheless, having never done her fair share of play and 
childishness, she would now amuse herself with these fancies of 
an extravagant ideal so little to her credit. 

When she first met Edward Wynter he had immediately 
struck her as being a very fitting inhabitant for her Utopia. 
He fell in with her ideal as being a person of a calm, straight- 
forward, purpose-like manner. Perhaps there was another 
reason. Lily herself was in heart somewhat of a Bohemian. All 
the people who came to Grafton Street were wealthy, or seemed 
to be; some were overpoweringly millionaire, and fatigued her 
with talk of boxes at the opera, moors, race-horses, steam 
yachts, hot-houses, and other uninteresting accompaniments of 
wealth. Edward Wynter was refreshingly poor; he told her 
so frankly ; he talked to her of his hopes and his fears, his 
difficulties and successes ; she sympathised with them. There 
was this at least in common between them, that they were 
poor. Her type of heroism was a simple one—that a man 
should show a bold front to the world, and work his way 
onwards through his trials uncomplainingly and looking to no 
help or favour; that he should be frank and honest in speech, 
careful of his honour, gentle in manner, yet without fear and 
without reproach—of the old knightly type, in short. In 
Edward Wynter she thought that she had found this very ideal 
realized, but she partly mistook, for her ideal had grown from 
what she observed of him. 

Her mother was Lily’s confidante—she alone knew the 
secret of her odd fancies and day dreams—and having no 
thought of secretiveness to her mother, she told of her frequent 
meetings with Edward Wynter, sang his praises, quoted him, 
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referred to his opinions, took his part stoutly if Mrs. Fon- 
taine tried to suggest a word of disparagement; and, in 
short, unconsciously and unsuspectingly laid bare the secret of 
her heart long before she herself knew there was a secret to 
reveal. 

Lily,” said her mother one day, “ would it be a disap- 
pointment to you if I were to tell you that you are too old now 
to go to the office by yourself?” 

The young girl turned deadly pale. She saw her mother’s 
scrutinizing eyes upon her, and she blushed suddenly again to 
the roots of her hair. 

No further words ever passed between mother and daughter ; 
but they understood one another perfectly. Mrs. Fontaine had 
long before taken her measures ; she had satisfied herself that 
the man who had won her daughter’s heart was an honourable 
man. She was a worldly mother, yet she did not think it was 
for Lily happiness that she should marry a wealthy man ora 
man of high birth. Such a man as Edward Wynter was 
described to her seemed to her the husband she would have 
chosen for Lily beyond any other. 

Then Lily went about with the new consciousness of her 
love—a terrible burden, for she could not speak of it even to 
her mother; and what sort of a love was it that was on one 
side only? for of this she was certain, that neither by word, 
siyn, nor action had the man whom she had thus suddenly found 
enshrined in her heart, ever hinted at any return of her feelings. 
This was very bitter to Lily Fontaine, but more hard to bear 
was what was to come; for the story that was told about London 
of what had once passed between Edward Wynter and Miss 
Dashwood, and that these two had come together again, soon 
came to Lily’s ear. A strong, sharp, agonizing pain shot 
through her as, one day, herself unseen in the crowd, she had 
watched these two people—these two obvious lovers—ride past 
her in the Park. She looked into the lovely face of Miss Dash- 
wood with a quite hopeless feeling. ‘‘ How can he possibly 
care for any one but her ?” she had asked herself with despair ; 
and after that she had borne with her an almost insupportable 
load of jealousy. She hated herself for having that feeling, 
but she could not resist it. It was ignoble and abominable in 
her eyes, but it overmastered her. 

She had not yet, however, drunk the bitter cup to the 
dregs; and that which was to come was to be her own doing. 
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It wanted only that Edward Wynter should perceive how she 
was so racked by this unworthy passion of jealousy, it wanted 
only that she should herself betray to him the secret of her 
weakness and her folly. This she was certain she had done on 
that occasion when she had spoken to him so pointedly of Miss 
Dashwood. He could not have mistaken the motive of what 
her evil genius had prompted her to say. He could not have 
failed, she was sure, to read in her eyes as well as in words the 
mean envy which she could so ill disguise. Never till then had 
life seemed to her quite hard and hopeless—never till then had 
the ill-fortune of mere existence come home to her; and 
already her life was darkened by the black cloud of sorrow 
which is never so black as when it blots out the sun and cheer- 
fulness of youth. Already Lily had uttered the passionate cry, 
“My God, why was I brought into this world of sorrow ?”’—a 
frequent and rather obvious exclamation, which it is always 
well to defer as long as possible. 

Her mother watched the girl anxiously, but could give her 
no comfort. Mrs, Fontaine’s philosophy was that every one has 
his share of sorrow to bear, and cannot begin too soon to learn to 
support the burden. This was her theory, but she was a poor 
philosopher in presence of her daughter’s suffering. Lily never 
spoke on the matter, but it needed no words from her to tell her 
mother what she felt, nor from her mother to tell Lily of her 
own silent sympathy. Mrs. Fontaine saw her daughter getting 
daily paler and thinner ; her gaiety was gone; she grew rest- 
less. Mrs. Fontaine was alarmed. She reproached herself for 
her incaution in letting her child meet the man she had got to 
love. 

In course of time came the misfortunes of Edward Wynter. 
Mrs. Fontaine, with the unscrupulous cunning of a mother who 
sets her daughter’s happiness above everything, professed at 
first to believe the various scandalous reports that were current 
about the young man, and which she was perfectly sure were 
without foundation. If Lily would but believe these stories, 
she must cease to be unhappy about this unattainable love of 
hers. 

Lily did, in the ingenuousness of youth, believe what she at 
first supposed that her mother thought true, but her belief did 
not, to her mother’s despair, lessen her love. Notajot! She 
pitied him, and she loved him the more. Mrs. Fontaine was at 
her wits’ end. Soon the report came to her of the termination 
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of the engagement between Edward Wynter and Amy Dash- 
wood. Mrs. Dashwood had taken particular care that this 
should become known. Then a faint ray of hope passed across 
Mrs. Fontaine’s mind: if she could bring the young man and 
Lily together, it was just possible that something might come 
of it. Mothers are certainly the most unscrupulous of human 
beings, but, to be sure, actions that would disgrace other people 
become them best of any. 

“‘T wish,” she had said one day, “ that that poor young 
man would come here again, that he might see that all his 
friends have not forgotten him.”’ 

Lily’s face brightened. 

It was shortly after this that she met him, and that the con- 
versation passed that we know of. 

The reader will now understand the unprecedented recep- 
tion of Edward Wynter by Mrs. Fontaine. It came of her 
liking for him; it came of her wish to lend a helping hand in 
his need to a man she honoured; it came perhaps most of all 
from her desire to please Lily. It is not without cause that I 
said there are wheels within wheels, and that simple actions come 
of causes that are not simple, and that lie both deep and wide. 
Mrs. Fontaine had not, to the astonishment of her guests, 
stepped a yard from her accustomed stand without reason. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FAIRYLAND. 


Wuen Edward Wynter left 99, Grafton Street that night, his 
outlook on life was a far more agreeable one. Those slanders 
which but the day before had seemed likely to weigh upon 
him all his life long, had already begun to melt away. He had 
spoken to Mr. Aveling in Mrs. Fontaine’s drawing-room, and 
he had alluded to these stories: they had circulated, he knew ; 
would they be believed? ‘‘ Yes,” said his friend, ‘as long 
as you put in no appearance. No slander is too improbable to 
be believed of a man if he fears to face it; let him show, and 
it is never heard of again.” 

Edward Wynter took his advice. He went. out in the 
world, and the world, taking its cue from Mrs. Fontaine, 
received him warmly. By Mr. Aveling’s counsel and with his 
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assistance he boldly placed his foot on that lowest rung of the 
literary ladder that his friend had once spoken to him about. 
He worked his way steadily upward, but he had no need to 
judge for himself of the alleged weariness of the ascent; he 
found more congenial work. His old newspaper had again 
changed hands; the drysalter before utterly ruining the 
“London Mail,” had sold it, and the new proprietor had lost 
no time in putting the unconditional management of it into 
the hands of its former editor. Hdward Wynter had accepted 
his invitation to return upon the staff. The old tone of the 
paper was restored, and the innocent readers, who knew 
nothing of these changes, condoned the temporary halluci- 
nation of their favourite journal, and welcomed its sudden 
return to good sense and good taste. 

Edward Wynter’s foothold in life was now firmer than 
before his temporary misfortunes. He had learnt to be surer 
of himself, he had lived down a little mild scandal, he had 
found that the work he could do was sought after. He had 
assured himself of the sympathy and friendship of the Fon- 
taine family, and this he valued more highly than any other 
result of his change of fortune. Against this was to be set 
the wound of his lost love; no slight hurt, and one that, do 
what he would to get rid of it, persuade himself as he would 
of this woman’s unworthiness, rankled as painfully as ever. 
Time goes a long way to heal these injuries, but the cure is 
not often complete, unless the patient be an unusually tough, 
or a very light-hearted person indeed. 

He was jnow quite sure that Amy Dashwood was an alto- 
gether unworthy and even ignoble person. He was angry 
with himself for letting her image still remain in his memory. 
He wondered at his own unreason, seeing how many women 
about him were superior in every way to this one who had so 
ill-used him ; and yet the spell that this one woman had cast 
upon him endured, 

He was now a great deal in the society of the Fontaines ; 
the season was over, but their and his avocations kept them 
in London. Mrs. Fontaine and her daughters never left it, 
and during the dull autumn season, and the rather less dull 
season of winter, he was thrown very much with the family in 
Grafton Street. 

He had one day surprised and also entertained himself by 
thinking what good fortune it would be to any man—to him- 
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self, for instance—if he had happened to fall in love with Lily 
Fontaine ; of course not without a due return of the same feeling 
from the young lady. He who accounted himself her friend, and 
could criticise her dispassionately, pronounced her to be perfect 
in every way. How intensely stupid of him, it amused him to 
reflect, to have been captivated by a shallow-hearted woman 
like Amy Dashwood, and not instantly tu have fallen over head 
and ears in love with this really charming young lady! Need 
any one be prettier, he asked himself, than Lily, with her silky 
brown hair, her long grey eyes, and soft well-arched eyebrows, 
a shade darker than her hair? He watched her for a moment 
one day quite critically, and positively wondered at his want 
of susceptibility. 

The winter had passed away; it was a warm spring day. 
He and Lily were sitting together in the park, when he con- 
descended to make this critical inspection of the young lady, 
and these most rational reflections upon her. Mrs. Fontaine 
was a little way off, surrounded by several friends. It was 
the beginning of the new season, and London was filling. ‘They 
watched the crowds of fashionable people passing on foot along 
the pathway, and a little further off, beyond the low iron rail, 
were ladies and gentlemen riding slowly by. 

He considered her face as one considers a portrait, quite at 
his ease, and as a connoisseur. He remembered the first time 
he had seen Lily’s face, and had thought it rather plain; a 
sallow, schoolgirl’s face, with the peculiar schoolgirl audacity 
of expression, half impertinence, half shyness; and now he 
wondered at his having been so unobservant, or at her being 
so changed. ‘The lines were very fine, the oval outline very 
dainty, the skin very smooth, not brilliant in colouring but full 
of a certain youthful freshness. What an artist it would take, 
he thought, to portray this curious translucency of the com- 
plexion, and how a great master’s brush might linger with 
delight on the delicate curves of that tiny ear, marking its 
half shadow with a faint touch of rosy pink and bringing a 
brighter reflection of the same colouring on the corners of the » 
mouth. 

Suddenly, while he still curiously and lazily watched the 
girl’s face, a singular change came over it. She was looking 
at the people riding by, for the minute that his inspection of her 
lasted, speaking to him now of one common friend, now of 
another, as they appeared in the crowd of equestrians, and not 
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seeming to notice how closely he was watching her. He saw 
her turn suddenly pale—almost white—and her eyes were set 
with a strange fixed expression upon a person in the distance. 
He followed her gaze curiously. Had Lily, then, her own little 
romance, like other people? He looked into the crowd for 
some confirmation of his suspicion, but he saw no one that 
would seem to justify it. He said nothing, and he carefully 
avoided taking any notice of what he had seen. 

Her paleness passed away, and she looked at him with a 
curiously grave and almost reproachful expression that brought 
a smile to his face. 

“T should very much like to know,” he could not resist 
saying, “ who it is that can make you so change countenance ?” 

She made no answer, and he half-repented his impertinence. 
He looked into the crowd and he saw approaching them two 
people on horseback whom Lily, with her sharper sight, had 
already recognized. One was Mr. Aveling, and the other was 
his niece, Amy Dashwood. She had come to London for her 
fourth season. 

She was looking particularly well, to use that equivocal 
expression in its most literal sense; he had, indeed, never 
seen her looking in such almost robust health. He had heard 
incidentally that Miss Dashwood had spent most of the winter 
in a certain western county, famous for its hunting resources ; 
and in the keen and exhilarating air of the hunting field she 
had evidently recovered from—and, indeed, rather more than 
recovered from—the fatigues of the last London season. Miss 
Dashwood’s beauty, with its clear, brilliant colouring, was 
always improved by the trying ordeal which makes other women 
sometimes look pale and jaded. Such fatigues gave a rare 
refinement to the lines of her cheek, a tenderness to her com- 
plexion, and enhanced the brightness of her eyes; but, on the 
other hand, an opposite effect was produced by what is sup- 
posed to add so much to the good looks of young ladies. Her 
face was—the word must be used—plumper, the lines a little 
bit less delicate. Had Miss Dashwood been an oriental beauty, 
words could hardly suffice to do justice to the improvement in 
her appearance ; but we of the North have less robust views 
on the subject; our ezstheticism is of that foolish kind with 
which full and rounded lines find less favour than perhaps they 
should. We have not mastered the estheticism of fatness, 
and any approach to it is fatal to romance. 
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With every desire to behave becomingly under the trying 
circumstances, Edward Wynter committed the indecorum— 
Lily’s sorrowful, questioning glance was fixed upon him, and 
made the matter worse—he committed the almost unpardon- 
able indecorum of pinching his lips together in the vain 
attempt to repress a smile. Such is man, and so small is the 
dominion exercised over him by lovely woman! Well, indeed, 
may the moralists remind us that beauty is but skin deep, and 
perishes like the flowers of the field—is here to-day, gone to- 
morrow, and much more to the like effect. Here was a man 
who had long discovered that his love had been very un- 
worthily placed, and yet had he been triumphantly taken 
prisoner simply by the beauty of this very woman—a captive 
who could not shake off his chains, and yet had learnt to 
despise his conqueror; and, behold! that same conqueror 
appears before him one day in all the pride of beauty and ex- 
uberant health, and, just because that health happens to be a 
trifle too exuberant to please him, the spell breaks, the chains 
suddenly fall, and the victim stands up a free man! 

With every desire to set Miss Lily Fontaine in the best 
light before the readers, with the strongest admiration of that 
young lady, I must admit that this faint smile of her com- 
panion, telling to ker quick wits the whole story of its origin, 
gave her such delight as she had never yet experienced in the 
whole course of her life—a delight that she felt to be almost 
wicked. Nothing was said by either of them, but Lily knew 
that after that the old reign of Amy Dashwood was over; and 
if Edward Wynter had guessed nothing of his companion’s 
thoughts, it was because men are impenetrably stupid in such 
matters, and never do guess anything. 

But time was beginning to work not a wonder, but a very 
natural effect. The old tyranny of his past Jove had passed 
away, and now there was beginning to grow up in him a 
strange sympathy towards this young girl. Remembering the 
strong passion of his love for Amy Dashwood, he could not 
set down this new feeling of his as anything akin to that; but 
she had got to be very dear to him, an almost necessary part 
of his life. A terribly dreary existence it would be, he one 
day suggested to himself, if he had to make up his mind to 
see Lily Fontaine no more. Once it had occurred to him 
what a violent passion he would put himself in if her mother 
were to inform him some day that Lily was engaged to be 
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married. Could it possibly be that he, a grown-up man, had 
fallen in love with this girl, whom, from the very beginning of 
his acquaintance with her, he had treated almost as a child? 
Yet he had, and he knew it—and, conscious of his knowledge, 
got to fear that others would know it too—that Lily herself 
might; for it did not occur to him that his love for her would 
ever grow into a serious passion, a thing to be told of and 
reciprocated. Lily in love was really a thing not to be thought 
of gravely. He had never accustomed himself to converse with 
Lily without some reserve of banter; at its gravest, there was 
some recourse to raillery on one side or the other. 

“Lily,” he said to her one day, “‘ I want you to make me 
& promise.” 

She was half-sitting, half-leaning back on the ottoman in 
her mother’s drawing-room ; on her lap a collection of artificial 
flowers and leaves, from which, with the help of wires, she 
was composing, with to him an inscrutable amount of skilful- 
ness, some flower ornament for her hair or dress. 

He looked wonderingly at the deft and delicate movements 
of her fingers. Every now and then her eyes would be quickly 
lifted for a moment to his face as she talked; then, busied 
with her work, the lids would fall again, and the long lashes 
cast their shadow on her cheek, and her attention would be 
divided between him and her work, and her expression would 
vary from the animation of talk to the seriousness of the task 
she was engaged on. There was, in his eyes, something inex- 
pressibly delicate and graceful about Lily Fontaine; her 
slender, nervous hands, whose tiny fingers looked fit to un- 
ravel the webs of the gossamer; her small, slim figure, and 
the curious, keen, subtle grace of her features and their ex- 
pression had in them altogether something more fine and 
exquisite than the womanliness of other women. ‘There was 
in her something of the slenderness, and gracefulness, and 
weirdness of those unsubstantial creatures that our fancy 
creates as dancing on summer nights— , 
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“By paved fountain or by rushy brook, 
Or on the beached margent of the sea.”’ 


It was positively with some little effort of the will that he 
could imagine Lily taking her part in the performances of this 
mundane life. 


She looked up quickly and curiously, as she detected the 
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unaccustomed seriousness in his tone. ‘ I will make you any 
promise you ask of me,” she said. 

«Promise me, then,” he said, bluntly, “ that——” It really 
made him smile to suggest such a thing, and yet the suggestion 
was not an agreeable one. 

Tell me what ?” 

“That when you are—engaged, you will let me knowa 
long time beforehand.” 

She smiled slightly, and then her face a little darkened ; 
but she did not answer. She dropped her eyes on her work. 

“You are offended with me, Lily ?” 

“No,” looking up for a moment; but he saw clearly that 
_she was vexed. He watched her. Surely Lily was not going 
to commit the enormity of crying? Besides, there was too 
much human nature about tears, and no one ever heard of a 
crying fairy! Positively her eyelids were trembling in a very 
suspicious way. 

“lily! upon my soul, I did not mean to hurt your 
feelings ; and how the deuce——” 

“You should not laugh at me,” she said, reproachfully ; 
‘you know——” 

“ T know nothing; I only meant that the day you tell me 
this I shall say good-bye, and never come near Grafton Street 
again as long as I live.” 

Slowly Lily lifted up her head, and gazed at him. There 
was no doubt about the tears now. She did not say anything, 
but she looked at him with curiously questioning and wistful 
eyes. 

He sat down opposite to her. “ Now, Lily, you know I 
couldn’t stand it—could I?”” She shook her head. ‘“ What! 
do you think Ishould not care?” Lily nodded her head. 

He took her hand in his—a tiny, a pitiably small and weak 
hand, as he looked at it lying umresistingly in his. If Lily 
had any heart at ali, and could care one bit for him, he would 
never let that hand go till she promised to let him hold it for 
ever. Inthe second or two that he held her hand in his, he 
had made one of those wonderfully rapid retrospects that the 
mind is sometimes capable of ; all that he had seen and known 
of Lily for these last two years came back to him. Then, for 
the first time, he recalled the look he had seen in her face that 
day in the park ; all the hundred little events that had uncon- 
sciously etched themselves on his memory now re-appeared to 
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him distinctly. Lily’s long and constant faithfulness to him 
and his interests through good and evil report, odd moments 
that he had found her eyes fixed wistfully upon him, and at 
times speeches and looks that had seemed, when he had noticed 
them, to be some quaint, unaccountable outbreak of childish 
petulance : all this he read off in a second, and still holding 
the girl’s hand in his. Could Lily have possessed a secret all 
this time, and could it be the one that he would give so much 
to know? He feared it was not possible. 

“ Lily,” he said, slowly, “‘ what should you say if we had 
been playing at cross-purposes all this time ? ” 

She looked into his face with her eyes full of an intent 
meaning. He was a fool, after all, not to guess what that 
meaning was, though a man, perhaps, does well not to be too 
clever in such matters, and a hero who is not ready to “ burn 
his ships” is very little heroic. 

“You, at least, have not guessed what you might have 
guessed,” he said. 

“No,” she said, “I have not. There is nothing to find 
out, I think.” 

“ Only that I love you, Lily!” 

She shook her head sadly. ‘ Now, I know you are laughing 
at me. It is very unkind of you!” 

‘“‘T swear that I never was more in earnest. You would 
believe me, Lily, if you had any heart at all.” 

She looked steadily at him for a moment, incredulous of 
such wealth of happiness as he seemed to offer. The truth 
suddenly dawned upon her, and Edward Wynter, watching 
her anxiously, saw the light of a new life in her face. Her 
pale, listless features flushed as with the dawn of a coming 
day. She rose to her feet, and a slight cry of delight broke 


from her lips. 
“Ah! Edward,” she whispered to him a minute or two 


afterwards as he held her in his arms, “if you could ever 
know how I have loved you all this time ! ” 


END oF “‘ THE FOOL OF THE FAMILY.” 








Trout Mishing. 


——<>—_ — 
BY ARCHIBALD BANKS. 


Let a man put the matter how he will, let him use the longest 
sentences and the biggest words, and it will still be difficult 
for him to persuade his reader or himself that when he takes 
up his pen to write an essay upon the catching of trout, he is 
doing a thing which is altogether compatible with the dignity 
of literature. 

We, my brother anglers and myself, who are enthusiasts 
in regard to this kind of diversion, the most scientific and the 
most humane of out-of-door sports, are, if the truth must be 
confessed, apt at times to feel a little ashamed of ourselves. 
Our quarry is singularly disproportioned to the paraphernalia 
wherewith we go about to secure it, to the time we spend and 
the efforts we make in its capture. Moreover, we have to 
bear the brunt of what contempt we may excite, alone and 
unsupported by companions. <A fox-hunter places himself in 
fully as ridiculous a position as an angler, seeing that he 
actually ‘‘ preserves” a noxious animal for the sole purpose of 
pursuing it at avery great expense of time and money and 
broken bones; but he is mounted, and derives some .con- 
sideration thereby, to say nothing of his having a large field 
of fellow-sportsmen to keep him in company. A man out 
shooting is a “strong man armed,” and therefore not likely 
to meet with open contempt or adverse criticism, even should 
he encounter that born foe to field sports, the aggressive Mr. 
Freeman himself, in the turnip-field. Moreover, both fox- 
hunter and shooter must join issue with Mr. Freeman and the 
humanitarians, and I am not at all prepared to say that they 
would get the best of it. 

A trout angler, assuming that his pursuit is perfectly 
innocent, which it assuredly is, has only to defend it on the 
score of dignity, and many lame attempts to do this have 
been made from time to time. One apologist of ‘the con- 
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templative man’s recreation” will talk of “ wandering amid 
pleasant scenery, rod in hand”—the hypocrite! as if the 
scenery were the inducement, and not the rod, which he affects 
to speak of so lightly. The best of all apologies is Shake- 
Speare’s, and yet it is a poor one— 


“The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut, with her golden oars, the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait ;” 


for this is no true defence of trout fishing. The exquisite 
second line describes not the darting motion of the trout, but 
the lazier movements of golden-finned perch and ‘carp, deni- 
zens of the slow-flowing Avon and the dull and stagnant 
waters round Stratford. It is a poetical description of bait 
or bottom fishing, with which little exciting mode of angling 
Shakespeare was evidently perfectly acquainted. Though 
fishing with the artificial fly and the “spinning” of a dead 
minnow were arts practised long before Shakespeare’s age, 
it is not likely that our great poet ever threw a fly, spun a 
minnow, or, indeed, landed a trout in his lifetime. 

As for the present writer, he despises such subterfuges, and 
boldly avows that the catching of big trout, and many of them, 
is what he cares for. Fine scenery is very well in its way, but 
it is a melancholy substitute for an empty creel; and as for 
watching the graceful motions of the fish, the less the angler 
sees of the trout before it is landed the better. If a man can 
see the trout, the trout can generally do the same by him; 
and whenever this is the case, the chances of sport are slight. 

On the whole, therefore, if a man will be honest, he must 
defend his liking upon sounder ground than what is generally 
put forward. After all, is not the tendency of mankind 
towards field sports of all kinds an altogether extraordinary 
circumstance, and one quite worthy of consideration by 
thoughtful men? What indeed can be, at first sight, more 
inexplicable than that any reasonable man should be a keen 
angler? yet it is not a rare taste, and one very common among 
men of some mental calibre. Divines, and men of letters, 
from Isaak Walton to Sir Humphrey Davy and Professor 
Kingsley, have been good and successful brothers of the rod. 
We are a goodly company, and yet what sound reason can a 
man allege for putting himself to great pains and some ex- 
pense in order to catch a few small fish, slimy and ill-smelling, 
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and which, being cooked, are often hardly worth eating? 
Can any one doubt that were a man to angle for trout now for 
the first time in the world’s history, he would find himself in 
a madhouse before he had filled his basket? Let us imagine 
Dr. Forbes Winslow watching a suspected patient on the 
bank of a trout stream. He would be anxious when he saw 
his patient whirling a long rod in the air; he would be 
alarmed when he saw the “ subject” throw a futile line on 
the surface of the water, and he would be completely con- 
vinced when he beheld his lunatic draw a fish six inches long 
from the stream, and place it, with the cunning look and com- 
placent smile of insanity, in his fishing basket. The thing 
has, however, now, been done too often. As the world goes, 
we pass for sane men, and may defy all the ‘‘ mad-doctors ” of 
Christendom. 

Nevertheless, the thing requires consideration, and if the 
philosophers would condescend to give a rational explanation 
of the inherent love of field sports, they would do us a good 
turn, but they have not condescended ; and as we are casting 
about for the means of giving our subject a dignified aspect, 
it may not be amiss to digress for a moment to its philosophic 
bearings. 

A great school of thinkers will have it, as every one 
knows, that certain inherent notions we have are “ necessary 
forms of thought.” May not our liking for field sports have 
a similar unaccountable origin; may they not be “ necessary 
forms of taste?”’ Philosophy, however, is a generous science. 
If one explanation of a thing will not please us, we have our 
pick of twenty others. These same notions, say others of our 
instructors, are no more accidental or necessary than the coins 
we may be lucky enough to have in our purses. They are 
heirlooms ; our forefathers gained them, treasured them up, 
and left them to us. How did they acquire them? Slowly, 
bit by bit, in the course of long generations, reply the evolu- 
tionists ; and these most fashionable of modern philosophers 
further contend that these legacies of habit and mode of 
thought can never, like mere pecuniary legacies, be entirely 
spent and squandered by the heirs. The legatees may think 
that every penny is gone; that they have become abject 
paupers, when suddenly some remnant of their patrimony 
turns up to remind them of the generosity of their ancestors. 

Now the application of this new theory is quite easy and 
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very interesting ; our seemingly purposeless pursuit is nothing 
but the legacy bequeathed to us by a long line of ancestors, 
with whom the getting their dinners depended entirely upon 
their being able to hunt them out of the forest, or to fish them 
out of the streams. This necessity, at first no doubt, irksome, 
would become—as “ the human brain is the organized register 
of infinitely numerous experiences received during the evolution 
of life”’—the delight, as well as the occupation of their lives. 
Then, their habits strengthening into second nature as gene- 
rations of hunters and fishermen lived and died—so the 
theorists would argue—these habits would get to be such 
strongly implanted tendencies that they would be able to sur- 
vive through long generations of men who had no need to 
practise such predatory habits, but could buy their fish at the 
fishmongers, and get their meat from Leadenhall Market. 
The instinct, nevertheless, would lie dormant, perhaps be 
quite unsuspected ; the descendant of a line of grocers would 
make a fortune, and, behold! there would suddenly awake in 
him the old instinct of his naked, woad-painted progenitor, 
and he would rent a moor, or buy a salmon river ! 


How interesting, and also how improving, is philosophy of 
this kind! Starting with a little stock of enthusiasm and 
determination to arrive at a conclusion, where may we not 
land ourselves and our disciples ? 

So much for the metaphysics of trout fishing ; the practical 
part of the subject is what I mean chiefly to deal with in this 


paper. 


There are but two quite legitimate ways of catching a 
trout with the angle: first, with an artificial fly ; and, secondly, 
with a minnow in clear water. To catch fish by any of these 
methods is a difficult process, for the trout is the wariest and 
most capricious of fishes. On the other hand, there are other 
ways of fishing which are not so difficult, but which are open 
to the objection of being unsportsmanlike and unfair. I shall 
have little to say about them. They imply an unfair setting 
of our human wits against those of the trout, which can be 
satisfactory to neither party. 

On some rivers the May-fly is found—a fat, grey insect 
which appears for about three weeks some time in early 
summer, and begets a brief insanity on the part of every trout 
in the river. The May-fly is evidently a delicious morsel, and 
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the trout are ravenously attracted by it. Till the fish becomes 
satiated with this rich insect-food, it is only necessary to 
impale one or two dead May-flies on a hook, to use a light 
line, and to cast it—or better, to let the wind waft it lightly 
to the surface of the river, when fish in plenty may be taken. 
Fortunately both for real anglers and for the fish themselves, 
the flight of ‘the May-flies lasts but a week or two; and even 
before they are off the water, the trout grow weary of them, 
and they are no longer a taking bait. 

A still more poaching way of trouting is in flooded waters, 
with a worm or minnow; but the most deadly and the least 
defensible, is the baiting of the hook with salmon roe. ‘This, 
however, is only practicable in autumn; and, so far as I am 
aware, in rivers frequented by salmon at those times when 
that fish is depositing its spawn in the gravel of the river 
shallows. 

One more mode of fishing remains, and I hesitate whether 
to class it among the poaching or the more legitimate modes 
of trout capture; this is the use of the small red brandling 
worm, in very clear water. ‘T'o be successful, in large rivers 
especially, requires great skill and great knowledge of the 
haunts and habits of the fish. It can be practised in late 
summer, when most other lures fail ; but then the impaling of 
a worm on a hook is a dirty and, in spite of the arguments of 
“ savants,” apparently a cruel practice. On the whole, there 
is more to be said against it than for it, and few decent anglers 
condescend to the use of a worm under any circumstances. 

There remain then to be considered fly-fishing, and fishing 
with the natural dead minnow or an artificial imitation of it. 
Both are difficult, and no man can be successful in either 
branch of the art of angling, who has not learnt something of 
the character and the habits of the trout. The more he knows, 
the more fish he will catch. 

The trout is, compared to every other English river fish, 
exceedingly swift and keen-sighted, and this peculiarity is 
shown in his mode of seizing his prey. The so-called coarse 
fish, the dace, roach, and chub, hang about in shoals in mid- 
water, or nearer the top than the bottom of the river; and 
when they feed on flies, they lift themselves in a somewhat 
leisurely and, as it were, meditative way to the surface, and 
suck in the insect in a particularly sure and deadly way. If 
that fly happens to be artificial and to conceal a barbed hook, 
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the very determined manner in which it is seized, and in which 
the fish slowly turns and sinks below the surface, ensures its 
being firmly implanted in the leathery jaws of the dace, chub, 
orroach. It is hardly necessary for the angler to “ strike’”’— 
to give that slight turn of the wrist on which so much depends 
in fly-fishing for trout. 

Very different is it with the trout. He seldom disports 
himself in midwater. He is a serious and not, like the so- 
called “ coarse fish,’ a gregarious animal. He loves con- 
cealment, and he loves solitude. He lurks at the bottom in 
the shelter of some tree-root or great stone, or hides from the 
sun in the deep shadow of a hollow bank. He loves the rush 
and swirl of a strong current; and his strength will hold him 
poised with hardly a movement of his muscular tail-fin in a 
rapid that would sweep the weaker fish down-stream in a 
moment. In such haunts he waits and watches for his prey 
as it comes hurrying past him in the running water. He is 
not particular as to what it is, provided only it be animal food; 
he prefers it if it have life and movement in it; he finds his 
prey among the teeming insect-life of the river itself, among 
the larvee of the innumerable kinds of Ephemeride and Phry- 
ganide, the creepers and water-crickets, and among the May- 
flies and stone-flies into which these creatures develop. He 
devours the loach, and the bullhead, and the minnow, the 
young of every fish that swims, the fresh-water shrimps, and 
even the water-beetles; nor does he neglect the waifs and 
strays of his native stream, its varied jetsam and flotsam, the 
caterpillars and tree insects that are shaken by the wind off 
the tree-branches on the bank, and the worms and slugs that 
are swept down in flood-time from the meadows. From his 
hiding-place his keen glance catches sight of every insect 
swept past him in the eddy, of the tiniest minnow swimming 
through the broken water; and he darts, with a rush too 
quick sometimes for the human eye to follow, often through 
several yards of water to seize his prey. His rush is impetu- 
ous, and his haste will sometimes cause him when he has 
detected the artificial nature of the bait, to strike against it, 
and become pierced with the hook—to be “hooked foul,” as 
anglers say. Oftener he stops in time, and refuses to take the 
bait. This keen sight of the trout, and the distance from 
which his rush is often made, are one of the first lessons an 
angler has to learn. 
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The problem set to the fly-fisher seems at first sight a 
simple one. It is required of him only so to present his 
armed fly as to make it acceptable to the trout ; and the trout 
having taken it, so to “strike,” and afterwards to “ play” 
the fish, as to bring him to land or to the net. This involves 
a right choice of rod, of line, and of fly ; a right casting of the 
line, and resolution of whether it should be cast up stream, or 
down, or across stream; and a right time and manner of 
“ striking.” 

On nearly all these points there is controversy. Some of 
the controversial points are radical; such as whether a man 
should fish up or down stream, whether he should use only 
three or four kinds of fly, or whether he should endeavour to 
imitate nature, and use different flies for every week in the 
year, and almost every day in the week. Other points have 
been raised by anglers without a sufficiently wide knowledge 
of trout fishing ; for instance, a fisherman on the banks of a 
rapid river in Scotland will catch fish in a manner which would 
not move a fin in the sluggish trout rivers of southern England, 
and vice versd. A controversy between two such persons 
is absurd. Both are right, and both are wrong. It is the 
story of the Shield of Achilles over again. In a deep, slow- 
flowing stream, where trout are rare, large in size and shy, a 
man must keep well out of sight, he must use a long rod, and 
throw a long line. In shallower streams, where the angler 
can wade, and where the water is broken, a long rod is an 
encumbrance, a light-falling line is of less importance, and 
quick and accurate casting fills the creel. So again, where 
there are weeds, or rushes, or tree-roots, a single fly is best ; 
for the second and third hooks are apt to get entangled while 
a fish is being played. In rapid streams, where trout are 
small and abundant, three, or even four, flies can sometimes be 
used with advantage. On all such debatabie points a golden 
mean is the best rule, and the local practice is almost always 
the safest to follow. 

There are, however, two standing controversies which 
cannot be so easily disposed of. One of them is the question of 
whether to fish up or down stream. Both cannot be correct, 
and the question must be reasoned out. It must be admitted 
that all the best arguments are on the side of fishing up 
stream; and nowhere are they better stated than in Mr. 
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Stewart’s charming little work on fishing. Here is his argu- 
ment stated by himself : 


“The first and greatest advantage in up-stream fishing is that 
the angler is unseen by the trout. Trout, as is well known, keep 
their heads up stream; they cannot remain stationary in any other 
position. This being the case, they see objects above and on 
both sides of them, but cannot discern anything behind them, so 
that the angler fishing down will be seen by them twenty yards off ; 
whereas the angler fishing up will be unseen, although he be but a few 
yards in their rear. The advantages of this it is impossible to over- 
estimate. No creatures are more easily scared than trout; if they 
See any object moving on the river’s bank they run into deep water, 
or beneath banks and stones, from which they will not stir for some 
time. A bird flying across the water or the shadow of a rod will 
sometimes alarm them, and nothing connected with angling is more 
certain than this, that if the trout see the angler they will not take 
his lure. He may ply his minnow in the most captivating manner, 
may throw his worm with consummate skill, or make his flies light 
softly as a gossamer—all will be unavailing if he is seen by the 
trout. 

“The next advantage of fishing up we shall notice is the much 
greater probability of hooking a trout when it rises. In angling 
down-stream, if a trout rises and the angler strikes, he rnnsa_ great 
risk of pulling the flies straight out of its mouth; whereas in fishing 
up its back is to him, and he has every chance of bringing the hook 
into contact with its jaws. This, although it may not seem of great 
importance to the uninitiated, tells considerably when the contents of 
the basket come to be examined at the close of the day’s sport; 
indeed, no angler would believe the difference unless he himself 
proved it. 

‘‘ Another advantage of fishing up is that it does not disturb the 
water so much. Let us suppose the angler is fishing down a fine 
pool. He, of course, commences at the top, the place where the 
best trout, and those most inclined to feed, invariably lie. After a 
few casts he hooks one, which immediately runs down, and by its 
vagaries, leaping in the air, and plunging in all directions, alarms 
all its neighbours, and it is ten to one if he gets another rise in that 
pool. Fishing up saves all this. The angler commences at the foot, 
and when he hooks a trout pulls it down, and the remaining portions 
of the pool are undisturbed. This isa matter of great importance, 
and we have frequently, in small streams, taken a dozen trout out of 
a pool, from which, had we been fishing down, we could not possibly 
have got out more than two or three.” 


All this is unanswerable by any one who really understands 
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the ways of trout. The present writer is rather a practical than 
a theoretical angler, and what he has learned has been at the 
river side and by watching the method of practised anglers. 
He does not much believe in any art whatever being acquirable 
from books ; and yet he admits that the reading of this passage 
and others in Mr. Stewart’s book changed his views. Like 
most other fly-fishers, he had been a ‘‘ down-stream angler.” 
After reading Mr. Stewart he began to fish up-stream. He 
persevered for two years, and then he abandoned the method 
and came back to the old plan. In theory, down-stream fishing 
is indefensible ; in practice, more fish may be caught in most 
water, and may be caught with less labour by fishing down 
than fishing up. This is the opinion of many—l believe of 
most—good and successful fly-fishers. 

Agreeing in all that Mr. Stewart alleges in favour of “ up 
fishing,” the system has these disadvantages: First, the angler 
so fishing must throw his line much oftener, because the current 
brings the cast down with far greater rapidity than when the 
line is cast down stream; secondly, when thrown down stream 
the line is almost immediately made taut by being caught by 
the stream. The reverse is, of course, the case when the flies 
are thrown from below, and this slackening of the line has to be 
counteracted by the action of the fisherman; it increases his 
labour, and do what he will he does not always succeed in keep- 
ing a continuously taut line. Now, a slack line is the cause of 
the missing of more fish than anything else. Thirdly, another 
disadvantage is this, that in a calm, or when the breeze is but 
faint, there is a light air always*moving with the moving water ; 
it reaches only a few inches from the water’s surface, and where 
the water-current is swift the air-current is quite strong enough 
too to be felt by the hand. In casting from below, this unsus- 
pected air-current of course adds to the difficulty of throwing a 
straight and light cast of the flies; while, if the angler is fishing 
from above, it helps his cast and wafts his flies gently to the 
surface. In down-stream fishing, in order that the angler may 
keep out of sight, a longer line is required than in fishing up, 
and this necessitates a longer rod; but along line so used is as 
easy to manage and quite as effective as the shorter one thrown 
up stream. 

So much for the reasons on either side. The less an angler, 
or, indeed, perhaps any man, is of a theorist, the more good 
work he will do, and it is best to be guided by circumstances in 
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regard to this very matter: before us. Some pools and some 
river stretches can be better fished up than down; it will 
depend on the “lay” of the banks and the position of the 
rocks, the trees, or of the sand-banks, as the case may be. It 
may even be that under certain conditions, such as where the 
water is exceptionally low and clear, the sun very bright, the 
trout very wary, it may be well to fish entirely from below. On 
the whole, I am convinced that a man will do best to make 
fishing down stream his rule, and fishing up the exception. So 
much of the latest and most strongly contested controversy of 
recent days; the other dispute has this resemblance to it, that 
the argument is mostly on one side, and successful practice on 
the other. 

It was for a long time contended, and is still often urged, 
that to catch so sharp-sighted a fish as the trout with the arti- 
ficial fly it is necessary that the fly should be a more or less 
exact imitation of some natural insect on the water at the time. 
It was often noticed that a fly would’be “ killing” during one 
month which would not get arise in the following. One fisher- 
man would whip the water all day long and catch nothing, while 
another within a few yards of him, using a constant change of 
flies, would fill his basket. The probable conclusion was that 
the fly was to be varied day by day and hour by hour, and men 
went to the river side loaded with huge books of flies, and spent 
much precious time and as much more precious patience in 
tying on and untying, and selecting and rejecting dozens of 
different artificial lures from their voluminous fly-books, 
There are still such laborious anglers in plenty. 

The views of their opponents are that trout are not so par- 
ticular. They admit that the trout does indeed take the arti- 
ficial fly for a natural insect, and that the lure should have 
some general resemblance to an insect in shape and size. As 
for colour, while some controversialists insist that it goes almost 
for nothing in the make up of a killing fly, more observant 
anglers know by actual experience that trout will sometimes 
reject a fly of one colour and take one similar in shape and size, 
but of another colour. ‘This is a fact so well within the know- 
ledge of every angler, that it is difficult to understand how the 
anti-colour school of anglers disregard it. The argument of 
the anti-colourist is that on a summer day perhaps a dozen 
different varieties of fly, varying in colour from yellow to black, 
will often be seen on the water at the same time ; the trout feed 
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on them all; how then can it be contended that one colour is 
more acceptable than another. 

The answer is that all colours are probably equally accept- 
able, but it may very well be that one is more visible than 
another. Let it be remembered how very different a fly 
appears to the fisherman who examines it in his hand when it is 
dry, and to the fish who sees it with the feathers wetted, 
through the medium of several feet of water more or less 
rough, and more or less discoloured; so viewed, every fly 
assumes a draggled appearance, and bright colour must be 
converted to a somewhat uniform tint. The legitimate 
assumption is that the trout is less taken with the tint than 
with the shade of that tint. What he sees best he will take most 
readily. Ifthe water is very clear and the sky bright, a black 
fly will of course be more conspicuous than any other; and 
accordingly a black fly is, under such conditions of water and 
weather, the best that can be used. I hardly remember to 
have fished under such circumstances without one black fly ; 
and I cannot recall the time when it did not attract more fish 
than its neighbours on the cast. On the other hand, if the 
sky is dark and the water discoloured, a light grey fly would 
be more readily seen than a darker one, and, as we all know, 
is then the most attractive. 

There is another fact connected with the feeding of trout 
upon flies, which may lead us to a useful conclusion. When a 
fly is just-coming on the water, one resembling it even slightly 
in shape, in shade, and in colour, will be greedily taken ; but 
when it has been out for some time, even though the fish are 
still seen to be feeding on it, they will often reject the imitation 
and yet take an artificial fly quite unlike. This undoubted 
fact can be explained in two ways: either that the trout have 
got more or less sated with the natural insect, or else that a 
larger experience has made them too critical to be imposed 
upon by an imitation. Let the cause be what it will, the rule 
to be founded on it is simple: when the fish do not take a fly 
like one on the water, substitute for it another suited to the 
water and the weather; that is, in dark weather a light fly, 
and a dark fly in bright weather. 

We have agreed that trout take a thing with hfe and 
movement in it sooner than that which is inanimate and moved 
only by the current. Now the most skilful angler cannot 
imitate the motion of a fly on the surface of the water, the 
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shivering of its transparent wings, the swift ciliary movements 
of the legs of some species, or the light, gossamer-like rise 
and fall of the ephemeridew. Some anglers, indeed, convey 
a tremulous motion to the flies, and think thereby to imitate 
nature, others draw the fly through the water, or let it swim 
with the current with no added motion of their own, and the 
two practices are equally successful. It is quite possible, 
however, so to “dress” the fly on the hook as to give it when 
in moving water a certain life-like movement. ‘The feathers 
wherewith the insect’s legs are somewhat rudely represented, 
may be, and almost always are, made about twenty times as 
numerous as in nature, and these being the hackles, or neck 
feathers of various birds, are comparatively flexible, and are 
moved independently of the hook itself by the current. The 
more of such movement the better is the lure, and the best 
flies of all, by almost universal consent, are those which are, 
so to say, “all legs,” that is which are made without wings 
at all. 

All these various facts, conclusions, and surmises can be 
reduced, as the learned say, to formulas; and, for myself, the 
rules I go on are simple: 1. I use hackle flies only. 2. I have 
them dressed on three sizes of hooks; the smallest to use in 
small streams and when the water is low, the largest in larger 
rivers, or when the water is a little coloured by rain. 3. I use 
five sorts of hackle fly only, and these are all alike in shape 
and differ only in colour, and each sort is dressed on the afore- 
said three different-sized hooks. One is a black hackle fly, 
and on the whole there is no better fly than this. A second is 
red, and made from the hackles of a red cock; or, if very 
small, the wing coverts of the land-rail. The third is a grey 
hackle, and is made from the bluish grey neck hackle of a certain 
Welsh breed of fowls, or from the wing feather of a dotterel. 
A fourth is a lighter shade of the same; and No. 5 is a similar 
fly made of the hackles of a white hen, and is only useful after 
sunset. In all these flies I have the bodies made very slight, 
without “dubbing,” and of the same coloured silk as the 
hackle. ‘The hackle itself should not be bunchy, and should 
extend from nearly the end of the shank half-way towards 
where the bend commences. As the object of a large fly is to 
attract attention, I have the largest size of each variety dressed 
with a “ whisk;” that is, a tail made of the cut end of the 
hackle. Mr. Stewart recommends the use of the hackle 
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feathers of such small birds as starlings and thrushes, and they 
are useful in dressing very small flies ; but they are almost too 
flexible for fishing down stream, and if drawn through the 
water they draggle, and possess no life-like motion. Moreover, 
they are soft and weak, and wear out very soon. 

So much for mere paraphernalia of fly-fishing—the tools 
wherewith the art is practised: the practice itself is far more 
interesting. 

The shortcoming of most written directions for trout 
fishing appears to me to be this—that the authors adapt their 
descriptions to one particular class of streams, and ignore all 
other waters. Now, there is infinite variety not in rivers only, 
but in the same river, according to the fall of its channel, to 
the width of its banks and their nature, whether rocky or 
clothed with trees and brush, and more than anything else, 
to the kind of soil it passes through. 

Let us imagine ourselves transported, on some fine day in 
summer, to the banks of a trout stream possessing such variety. 
We will follow it in fancy from the spring on some remote hill- 
side where it takes its rise, and trickles down among club 
rushes and the blue water grasses till it reaches the valley, 
finding its way along, a mere thread, half lost to sight at times 
beneath the herbage, then stagnating for a space into a little 
pool that 2 bucket would empty in a minute, and yet always 
maintaining its own small world of life in the shape of the 
floating water-spiders that no fish will feed upon, and the 
bright little beetles that dance in circles on the surface. 
Following it a little further, the thread of water grows older, 
as it were, and, scooping a channel for itself, finds a voice as 
it runs over the pebbles, and under them we shall find the 
caddices and water-crickets, which in time turn into the flies 
that make about the best of trout food. Following on, the 
rivulet grows larger almost insensibly, then absorbs the waters 
of another hill-side spring, and after this takes rank as a 
brook, with tiny fish—loach, or millers’ thumbs—hiding under 
the larger stones. Further on, the young trout, mere specks 
as yet, may be seen darting about wherever there is a more 
rapid run of water over gravel. Then comes a long stretch 
of meadow land, where the brook, alder-margined, has eaten 
out a deep trough for itself through the alluvial soil, and flows 
on slow and ditch-like. Then comes a ridge of stone, over 
which its waters fall in a tiny cascade, scooping out a pool, 
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broad enough and deep enough for a man to bathe in. In this 
pool there are trout of fair size, battening on the insect food 
that has been generated in the still water above, and here the 
angler may put together his rod and begin to fish. 

Having a light, single-handed, eleven foot rod, he will 
have drawn out the line through its rings, and will carefully 
affix the customary three yards of fine gut; to the point he 
will tie a small black fly, for we have supposed the day to be 
bright and the water low and clear; his second fly, known as 
a “dropper,” will be attached by a single knot at about 
eighteen inches from the tail fly. Two flies will suffice him in 
such narrow water as this, and he may exercise his discretion 
in letting his second fly bea dark grey or a red hackle. Which- 
ever he uses, both weather and water require a small fly. 
While he is making these preparations, he will be very careful 
to observe that golden rule in trout fishing—to keep as far as 
may be from the water-side. 

Now with all this preliminary advice, I foresee that my sup- 
posititious angler is going to make two grand blunders. First, 
he will have omitted to wet his line, and in the second place he 
will have failed to take his station with the wind at his back. 
He has of course already given himself some practice in throw- 
ing a fly, but his skill will desert him here. Standing at a 
respectful distance from the pool, he quite judiciously means to 
throw his fly on a particular eddy at the further side, just 
where the water looks blackest and deepest, and where a true 
instinct tells him that the biggest trout in the pool is lying in 
wait for the flies that ever and anon are floated down from the 
meadow waters above. He throws the rod point back over his 
head, he lets the line go out well behind him, he brings the 
rod forward with a-peculiar horse-shoe movement, he slightly 
checks his hand just as the flies should be alighting on the 
water—in fact, he goes correctly through the whole performance 
as laid down in every book on fly-fishing that ever was written ; 
and the result is that line and flies fall in a curiously contorted 
bunch at the distance of about one yard from the point of the 
rod; the cause being simply that the three yards on which his 
flies are tied, being dry, remain in obstinate corkscrew curls, 
cast his line how he will. The first thing a practised angler 
does is to wet his line. It gains thereby in weight, and is 
therefore easier to cast, and it loses its curl and straightens out. 
Our angler’s second mistake has been that he has cast against 
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the wind. To be sure, a man must learn to cast against the 
wind, but for a beginner it is difficult, and even for a good 
angler not easy work. 

Now, the angler having repa:red his errors, his line being 
duly wetted and a new position taken up, is about to try 
another cast. At this juncture, his observant and critical friend 
begs him to save himself the trouble, for as he very truly 
observes, every trout in that not over deep or extensive pool 
has had a perfect view, if not of him, at least of his rod flashing 
in the sunlight, with its new varnish and brilliant brass rings 
and ferules. He therefore walks down stream, keeping at a 
respectful distance from the water. The brook is still but a 
shallow one, and only here and there is a deep run of water 
past a hollow bank, or an eddy round a tree stump; and on 
such spots, by his friend’s advice, he endeavours to throw his 
flies ; but such fishing is not for beginners. It is pointed out 
to him time after time that the flies and no other part of the 
line must fall on the square foot or two of likely water. If but 
six inches of the line rest on the swifter and shallower current, 
it is enough to carry away the flies in an instant. 

A mile or two of water is angled over in this unsatisfactory 
way. There are trout, the angler is assured, though he has a 
melancholy conviction to the contrary. In the meantime the 
brook, flowing through a rich and broad valley, and getting a 
fresh accession of water at every hundred yards, has grown into 
a respectable trout stream, with its shingly banks, its rapids 
and its pools. 

The angler arrives at a deep, canal-like rapid, with the 
water swirling noisily between high sandy banks in which the 
little river martins have scooped their nests. Standing well 
away from the water, he throws his flies over the stream, and 
draws them across and partly lets them float down stream, 
fishing, by his friend’s advice, every yard of the water. At the 
very first throw, a fish lying under the hollow of the opposite 
bank is tempted by the fall of the fly above him and rises to it ; 
but the line of an unpractised angler is at this, the most critical 
moment of the cast, almost always slack; he fails to tauten his 
line as the flies touch the water, consequently the striking— 
always a slow and clumsy proceeding with a beginner—is un- 
duly delayed. The fish instantaneously drops the hook, 
and the angler has a practical experience of the quickness 
necessary in fly-fishing. This is the moment, then, to instil the 
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true principles of “striking.” Let them be abridged into the 
following formula: strike instantaneously, from the wrist only, 
and let the movement of the rod be in the direction in which it 
was already moving; and after striking, let the hand not be 
checked too suddenly. 

In this rapid there are fair-sized trout, and they are on the 
feed. Three steps further down, a trout of a pound weight 
leaps vigorously out of the water in the vicinity of the black 
fly, and with such a splash and such a display of his orange- 
coloured and rose-spotted flanks, that the angler is scared out 
of all recollection of the before-mentioned formula just imparted 
to him, and strikes wildly, but much too late, and generally 
against all rule; but this time the fish’s own impetuosity has 
fixed the hook firmly in his jaws,—he rushes to the bottom, 
carrying the line with him, and the fisherman marvels at the 
strength of so small an animal. 

It is interesting and instructive to watch the manceuvres 
of a quite unaccomplished fisherman with the first good-sized 
captive of his rod and fly. Let us therefore observe our 
supposititious angler. He will be guilty of almost every possible 
departure from the true principle of fish capture. In the first 
place, he finds that the strength of the fish is such that his 
pliant rod is bent into a semicircle. In fear of its breaking he 
yields to the fish and drops the point of the rod. This is his 
first fault, and a serious one ; for the fish, finding no resistance, 
makes a sudden rush to the bank, and is brought up short when 
he gets to the end of the line which has been payed out. The 
jerk and the strain on the line are heavy, for they are not eased 
by the elasticity of the rod, and the angler’s grasp being upon 
the rod and line together, no relief is got by its running off the 
reel. Consequently, unless the fish be hooked with most 
unusual security, the hold breaks and the fish goes free. But 
supposing that the trout is still safe, and that the angler foregoes 
the not uncommon wish of the tyro to drag his first trout out 
of the water by main force, and so to part company with him 
at once, he is as likely to draw him up stream as down. This 
is wrong ; for the strain of the line is thereby increased greatly 
if the stream be strong, and though it is a delusion to suppose, 
as it commonly is supposed, that the water enters the gills of a 
trout made to swim down stream, yet to draw a fish down 
stream is right for the reason just mentioned that makes draw- 
ing him up wrong. 
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Now, let us continue to observe the proceedings of angler 
and trout. The fish has now been played for some three or 
four minutes. He gets tired, or seems to be so to the inex- 
perienced angler; he swims on the surface of the water, with 
only now and then a faint renewal of his first impetuosity. 
The angler finds he can guide him, by employing a slight strain 
upon the line. He draws him shoreward, he gets his landing- 
net ready. He brings the fish close to him,—forgetting, how- 
ever, to reel up his line,—he thrusts the net cautiously under 
the trout, but not cautiously enough, for the iron ring of the 
net touches and seems to convey a curious electric shock to the 
hitherto passive fish. All his old strength seems to be restored 
to him in an instant ; he leaps a foot into the air; the angler 
in his confusion drops the point of his rod, his line is for a 
moment slackened ; the fish makes one of his old rushes, he 
runs twenty yards down stream, and, when he is brought up 
again, something suddenly parts—there is no longer a strain 
on the line. Has the trout rushed again towards the angler, 
and so himself slackened the line? The angler winds up in hot 
haste and throws back the rod, and a feeling of blank dis- 
appointment comes over him as he draws the flies out of the 
water and sees that the fish has disappeared. 

He has lost that fish entirely by his own bungling. In 
such easy water as this, without weeds, rock, or tree roots, he 
had no business to part company with a fish, so firmly hooked. 
He will know better another time, and his misfortunes—the 
best masters—will teach him three golden rules in the playing 
and landing of trout: first, to keep a taut line even while 
humouring the fish in his first rush; secondly, to present the 
butt of the rod to the fish, so that the point is thrown back, 
and the pliancy of the upper end is constantly opposed to his 
rapid movements backwards and forwards ; thirdly, to wind up 
line on every occasion,—at every lull of the fish’s struggles. 
These are the important things to remember. As the trout 
gets tired, he may be guided very gently partly down stream, 
partly shoreward, and either run upon a shelving sand-bank or, 
if the banks be steep, brought to where the net can be used. 
Many a good fish has been lost by too soon a use of the net, 
the very sight of which is sometimes enough to stimulate a 
trout to a new series of struggles, and it must be remembered 
that every second that the fish is on the hook is in his favour, 
and against the angler. 
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The moment that the trout is in hand, he should be killed 
by a light blow on the head from a little round stick of heavy 
wood, ten or eleven inches in length, which the angler will do 
well to carry in his pocket. To kill a fish with a chance 
pebble, as some anglers do, is neither a quick nor an easy 
process, and to place him in the basket alive is a piece of 
deliberate cruelty. If the humanity of my angling readers 
cannot be successfully appealed to, let them do as I bid them 
from expediency. There is many a slip *twiat the hook and the 
creel, and it very often happens that a trout will jump or 
wriggle out of the hands of the angler and be lost, particularly 
if he be standing in the water. The fish should therefore, on 
every account, be despatched before the hook is taken out of his 
mouth. 

This is the place to consider whether fly-fishing be a 
humane pastime, as is commonly urged by those who prac- 
tise it. Iam convinced that it is. 

It is a question whether a fish hooked in the mouth suffers 
any appreciable amount of pain. I firmly believe that he does 
not; not only because he is a creature of very low organi- 
zation, and therefore possesses a vascular and nervous system 
of small sensibility, but from facts that have come to my 
own knowledge, which directly prove the existence of a 
degree of insensibility which makes it impossible to believe 
that pain, in our sense of the word, follows upon the inflic- 
tion of even serious wounds upon fishes. A friend with 
whom I was fishing struck a large trout foul. He was using 
an artificial minnow, and on examining his lure, he found 
that one of a triangle, formed of three hooks, had been broken 
off at the bend of the shank. He had cast but once or twice 
in the pool, and had had the fish on but for one minute, and the 
water was therefore undisturbed. He knew that it contained 
large trout, and following a common custom with him, he took 
off the minnow, waited five minutes, and then began to fish 
the pool—a large and deep one under a mill weir, with a 
worm. At the third or fourth throw, he hooked a large 
trout, and in a little time brought it to land. It weighed a 
pound and three-quarters, and was the identical fish that he 
had struck some seven minutes before; for the bright, 
polished point of the minnow-hook was firmly imbedded in the 
outer part of the gill cover, and was still there when my friend 
showed me the fish at the end of our day’s fishing, 
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A circumstance of the same kind happened to myself. In 
a Welsh river, where the fish are small, but very numerous, 
two small ones rose to my flies at the same moment. I struck 
sharply, too sharply, as it happened, for I lost one of them. 
I drew the other fish out of the water, and threw it overhead 
tothe bank. It proved to be not a trout, but a parr. On 
examining the fly-cast, I found that one of the “ droppers” 
had disappeared. Without waiting to replace the fly, I cast 
again almost immediately with the two remaining flies in the 
same spot, and again had a rise. Upon handling the fish, 
also a parr, | found in his mouth the lost fly with about an 
inch of the gut on which it had been tied. Now Ido not 
think that in this last case more than one minute had elapsed 
between the piercing of the fish’s lips with a sharp-pointed 
steel and its again seeking for food. It is, therefore, quite 
impossible to suppose that such a wound can be productive of 
what we understand by pain, nor could that which does not for an 
instant interrupt an animal’s appetite have caused anything equi- 
valent to what we understand by a shock to the nervous system. 

I am aware that these instances will seem trivial enough 
to most anglers, whose own experience would, no doubt, fur- 
nish them with many as good, or better, evidences. I give 
them only as cases I can vouch for, and as being in themselves 
quite satisfactory proofs of my position that fish are insensible, 
or nearly so, to hurts that would, to warm-blooded animals, be 
productive of considerable pain. I should be glad to be able 
to say as much for any other kind of field sport whatever. 


We will continue our walk down our imaginary river, laying 
down, as we go along, such maxims as my experience will 
allow. Our unsuccessful skirmish with the large trout, a 
running fight maintained along the whole course of a deep 
and most promising rapid, has frightened every other trout in 
it from any thought of taking a fly for several hours to come. 
We therefore walk on, and soon find the character of the banks, 
and of the stream itself, begins to change; for now the water 
flows through a district growing more and more barren, and 
in a stream broad enough to look like a real river, but so 
shallow that a man can cross in the deepest part and the 
water not reach to his ankles. Here, no fish of respectable 
size can find shelter; only young fry of fish, trout and others, 
shoot away in shoals as the angler splashes through the thin 
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sheets of water that cover the sand and gravel ; and presently 
the stream grows narrow again, and hardly moves the stiff 
reeds and sedges ; and looking about us, we see that we have 
entered a dreary moorland valley with broad flats of rushy pas- 
ture lands on either side the stream, and beyond them, bleak 
hill-sides, whence comes to us the repeated call of lapwings, 
and overhead we hear from time to time the shrill, monotonous 
whistle of the curlew. ‘The active little water ousel that has 
flitted on before us the whole morning, lighting every forty or 
fifty yards on some stone or rock, has turned back at the edge 
of the moorland, and passes us with straight and rapid flight 
on his way back to more congenial haunts up stream. ‘The 
soil of the whole valley has been infiltrated with the stagnating 
waters of the stream, which in time has worked itself an exit, 
and left what was doubtless once a morass, now a half-drained 
peat moss, with pools of water here and there, and a precarious 
foothold among rushes and tufts of tussock grass. 

In the deep and ditch-like stream, which flows with a tran- 
quil current, with banks cut deeply into the peaty soil, are 
plenty of trout; buat to catch them with a fly is no easy 
matter, except where some inequality in the bottom causes a 
ripple on the water that will serve to conceal the clumsiness of 
our imitation fly, or where, by chance, the breeze can reach 
down to the stream and lightly “curl” the surface. In such 
places, a single fly, delicately thrown, will get a rise, for the 
fish are gencrally numerous and hungry in such peaty waters ; 
but it is hardly worth while lingering for the chance of tempt- 
ing these denizens of the peat streams. In waters that run 
through such barren soils, insect food is scarce, and the trout, 
though they may be numerous, are seldom large. They grow 
old, and they do not grow fat with good living, consequently 
they are long and lean, and have disproportionately large and 
ugly heads. Moreover, they acquire something of the umber 
tint of the peat water they live in, and, compared with the 
bright golden-sided fish caught in the well-sunned waters 
above, they seem to belong to a quite different species. 

There we pick our way quickly through the mile or two of bog, 
and arrive at where the waters have in the lapse of many centuries 
scooped a deepening channel into the hard limestone dyke that 
blocks up the lower end of the valley, and we see at a glance how 
this same dyke has at one time made a lake of the whole valley ; 
then—as there gct to be some egress for the waters—a marsh, 
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and now, twith a deepening outlet and less stagnant water, the 
swampy waste that we have passed through. 

Leaving the flat moorland and the slow-moving stream, the 
stream changes its character in a moment as we descend the 
now rocky path by its side. Here the waters cast themselves 
noisily down a series of ledges formed by the limestone rock. 
They glide swiftly over the smooth stone ledges in transparent 
gushes and sheets of brown water, such as Roberts loved to 
paint, and they dash into the holes and “ pots” they have 
drilled in the rock, and break into white foam and froth, then 
clance off again in a hundred jets and runlets, till finally they 
plunge headlong into the great seething pool below. 

Let the angler approach this pool with respect and with 
circumspection. It looks “eerie” in the shadow of the tall 
rocks, like a huge caldron fit for some unholy magic rites; but 
it is rather as the stronghold of sundry trout of noble size and 
strength that it will now engage our angler’s attention. 

It is pleasant after a long walk over the sunny moorland to 
stand near the fall of waters, with their din filling one’s ears, 
and to breathe the cold, water-laden breeze that comes from 
the cataract. Let such a pool be well considered as a sure 
haunt of large fish. It is of well-like depth, and the body of 
water it contains is immense. MHuge, angular fragments of 
rock, broken off by the cataract above, strew the sides of the 
pool, and no doubt line its bottom, and make the use of the 
poacher’s net impossible ; and the stream, now grown into a 
river, that issues from this congregation of waters, flows away 
in a long, sunny reach where the water runs with considerable 
depth and swiftness over clear shingly pebbles. ‘To this rapid 
the inhabitants of the pool above come at nightfall to feed on 
the smaller fish and on water insects; but now they will be 
found lurking among the water fastnesses of the great pool. 

It is well to make due preparations. Leta fresh casting- 
line be tied on of “ gut” slightly stained a brown colour to 
suit the still peaty tint of the waters. Let two flies of a some- 
what larger size than those hitherto used be put on, and a 
careful cast be made in the most “ likely’? spot. Here isa 
maxim for whom it may,concern: the best trout in a pool ts 
always in the best place. The strongest fish will invariably 
lord it over the others, and hold the “coign of vantage” 
against all comers. Should he be caught, then the next 
strongest fish will take his place—will succeed to the throne, 
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and become king of the pool. If a man, therefore, have wit 
enough to guess which is the choicest bit of water, whereabouts 
the securest lurking place, and where the most insect food 
comes floating by, he will know where the very heaviest fish is 
lying; and it is always good to try for such a fish in a pool 
first, and before the water has been disturbed. 

Now, in the case before us, a single glance tells us where 
these conditions are fulfilled. A broad belt of water descends 
vertically a little to one edge of the pool, within a yard of a 
huge slab of stone half-covered with water. Just where the 
water falls its turbulence is too great for any living thing to 
exist, but between the actual downpour and the stone the water 
ceases to boil and bubble, and where the eddy slackens a little 
at one spot, a thin sheet of foam bubbles lies on the surface. 
Throw exactly upon this frothy scum. Let it be rightly done, 
and there is not merely a chance of tempting a good fish, but a 
certainty. The flies rest a moment on the froth; then fall 
through and disappear. 

At this instant, a broad, fan-like tail breaks the surface for 
a second, and in the next the rod is bent double and the winch 
is revolving with most satisfactory rapidity. What has 
happened is this—the monarch of the pool has taken the fly as 
it sank, he has turned to dive below, and in doing so has dis- 
covered his tail above the surface. ‘his has constituted the 
‘‘rise,” which the angler has seen only, for the noise of falling 
waters has not let him hear the splash. He strikes, a little 
late, but scarcely too hard for so heavy a fish, and his quarry is 
now making his first desperate rush into the watery abysses. 

What a moment! ‘There are all sorts of difficulties in the 
way of landing that fish which the mnocent inexperience of the 
angler does not dream of. It is not all “plain sailing ” here 
as it was when we lost that good, but far inferior trout in the 
morning. Then it was ina canal-like stream, with no rocks for 
the fish to get behind, or with, perhaps, a knife-like ridge for 
the line to get cut upon, or, worse jthan all, the sunken 
branch of a tree for it to get entangled with. Here there 
are all these chances against us, and moreover there is 
no up and down stream. We know not, among the eddies 
of the pool, when the fish is going with and when against the 
stream. If he gets into the turmoil of falling waters, he may be 
tumbled over and over, and the hook jerked out in the process. 
The best way with him is the shortest—to trust to the hold of 
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the hook and the strength of the tackle, and give the fish as 
little liberty as possible. One run he must have, or he will 
break through everything ; but he must be compelled to make 
even that first violent rush with all possible resistance against 
him of the pliant rod, and the line must be payed out grudgingly 
with the hand held against it, and if it slackens but for a moment 
the rod must be strained back almost to the breaking point of 
the top joints. The shorter the line can be kept the better. 
The fish will dash from one “holt” to another. He must be 
constrained, if possible, to move towards where the pool tails off 
to the before mentioned rapid. JBaffled in attempts to seek 
shelter in the recesses of the pool, he runs to this shallower 
water, and here we catch a glimpse of him for a moment in his 
impetuous rush six inches below the surface—a huge, broad- 
finned, four-pound trout, with the red spots that mark con- 
dition glowing through the water and looking as large as four- 
penny bits. Here got, he can be allowed more play. We have 
three hundred yards of stream before us, and we let him run 
straight down without much interruption for fifty of them. We 
keep up with him on the bank rather than give him more line. 
Then he checks his course and darts under a hollow bank ; 
then, feeling the pressure of the line, he “hugs” the bottom 
and swims round slowly in circles, then tries the top of the 
water, and fights there for half a minute, lashing the water up, 
and going very near by his leaps and sudden jerks to set 
himself free ; then he begins to give in, and the angler guides 
him down stream slowly and gently till the water shoals; and 
presently, with an occasional skirmish, he lets himself be slid 
on to asandy bank. The struggle between fish and angler has 
lasted eight minutes by the watch, not a long battle, consider- 
ing that the trout is in perfect condition and strength, with 
small head, and a back curved like the chine of a Berkshire 
hog. 

As we walk on down the river, elated with our victory, we 
begin to understand how so fine a fish was reared in these 
waters. This valley, unlike the one above, is composed of 
deep alluvial meadow-land, and where the soil is rich there 
insect life always abounds. As we walk by the moist bank we 
notice the strong, rank odour of the mints and water-hemlock 
and cowbane, all plants that love a rich soil, and the water’s edge 
is bordered by the tall flags that will not thrive where the land is 
poor. The opposite bank is richly wooded, and rises abruptly 
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from the river. Every breeze that blows from these trees 
carries with it a host of insect food to the river, gnats and 
small moths and tree-flies of every sort, while the river insects 
are breeding in countless swarms among the water-plants that 
line the margin. It is always a rule that where the soil is rich 
and plant life vigorous, the trout are large; and where the 
land is poor and vegetation scanty, there the trout are 
sometimes numerous but always small. 

Through this pleasant valley we pass slowly. The river 
now possesses a goodly volume, increased insensibly by rills 
trickling down the hill side, and by lazier brooks and ditches 
on the meadow side. It is, for a mile or two, the perfection of 
a trout stream, varying at every step in depth—here a bit of 
still water, there a rippling current—here the waters eddy 
round a tree-trunk, there they break over a sunken ledge of 
rock; and at every such inequality the flies may be cast with 
the certainty of getting a rise at least, for now is ‘‘the time 
of the take.” 

Now, let it be said, in passing, that there are, in every day, 
certain periods during which the trout feed.ravenously. Why 
it is that trout, which are not gregarious in their habits, 
should elect, not exactiy to dine together, but to begin dinner 
at the same moment, is to this day a mystery. It is a circum- 
stance that quite confounds the philosophy of the angler ; it 
often confuses his logical processes, and makes him arrive at 
quite false conclusions. For instance: a man fishes with a 
well-recommended assortment of flies all the morning ; he gets 
few or no rises. Finally, in desperation, he puts on a cast of 
quite new flies of his own choice, perhaps very eccentric ones, 
and begins again. In the meanwhile, the “ time of the take” 
comes, and the angler not unnaturally ascribes to his choice 
of flies what is due only to the suddenly awakened appetite of 
the trout. Should he happen to be an obstinate man (most 
anglers hold to their opinions with singular pertinacity), he 
will believe in the efficiency of those particular flies to the last 
day of his life. 

If I am asked to account for the remarkable simultaneity 
of appetite in the trout, I decline to do so. I am utterly at a 
loss to say whether it has to do with some change in the 
weather, some electric condition of air or water, or some latent 
tendency to gregariousness in the trout which is not observ- 
able in its other habits. One important maxim I lay down 
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ia connection with this peculiarity in the trout: it is, that the 
angler should take every advantage of ‘the time of the take.” 
He should utilize every one of these precious moments. To 
waste no time over recalcitrant fish, to draw small trout bodily 
out of the water, and larger ones as quickly as possible 
through it, even to run a small risk of breaking with them 
rather than to delay. The take will stop as suddenly and as 
unaccountably as it began; and then the angler can be as 
leisurely as he desires, admire the scenery, and reserve him- 
self for the next “take.”? Between whiles, he wiil indeed 
eatch fish in certain numbers, but the bulk of his capture will 
always be made at those times when all the trout are on the 
feed. These periods may occur twice or three times in a day, 
at intervals of two or three hours; and they may last from 
half an hour to an hour. It is impossible to say when they 
will begin or when they will end. 

It is fortunate for such an unsophisticated fisherman as we 
have placed on the banks of our imaginary stream, that he 
should find himself on so good a “water” at this fortunate 
period of the day. The trout rise readily to his fly; he misses 
many, but he hooks some, and these running from a quarter 
to half-a-pound—trout of quite respectable size and appearance, 
which he plays and lands, after his experience with the four- 
pound fish, with increasing aplomb, and with some success. 
As he walks down this fine stretch of water and finds his 
basket grow appreciably heavier at every hundred yards, he 
not unnaturally takes some credit to himself; he overrates his 
skill, he thinks fly-fishing no such difficult matter. Presently 
he will change his mind. 

The scene shifts again as we walk on; and what at first 
we knew as a tiny rill on a heathery hillside, then a rivulet, 
presently a noisy brook, and thereafter a stream, is now a 
stately, brimming river. The long water-weeds wave with a 
slow motion in current and under-current. The alder brakes 
clothe either side of the river, shade its margin, and dip their 
hanging boughs into the waters. 

In these deep river reaches, hiding in the subaqueous 
weed-growth, and sheltered beneath the shade of the trees, 
lie the biggest fish in the river. They are also the wariest ; 
as if the comparison of a river to human life was literally true, 
and as if innocence and simplicity were to be found only 
where life and river were beginning. So indeed it is, but 
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only for this very prosaic reason: that the bigger, bolder, and 
hungrier trout get crowded out of the upper waters, and, when 
the floods come, adventure themselves boldly with it to wider 
and better quarters lower down; while their weaklier brethren 
run timidly under the hollow banks and let the flood water 
flow by them ; proof of which I have seen scores of times in 
that well-known trout stream, the Monnow; where the freshets, 
fed by rain storms on the Brecknock hills, are peculiarly 
strong and sudden. At these times the poachers catch 
numbers of fish with little labour. Using a net fashioned 
like an ordinary landing net, but square, a yard or so in 
diameter, and fixed to a long pole; they thrust this imple- 
ment into the muddy river wherever there is dead water, and 
the fish are dipped out sometimes by the half-dozen at a time ; 
but these fish are seldom large. 

I believe I have said enough of how trout are to be caught 
in swiftly-flowing water of various kinds; but a good trout- 
fisher is not one who can fill a large basket in a Scotch or 
Welsh mountain stream, and whose skill entirely fails him in 
a sluggish English river; nor is he one who will capture his 
six or seven brace of the splendid trout that are to be caught 
in such rivers as the Test or Itchin, and break down in rapid 
waters which he is not accustomed to. Neither sort of fishing 
can be said: to be more difficult than the other; but a 
thoroughly accomplished fisherman is of course one who can 
take trout in any water which contains them, and in any state 
of that water short of an actual flood. 

I have hitherto dealt with a variety of waters, in all of 
which the practice of fly-fishing is different. We have now 
arrived at a part of our river where our hitherto rather suc- 
cessful angler will find that what he has learnt as yet fails to. 
serve him. The overhanging tree-branches give him an 
infinity of trouble: his flies get entangled in them a dozen 
times; the surface weeds are nearly as bad; and his flies 
are soon dragging after them through the water each a 
little trail of green scum. The stronger weeds that are 
rooted in the river bed, and which he sees through the 
depths of clear water undulating like water-snakes, would 
give him most trouble of all, if by chance he should hook 
a good fish; but he has no such fortune, and no chance 
of such fortune, while his casting line and his three flies 
fall on the still surface with a splash that must be, to 
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every observant trout, only too conspicuously of human 
origin. 

My advice to him is to replace his present casting line 
by the longest and finest and most transparent in his pos- 
session. He must use one fly only, and, as the sky has a 
little lost its noontide brightness, this one may be a grey 
hackle, and it should possess a tail or “ whisk,” as already 
described, for this appendage will cause the lure to float 
in a more life-like manner in the stiller water. Then let 
him throw as lightly and as far from him as he can, choosing 
likely places of course, and keeping very carefully out of sight. 
To throw lightly is not, indeed, an art to be learnt in a day ; 
nor is it quite easy to give directions for doing it in print. 
A steady, deliberate, powerful sweep of the forearm, and a 
certain checking or poising of the rod at the conclusion of the 
cast, seem to me, as far as I can put it into words, the 
principle of light throwing. The fly should descend like a 
gossamer thread on the water; and sometimes, in very still 
water, it is well to let it sink an inch or so below the 
surface. 

By good luck—but the chances are much against him till 
he learns to cast with great precision and great lightness— 
he may hook a heavy fish, and in such waters the fish run 
very heavy. If he does, he will need very good fortune or 
a combined lightness and firmness of hand, and no small 
presence of mind, to steer it into his landing-net between 
the Scylla of the half-floating alder boughs and the Charybdis 
of the strong water weeds. 

In these more stagnant portions of theriver, the troutare by no 
means numerous, though they are large. There are two reasons 
for this :—one being that a trout on a rich feeding-ground soon 
arrives at a size and strength which enable him to prey in the 
most unsociable manner upon his fellow trout ; the other being 
that such more stagnant waters are infested by pike and by 
perch, both predatory fish, and that while these help to keep 

‘down the number of growing trout, other fish, such as chub and 
dace, consume the food supplies of the smaller trout, and 
thereby reduce their number in a more indirect manner. 

As we pursue still further the course of our river, we 
find its current less and less rapid, the growth of water weeds 
more dense, and the whole channel is often choked by 
the growth of that American water-plague, the Anacharis. 
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The water itself is no longer translucent, for a confervous 
growth tinges it with an opaque green, and the soil of the now 
clayey banks muddies the water, even at its very lowest. This 
is a state of things that the trout do not approve of; but there 
are plenty of fish which like nothing better, and the waters are 
thickly populated by roach, barbel and bream, and by all the 
tribe of “ coarse fish.” 

Here then our day’s fly-fishing comes to a natural end unless 
the angler cares to walk up stream again, and throw his flies 
over water which he has already tried. There are three objec- 
tions to this. First, it is getting late in the afternoon, and 
trout seldom—so my experience at least goes—take freely 
during the two or three hours before sunset; secondly, a 
heavy, electrical condition of the air, and some suspicious look- 
ing clouds rising from the horizon, are signs of a thunderstorm, 
near at hand or far off, and whether near or far, trout will rarely 
touch an artificial fly while such a disturbance of the atmos- 
phere is tak“. . place; thirdly, a man may have enough of 
anything, including fly-fishing. Not one of these three objec- 

ions, however, tells against our trying the minnow. Thundery 
weather and a dark sky are in its favour, and a late hour in tlre 
afternoon is generally the best time of the day. 

After trying every variety of tackle for the real minnow, I 
have found nothing so good as one that Mr. Cholmondeley 
Pennell, a good and scientific fisherman in all the branehes of 
the art, has invented ; and which is known by his name, and is 
to be bought, I believe, in most of the best fishing-tackle shops. 
It has these advantages : it is weighted by a piece of lead inside 
the minnow, it has not too many external hooks to catch in the 
weeds, and, finally, it “ spins” fairly well. ‘The natural dead 
minnow is better than the artificial minnow as a lure for trout, 
and when fish are shy, and the water very clear, the real 
minnow no doubt obtains many more “ runs” than the artificial ; 
but a good artificial minnow has advantages of its own. It 
saves the troublesome necessity of catching minnows, and the 
disagreeable one of baiting and constantly rebaiting the tackle 
with every trout that is taken. 

A good artificial minnow is one which is heavy enough to 
sink rapidly when it reaches the water, which “ spins”? freely, 
and which has one triangle of hooks fixed about an inch behind 
the tail. Many trout bite short at the artificial lure, and the 
trailing hooks often secure such fish. These various conditions 
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are combined in several artificial minnows sold in the shops, 
and especially in one knownas the “‘ Wonder,” or some such 
shopkeeper’s name. It is a small minnow, not more than 
an inch and a-quarter, or an inch and a-half in length, 
and is generally painted to represent a real minnow, but 
the best varieties of it are either gilt all over, or plated. 
The gold is for clear water, the silver for water coloured by a 
flood. 

With such a lure, a single-handed fly-rod, a fine “ trace” 
a yard and a-half in length, and a line not longer than the rod, 
and in a river whose waters are low and clear, and can be 
commanded from the bank, or still better, waded through, 
minnow fishing is a difficult and a satisfactory branch of the 
art of trout fishing. It is not, perhaps, what some admirers of 
angling are pleased to call so “elegant ” a proceeding as fly- 
fishing, but it is far less mechanical,—it is not so much a matter 
of rote. The fly-fisher often makes a dozen or so of casts alike ; 
not so the minnow-fisher, with him almost every throw of the 
minnow differs from its predecessor. 

The minnow, natural or artificial, is cast underhand, not 
overhead as in fly-fishing. The angler must learn to “ throw 
to a hair’s breadth.” He must let his minnows fall lightly and 
noiselessly as a flake of snow on the water. He must “spin” 
his lure as low in the water as is possible without entangling it 
in the weeds or stones at the bottom. He must draw it across 
the current wherever he can, down stream if it is unavoidable, 
but never against the stream. Now, to doall this while one is 
wading over knee-deep up a strong stream, with a most pre- 
carious footing of slippery stones, is no child’s play. It is by 
no means such a leisurely pursuit as fly-fishing from the bank. 
A man needs to have a quick eye and hand, and great know- 
ledge of the haunts and habits of the trout, to make a good 
minnow-fisher of this sort. It is not a kind of minnow-fishing 
that one often sees. It is not of the old-fashioned sort, which 
consists in fishing from the bank with a very stiff, cumbrous, 
two-handed rod, and in throwing a long line. Such a minnow- 
fisher, as a rule, has little sport, except when the river is full, 
and the water coloured enough to hide him and his lure from 
the sight of the fish. 

To watch a really good minnow-fisherman, of what I will 
call the scientific school, at work is very interesting, and far 
more instructive as to the haunts of the trout and the way of 
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catching them than all I have written or am ever likely to write 
of the art. An instinct seems to tell him exactly where the 
largest trout are lying. He passes rapidly through the shallow 
rapid water without deigning a single cast, pauses for a moment 
at where two ledges of rock run parallel for a few feet in the 
centre of the river, and where the water flows like a mill-race in 
the narrow channel between. He lets his minnow light in the 
water just above, and he draws it like lightning through the 
rapid stream. It seems impossible that anything with fins can 
poise itself in such arush of water, but he has guessed that the 
water has scooped a hollow in the side of the narrow trough 
of rock. Heisright. A great three-pound trout flashes out 
from his hiding-place, seizes the bait, and in another minute is 
tumbling and rolling over and over down the shallow stream. 
The angler walks down stream tothe shore, and lands the fish, 
almost by main force, for in minnow-fishing the hold is good, 
and the tackle strong, and far less play need be given than in 
fly-fishing. 

In minnow-fishing, quick striking—that high qualification of 
a fly-fisher—often loses the fish, by jerking the tackle outof his 
mouth. It is often not necessary to strike at all, for as arule the 
tackle is moving rapidly through the water when the fish takes, 
and this constitutes a strike of itself. In minnow-fishing we 
often see the shadowy form of the fish shoot through the 
watery depths towards the lure. Sometimes he stops short, 
suspecting something not quite natural in its look or its move- 
ment, hesitates, perhaps disappears,—perhaps rushes on it 
again and seizesit. All this adds greatly to the excitement of 
minnow spinning. 

Then, much larger and stronger fish are taken with the 
minnow than with the fly, for it is within my certain knowledge 
that many trout, growing old, grow either too dainty to take 
flies at all, or perhaps too wary to be deceived with artificial 
ones. Such fish cannot resist the swift dart through the water 
of the angler’s minnow. It is this chance of catching the 
monsters of the stream which gives to minnow-fishing its chief 
fascination ; for as a rule, a basket can be far sooner filled 
with the fly than with the minnow. 

Now we have to pass rapidly up the river whose course we 
have followed down, in order that we may notice those parts of 
it which are best suited for the minnow. 

Where the water runs deep and still, past alder-margined 
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banks, there are few opportunities to use our present lure ; 
but when we come to where the banks are free of bushes and 
the water currents swift, and the surface broken into ripples 
and waves, we can cast with some chance of success; also 
wherever a brook enters the river, particularly if it enters with 
a fall. Here it will always create a deepening of the bed, 
where some tiny whirlpool is formed with the river current. In 
such places one or two good fish are sure to be found. Wher- 
ever, too, asunken ledge dams the waters above and causes 
them to swirl and tumble down the natural weir, just below 
this, as they steady again and before all the foam bubbles 
have burst, the minnow can be thrown and spun carefully 
across the river. Or if the whole stream is narrowed by 
its rocky dykes, and the water-way is deep and the current 
strong, the heavier trout will be poised in it on the look out 
for food. 

Presently we reach the great rock-girdled pool where we 
caught the large trout in the morning. It is no longer the 
gloomy spot that it seemed when it was shadowed from the 
eastern sun. ‘lhe evening sun now glints obliquely upon the 
foaming waterfall, gleams into the depths of the pool, brings 
out the rich rock-colouring, and creates tiny rainbows in every 
cloud of spray; but the true angler has little regard for the 
beauties of nature, and a mill-weir fit for a Constable to paint, 
or a tree-margined river that old Crome might have delighted 
in, are delightful to him only because they may harbour a noble 
trout or pike. I have myself a perfect sympathy with this 
exclusiveness. If I seem for a moment to dwell upon the 
aspects of nature from an esthetic stand-point, it is only that 
I wish to keep in view the business in hand and to impress 
upon the reader where to expect and where not to look for this 
wily and dainty fish. In this same pool he will find him of a 
certainty accessible to the seduction of the minnow ; so also he 
may pick up a trout or two in the ditch-like peaty stream 
which lies above the cataract. 

In the rocky, uplandstream beyond, he will get many a 
chance at the foot of every rapid, where the water is deep and 
the current strong, and wherever hollow bank, tree stump, or 
rock affords a “ holt” for the lurking fish ; and he will take his 
very last trout at the tiny pool where he began to fish in the 
morning—the last haunt of sizeable fish; beyond which the 
stream is, we know, but a brooklet, then a rill in a mountain 
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dell, and beyond that a mere thread of water on a heathery 
hillside. 

A man, be his impressionability to nature as dull as can be, 
does not travel twice or thrice along the banks of such a stream 
as this—it is, as the reader may guess, no figment of the 
writer’s brain, but a real river, with real water and real trout 
in it, that he has had to do with—without becoming somehow 
impenetrated with the genius loci. 

Fishing often in the same river, a man gets to know, by a 
sort of instinct, more than any stranger fisherman can discover. 
The ways and moods of its denizens cease to seem capricious to 
him; he knows how the wind, the sunshine, the clouds, the 
thunder or the rain will influence them. Every nook on its 
banks is familiar to him. Standing once on this very spot, he 
caught the largest trout ever seen in the river; here he will 
remember to have rested in the overpowering heat, one day 
in August; the spray at this waterfall strikes deliciously cold 
against his face as he remembers it did when he was a boy; 
the breeze blew this very scent of hawthorn to him one spring 
day a dozen years ago. So does the very spirit of the river 
grow to be, in a way, part of him. He cherishes his memories 
of it as a man keeps some precious acquisition ; and if, in after 
years, through some fate or. some misfortune, he knows 
that he will never walk on its banks again, he will not 
the less be glad to recall these pleasant memories, unless, 
indeed, he be a singularly melancholy person, and a self-tor- 
menting one, whose conceit it feeds to grow lugubrious over 
the greener spots in his past existence. 
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Ir is my purpose in the following pages to give some 
account to the English reader of a work which, to say nothing 
of the much-disputed question as to its musical or poetical 
beauties, commands by its scope and dimensions the attention 
of every student of literature and art. Iam speaking of the 
drama, or rather, the sequence of four dramas, the tetralogy 
in which Wagner has grappled with those oldest and mightiest 
types of Teutonic lore which, in the Runic measures of the 
Icelandic sagas, strike us like the phantoms of a wild dream, 
gigantic at once in their beauty and boldness. The difficulties 
of handling such a subject need not be pointed out. These 
types, by their very essence, are entirely removed from the 
sphere in which our modern thoughts and actions lie. Our 
customs, our morals are unknown to them. The laws by 
which they act, or by the breaking of which they perish, are 
derived from an unwritten code of their own, being more 
intuitively felt than consciously known by themselves. They 
are led by their own free impulse, where we anxiously regard 
the opinions of others. They represent, in short, the pure 
symbols of primeval forces, while we are the compounds of 
consecutive generations. ‘I'o bridge over this chasm, dividing 
the old age and the new, to strike that chord of purely human 
feeling which binds and blends men of all times and nations, 
is the work of the poet; for he alone is able to combine in his 
own nature the consciousness of modern thought with the 
intensity of prehistoric energy of action. But only to a man 
of the highest genius can it be given to combine in his own 
being and to symbolically unite in his creations two principles 
seemingly so antagonistic. Such a poet—for it is to his 
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poetical no less, or even more, than to his musical capacity, 
that our attention will be directed—I recognize in Richard 
Wagner. 

Before trying to prove the truth of this assertion by an 
analysis of Wagner’s last and greatest work, the “ Ring of 
the Niblung,” I must ask the reader to follow me in a short 
survey of our master’s previous career; for only in this manner 
can it be shown how by the gradual purification of his own 
artistic nature he was led to the purest sources of poetry, the 
mythical creations of earliest popular feeling. A few bio- 
graphical facts illustrating this artistic progress may prove an 
addition not unwelcome to the English reader.* 

When, in 1838, in his twenty-sixth year, Wagner began 
the composition of his first important opera, the German and, 
indeed, the European stage, did not offer a hopeful aspect to 
a composer of artistic aspirations. In Germany, the later and 
lesser composers of the Italian and French schools, such as 
Bellini, Donizetti, and Adam, reigned supreme. Wagner him- 
self has told us how the trivial productions of these men which, 
as musical director of a small theatre at Riga, be had to con- 
duct, almost brought him to‘despair. In Paris, on the other 
hand, at that time the musical centre of Europe, the great 
traditions of Méhul, Cherubini, and Boieldieu were more and 
more lost in the spectacular effects of a new school, at the 
head of which stood Meyerbeer, in the full splendour of a 
European reputation. He is the chief representative of what 
has been described as the “ historic” opera, a branch of art 
which but too often renounced its high-sounding name by 
appeals to the lowest taste of the vulgar. No admirer of 
Meyerbeer’s great and indisputable gifts, can but regret the 
musical and poetical atrocities with which he and his librettists 
have defaced such works as the ‘‘ Huguenots ” or the “ Pro- 
phet.” Wagner, although filled with the grand inspirations 
of Beethoven’s genius, was too much allured by the charms of 
immediate success not to accommodate himself to some extent 
to the clamorous demands of contemporary audiences. His 
“ Rienzi” was written with a view to seeing it performed at 
the Grand Opera in Paris, and in consequence, conceived in 


* For a more comprehensive account of Wagner's life and works, I reluc- 


tantly refer the reader to my book, “ Richard Wagner, and the Music of the 
Fature,” published last year. 
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the spirit of coarse effectiveness prevailing at that institution. 
Fortunately, we may say, in the interest of true art, Wagner 
was to be utterly disappointed in the hopes founded on this 
work. In vain he went to Paris to gain by personal inter- 
cession a hearing for it. ‘Theatrical managers looked with 
suspicion on a young, unknown foreigner, unsupported by 
9 clique, and without journalistic or social interest of any 
kind. Wagner was brought to the verge of actual starvation. 
He had to undergo all the horrors of musical drudgery, such 
as arranging popular airs for the cornet-i-piston, to secure a 
scanty maintenance for himself, his wife, and an enormous 
black dog, with which, in his worst circumstances, he refused 
to part. His feelings at the time he has rendered in some 
small stories and essays, descriptive of the bitterest pangs of 
personal and artistic disappointment. But this misery even- 
tually proved to be the cleansing fire of his artistic career, from 
which his strong nature sallied forth to purer and higher 
spheres of action. He soon felt the necessity of giving vent 
to his personal misery in song. Taught by misfortune, he 
learnt to despise the gifts which Fortune refused to grant. 
Regardless, nay, scarcely desirous, of success, he now deter- 
mined to follow only the voice of his own nature, which urged 
him to embody the sorrow of his heart in the creations of his 
genius. It was in this mood that Wagner began and finished 
in but seven weeks the composition of his second opera, the 
“Flying Dutchman.” ‘The doomed wanderer of the main, 
homeless, and longing for home, on the waves of a borderless 
sea, expressed but too well the misery of his own situation. 
Indeed, this personal conception of the hero of this story, 
strikes us in Wagner’s score with almost lyrical power. The 
pity we feel for the fate of the unfortunate sailor is therefore 
of a personal kind. We look upon him not as an impos- 
sible phantom, but as a man overwhelmed by sufferings, such 
as we ourselves have experienced, or may be subject to any 
day of our lives. Pity and fear—Aristotle’s criteria of the 
tragic subject—are roused in a sense all the more intense, 
and all the more lasting, as, on examining our sensations, 
we find that they have been excited by the purest creations of 
imaginative power, unaided, but also unencumbered by refer- 
ences to the unwieldy facts of history, or the narrow troubles 
of our daily existence. In this circumstance, the enormous 


superiority of the mythical over the historical ur domestic 
11 
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subject-matter, seems to consist. The latter only represents 
what actually has happened; the former leads us back to 
the fount of unalloyed volition, from which all actions flow— 
to the nowmenon, indeed, of which the world and its appear- 
ances are only the shadow. It is in this way that, for 
instance, the Greek tragedy combines the closest realism of 
psychological detail with its sublime idealism of motive. 

To pacify the ire which these remarks, if misunderstood, 
might rouse in certain quarters, I will add parenthetically that, 
to my mind, the treatment of historical subjects by Shakespeare, 
in its bold disregard of temporal and local details, verges on 
the liberty of mythical, or, which is essentially the same, purely 
human typification. 

My remarks altogether apply more to the musical than to 
the spoken drama. For music, by its power and weakness, 
is debarred from the rendering of accidental details; its 
ethereal being shuns the fetters of clumsy reality—from 
momentary facts it ascends to eternal motives. 

It would exceed the limits of my purpose to show at length 
how Wagner’s progress from the historical to the mythical, 
implied the relinquishing on his part of coarse spectacular for 
purely artistic effects, or, to say the same in other words, how 
the librettiste developed into a poet. Only a few words ought 
to be added as to the manner in which this change reacted on 
his musical style. It is well known that Wagner abolished the 
traditional forms of absolute music, such as aria, duet, and 
finale, supplanting them by a mode of utterance entirely 
founded on the requirements of the dramatic situation. 
This reformatory act, a Wagneromastix would boldly assert, 
was an act of premeditation founded on speculative theories, 
and therefore devoid of artistic spontaneity. The groundless- 
ness of such an accusation might easily be proved by intrinsic 
reasons. Nevertheless, it may not seem undesirable to hear 
the master’s own testimony on a question which, besides bear- 
ing on our immediate subject, is of vital importance for the 
history of musical progress. 

« The plastic unity and simplicity,” Wagner says, ‘‘ of the 
mythical subject-matter allowed of the concentration of the 
action on certain important and decisive points, and thus 
’ enabled me to rest on those fewer scenes with a perseverance 
sufficient to expound the motive down to its ultimate dramatic 
consequences. The nature of the subject, therefore, could not 
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induce me, in sketching my scenes, to consider in advance their 
adaptability to any particular musical form, the particular kind 
of musical treatment being necessitated by these scenes them- 
selves. It could not enter my mind to ingraft on this my 
musical form, growing as it did out of the nature of the scenes, 
the traditional forms of operatic music, which could only have 
marred and interrupted its organic development. I therefore 
never thought of contemplating on principle, and as a delibe- 
rate reformer, the destruction of the aria, duet, and other 
operatic forms ; but the dropping of these forms followed con- 
sistently from the nature of my subjects.” 

The ultimate result of a reform begun in this spontaneous 
manner was the great cycle of tragedies which forms the 
subject of this essay. But before we enter upon this, we 
must cast a passing glance on the intervening links of a 
chain of development, extending from an all but blindfold 
groping for a new mode of utterance in the “ Flying Dutch- 
man,” to the fullest light of artistic purpose in the “ Nib- 
lungen.” 

In the first-mentioned opera, Wagner, as we mentioned 
before, left the domain of .pseudo-historic realism for that of 
mythical truth ; but a change of purpose does not always, and 
did not in this case, imply a fully proportionate change of 
means. It is, therefore, no matter of surprise to see some of 
the hereditary evils of the old opera reappear in this early 
attempt at purer dramatic expression. The diction and versi- 
fication, although by far superior to the ordinary libretto, show 
here and there traces of that slip-shod disregard of rhyme and 
reason which the imperturbable patience of an operatic audience 
is wont to tolerate. Some of the characters, moreover, as par- 
ticularly the disappointed lover and tenor of the piece, are 
fashioned after operatic patterns. The music also occasionally 
suffers from what may be described as want of grasp and con- 
sistency. The old forms of absolute music are for the greater 
partabandoned; but what remains of them is sufficient to mar 
that absolute congruity between poetical intention and musical 
expression so characteristic of Wagner’s later style. I need 
not add that these remarks are not made with an intention 
to disparage the beauties of an opera which in many respects 
remains unsurpassed by its own or any other composer’s works. 
The weirdness of the northern seas, with the doomed hero 
tossed on their pitiless waves, is depicted musically in the 
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boldest touches. Readers who have witnessed the performance 
of the “Flying Dutchman” at Drury Lane (the only per- 
formance of a work by Wagner that ever took place at an 
English theatre), may judge of the deep impression produced 
even by that cold and uncongenial rendering. 

Wagner’s next work, the opera ‘ Tannhiiuser,” marks a 
further step in advance. The hero of the drama is a medizval 
knight and singer, who, enthralled by the voluptuous charms 
of Venus, tarries in the mountain of the goddess, but is ulti- 
mately saved by the self-surrendering love of a pure woman. 
There is a certain parallelism between the subjects of this and 
the last-mentioned opera. Both Senta and Elizabeth free their 
lovers from the doom hovering over them; both die in their 
noble endeavours. This idea of the redeeming power of 
woman’s love is characteristic of Wagner’s art; its ultimate 
completion we shall find in the last scene of his opus magnum, 
our Niblungen drama. Into the musical and poetical beauties 
of “Tannhauser” we can enter no further. Suffice it to 
say that, compared with the “ Flying Dutchman,” its music is 
richer in melodious and harmonious combinations, its poetry 
more passionate, and therefore more expressive of that essence 
of human pathos which is at the bottom of all legendary lore. 
Style and verse are, moreover, greatly improved, and the 
diction is much above the average even of the spoken drama. 
The music also evinces Wagner’s further progress towards 
greater force and conciseness ; still, the victory of the purely 
dramatic over the operatic is not yet quite decisive—not as 
decisive, for instance, as is “‘ Lohengrin,” the master’s next 
work, which was finished in March, 1848, nearly three years 
after the completion of ‘‘ Tannhiiuser.” 

In “‘ Lohengrin,” the positions of hero and heroine appear 
reversed. The Knight of the Swan leaves his celestial abode 
to become the champion of a maiden falsely accused of the 
murder of her brother. As the price of her liberty, he de- 
mands Elsa’s promise never to ask him who he is or whence 
he came to her rescue; but she, following that innate desire of 
human affection to wholly comprehend and be one with the 
beloved object, asks the fatal question, which seals her own 
doom. In the carrying out of this idea, Wagner for the first 
time displays the full power of his dramatic gift. Lohengrin, 
the representative of divine power, is surrounded with a halo 
of mystic splendour to which the tender loveliness of Elsa’s 
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nature forms the charming counterpart. The action of the 
piece is full of interest, and the minor characters are boldly 
designed and artistically grouped round the centre figures. 
The music also attains a freedom and intensity of expression 
hitherto unknown. ‘The flow of melody is no more led into 
the artificial channels of arias, finales, etc., but seems to spring 
immediately from the urgencies of the dramatic situation. 
Everything shows that we are nearing a climax of new artistic 
development. 

The first performance of ‘‘ Lohengrin” is connected with one of 
the brightest episodes of Wagner’s chequered career, his friend- 
ship with Liszt. It will be remembered that the completion 
of “‘ Lohengrin ” fell into one of the stormiest years of Conti- 
nental history, when the revolutionary rising in Paris seemed to 
threaten destruction to the thronesof the neighbouring countries. 
Wagner lived at that time in Dresden as conductor of the Royal 
Opera. He was in a state of morbid disappointment caused by 
the unfavourakle reception of his works at the large theatres, 
and still more by the thoroughly inartistic cliquism by which 
most of these institutions were governed. A change at any 
price seemed desirable under such circumstances. He, there- 
fore, although little interested in politics, took an active part in 
the revolutionary movement, and when this was crushed he had 
to fly the country. He first went to Weimar, where Liszt at that 
time was conducting the small but excellent opera. ‘‘ The very 
day ”’—Wagner writes in 1851—‘‘ when my personal danger 
became a certainty, L saw Liszt conducting a rehearsal of my 
‘'Tannhiiuser,’ and was astonished at recognizing my second self 
in his achievement. What I had felt in inventing this music he 
felt in performing it ; what I wanted to express in writing it 
down, he said in making it sound. Strange tosay, through the 
love of this rarest friend, I gained, at the moment of becoming 
homeless, a real home for my art, which I had ionged for, and 
sought for always m the wrong place. . . . At the end of 
my last stay in Paris” (in 1850), “when, ill, miserable, and 
despairing, I sat brooding over my fate, my eye fell on the score 
of my ‘Lohengrin,’ totally forgotten by me. Suddenly I felt 
something like compassion, that this music should never sound 
from off the death-pale paper. Two words I wrote to Liszt; 
his answer was the news that preparations were made for the 
performance on the largest scale the limited means of Weimar 
would permit. Everything that men and circumstances could 
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do was done in order to make the work understood. . . . | 
Success was his reward, and with this success he now 
approaches me saying, ‘ Behold, we have come so far; now 
create us a new work that we may go still further.’ ”’ 

Wagner’s response to this call was the drama of the 
Niblungen, originally intended for Weimar, although never 
performed there. The work was planned on a much smaller 
scale than that on which it was ultimately executed. At first 
Wagner treated the “ Death of Siegfried ” as a separate piece ; 
but soon he found that the narrative portions necessary to 
explain the motives of the action would reach undue dimen- 
sions, and were moreover so eminently dramatic in themselves as 
absolutely to require the addition of a second, or rather first, 
i.e., introductory piece. ‘This was to be called “ Siegfried’s 
Youth.” But here again Wagner found his former experience 
repeated, and twice again he was compelled to condense the old 
epical types into dramatic creations, till at last the trilogy of 
the ‘ Ring of the Niblung,” with an introductory piece, the 
“‘ Rhinegold,” was completed. The poetry, in its present form, 
was finished by the end of 1852, and during the three following 
years Wagner wrote the music to the “‘ Rhinegold ” and to the 
first part of the trilogy, the “ Valkyrie.” Aboutthis time his 
great plan was interrupted by another work of no lesser 
excellence and grandeur. We are speaking of “ Tristan and 
Iseult,”” by many believed to be the highest effort of its com- 
poser’s genius. Its subject may be considered as in a manner 
complementary to the Niblungen drama. For the Celtic 
Mabinogion and the Eddic Sagas are the two cycles of epics 
from which a truly national poetry of both Celtic and Germanic 
races must draw its mythical inspiration, an inspiration quite 
as necessary to our modern dramatists as the tales of Homer 
ani Hesiod were to Sophocles and Aischylus. 

The composition of the Niblungen was resumed in 1859, in 
which year Wagner began the music to the second part of the 
trilogy: “ Siegfried.” This occupied him, with many interrup- 
tions (one of which was the composition of a comic opera, ‘ The 
Mastersingers of Nurnberg”), for nearly thirteen years. The 
musical execution of the final drama, ‘“‘ The Gétterdimmerung” 
(‘‘ Dusk of the Gods”’), has been finished only a short time ago. 
Its publication is anxiously expected by the admirers of the 
previous parts. 

It may be easily perceived that in the present state of 
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theatrical affairs on the Continent, a work of this scope, even if 
accepted for performance, would stand little chance of an 
appropriate rendering by mediocre singers, or of a congenial 
reception on the part of the blasé public of the German capitals. 
Wagner, indeed, never intended his work for the ordinary 
operatic stage, and has persistently refused to take an active 
interest in the performance of parts of his work attempted at 
Munich. His desire was to see the Niblungen performed at a 
theatre erected for the purpose and by a sclect company, in the 
manner of a national festival. For only in this manner would 
it be possible to remove both audience and artists from the 
atmosphere of ordinary theatrical shows. 

A scheme of such vastness appeared at first Utopian, and 
was, indeed, treated with scorn and ridicule by an inimical 
press. But in spite of these attacks, the previous works of 
Wagner began to take a firmer and firmer hold on the minds 
of the public; particularly the reawakening of patriotic 
feeling after the French war may have contributed to direct 
the attention of the best among the German nation to a work 
so eminently national both in its sources and manner of 
execution. When, therefore, a few years ago, the late cele- 
brated pianiste T'’ausig, in connection with a small number of 
artistic friends, decided upon appealing boldly to Wagner’s 
admirers for the means necessary to carry out the master’s 
original intention, this appeal was responded to with enthu- 
siasm. Wagner societies for the purpose alluded to were 
founded not only in the important German cities, but also in 
Brussels, Milan, New York, London, etc., and the perform- 
ance of the work under the master’s own direction, at 
Baireuth, in 1876, is no more a matter of doubt. 

So much about the chronological growth and the immediate 
prospects of a work, to the closer analysis of which we 
now must direct our attention. But before entering upon this 
task I must beg leave to inform the reader what he may and 
what he may not expect to find in the following pages. First 
of all, it is not my intention to write a criticism in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, that is, to find fault with the details 
of a work which, by its organic continuity, defies microscopic 
treatment. Such a display of critical acumen would be all the 
more ill-advised, as in many cases it is impossible to judge about 
the effects of certain scenes before the whole has been tested 
by an actual performance on the stage, for which it is so emi- 
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nently designed. It would be equally premature to criticise, 
or even to analyze, in detail, the score of the Niblungen, 
the last part of which, as we mentioned before, is as yet 
unpublished ; besides, like its poetical foundation, the music 
cannot be fully appreciated without a previous embodiment 
in sound and action. A detailed analysis, moreover, to be at 
all comprehensible, would require numerous illustrations in 
musical type. My present purpose is altogether more of an 
exegetical than of a critical nature. I shall attempt, as far 
as my space will permit, to give an idea to the reader of the 
grandeur of the old Teutonic types, seen through the medium 
of a great modern poet’s recreative power; and at the 
same time try to show, as far as this can be done in words, 
how, by the blending of the musical with the dramatic form, a 
new style of art has been produced, differing from and 
superior to what either music or poetry could ever achieve in 
their separate spheres. 

The musical introduction to the ‘‘ Rhinegold” is founded 
on the chord of E flat, at first intoned in long-drawn notes, 
which soon dissolve into shorter rhythmical formations, 
rising and falling alternately from the lowest tothe highest 
octaves, like the murmuring waves of a rapid river. <A gentle, 
melodious phrase is gradually developed, to the sounds of 
which the curtain rises. We see the bed of the river Rhine, 
amongst the scraggy rocks and cliffs of which three water- 
nymphs, the “ Daughters of the Rhine,” are disporting them- 
selves, singing their songs, always accompanied by the gentle 
wavy notes of the orchestra. But soon their merry gawbols 
are interrupted by the appearance of Alberich, King of the 
Niblungs, a mischievous dwarf, who, ascending from the 
dark regions of his nebulous kingdom, is filled with amorous 
longing for the lovely water-maidens. A playful scene now 
begins between them, the maidens pretending to yield to the 
desire of the gnome, and escaping his embrace just when he 
thinks his happiness secured. The musical accompaniment to 
the scene is extremely graceful, and particularly the mock- 
tenderness of the girls finds an expression, the sly humour of 
which little forebodes the grave tragical accents soon to follow. 
For here we are still amongst elementary beings, free and 
impulsive, like the water and air in which they move, uncon- 
scious of good or evil. 

Suddenly a glow breaks through the waves, brightening 
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their sombre green as with a tinge of fire. The Rhine 
Daughters greet it with joyful acclamations, Alberich stands 
aghast at the mysterious splendour. On his inquiring, the 
heedless girls tell him that the gleam is caused by the hidden 
gold which they are bound to watch. He who gained the 
gold would be lord over the wide earth; but no ene can wield 
the power of the treasure unless he renoance the bondage of 
love, cursing its joy; a hopeless case, the girls playfully add, 
for the love-sick dwarf. But Alberich, smitten with the hope 
of boundless power, utters the fatal curse to love’s pleasure, 
and, before the maidens can prevent it, lays hold of the treasure, 
with which he disappears. Night suddenly closes over the 
scene; the wailing cries of the Rhine Daughters are heard in 
the darkness. Thus the gold, which could be harmless only 
with the passionless children of nature, is taken from their 
guard to work its baneful way amongst gods and men. 

From the depth of the Rhine we are transferred to a high 
ridge of mountains. Wotan, the supreme god of northern 
mythology, lies asleep in a flowery meadow, Fricka, his wife, 
sitting by his side. ‘The rays of the rising sun are reflected 
from the battlements of a splendid castle, which stands on a 
high rock in the background. A solemn melody, expressive of 
divine splendour and dignity, is played by the orchestra. 
Wotan speaks in his dream; he tells of the palace built for 
him by the giants, as at once the symbol and safeguard of his 
power. But Fricka wakes him from his fond delusions; she 
reminds him that her sister Freia, the goddess of youth and 
love, has been given to the giants as security for the pay- 
ment of their labour; unless ransom ean be found, the 
goddess will become the slave of the clumsy monsters. Freia 
herself now appears, followed by Fafner and his brother 
Fasolt, who claim her as the price of Walhall, the castle they 
built for Wotan. In vain the god resists their demand. ‘The 
giants stand on their bond. Wotan has to own that his own 
power rests on the inviolability of his phighted promise. His 
duty itis to watch over oath and bond; to break his word 
would be suicidal. So he has to devour his wrath, and even 
to protect the giants from the interference of two other mighty 
gods, Donnar and Froh, who have hastened to the assistance 
of their sister. At this juncture a new god appears on the 
scene. It is Loge, the god of fire, transformed by Wotan into 
permanent shape, but still full of the wildness of his native 
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element; the other gods view him with ill-disgnised sus- 
picion. Loge has been called the Mephistopheles of Teutonic 
mythology, and some features of the negative, sarcastic nature 
of the latter may undoubtedly be recognized in Wagner’s 
conception of the northern god. It is by his advice that 
Wotan has entered into the fatal treaty with the giants, and 
to him, therefore, the gods look for a means of finding ransom 
for their threatened sister. Urged by Wotan, he at last dis- 
closes the secret of the Rhine treasure, which Alberich has in 
the meantime fashioned into a ring, the symbol and source of 
unlimited power. This ring alone, Alberich adds, can com- 
pensate the heart for the loss of love’s pleasure. Gods and 
goddesses listen eagerly to his description, the magic power of 
the gold and its splendour moves their innermost desire ; even 
the giants cannot resist its temptation, and they declare their 
willingness to release their lovely prey for the possession of 
the gold. But Wotan’s pride revolts at the thought of his 
becoming the tool of the giants in depriving Alberich of his 
spoil. Indignant at his refusal, Fafner and Fasolt carry off 
Freia, anxiously watched by the gods as they heavily thread 
their way over stock and stone, down to the valley of the 
Rhine. Suddenly a change comes over the scene; mists rise 
on all sides, which give a pale elderly appearance to the gods; 
Loge reminds them that they have not tasted the apples of 
Freia’s garden that day, the fruits of the goddess of youth, 
which alone secure the gods from the influence of time. This 
at last decides Wotan; to preserve his eternal youth he 
waives his dignity. The giants are recalled, and Wotan and 
Loge set out on their journey to Alberich’s kingdom, to gain 
the ring by force or cunning. We here touch upon one of 
the keynotes of the whole drama. The gods, by their desire 
of splendour, have incurred a debt to their enemies the 
giants ; to pay this they now are intent on depriving a robber 
of his spoil, their motive being not to return it to the lawful 
owners as becomes their office, but to buy back their for- 
feited youth. In this act of wilful selfishness lies the germ of 
their doom. 

The next-following scene, in its broad touches of primitive 
coarseness, reminds one of the satyr drama of the antique 
tragedy. ‘The prelude, with its strong rhythmical accents in 
the orchestra, accompanied by the noise of hammers and anvils 
behind the scene, indicates that we are approaching the country 
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of Alberich the King of the Niblungs, whom, by the power of 
his ring, he compels to find new treasures in the bowels of the 
earth, and work them into splendid ornaments for his pleasure. 
His brother Mime is one of the chief sufferers, particularly after 
he has been found out in trying to conceai for his own benefit 
a magic cap or helmet wrought of the Rhine treasure. ‘This is 
the well-known Tarn-cap, the northern equivalent of Perseus’ 
helmet, which makes its wearer invisible, and also enables him 
to take the semblance of any living thing. Cruel flagellations, 
alternating with the awful cries of the victims, are depicted by 
the music in the most realistic manner, the grotesqueness of 
the whole scene being in exquisite contrast with the passionate 
but aristocratic bearing of the upper gods. 

On their first appearance, Wotan and Loge are received by 
Alberich with undisguised suspicion ; but Loge soon succeeds 
in acting on the vanity of the dwarf by expressing his doubts 
as to the boasted power of the Tarn-helmet. Thrown off his 
guard, Alberich changes himself into the shape of a giant- 
worm, and afterwards into that of a toad. As soon as the 
latter appears, Wotan puts his foot on it, Loge simultaneously 
snatching the magic cap from its head. Alberich is fettered and 
carried off by the gods, who command him to bid the Niblungs 
bring the treasure from their subterranean regions. At last 
he is compelled to give up the ring, by means of which he had 
hoped to recover his lost power; but before doing so he 
attaches his curse to the gold, which henceforth shall be fatal 
to its owner, as it has already been to himself, by its own baneful 
essence. ‘l'o the giants, who now reappear, Wotan offers gold 
sufficient to cover their prisoner from head to foot. Freia is 
placed between two huge poles, and the rapacious pair begin 
at once to heap the precious toys round the goddess. ‘The 
whole treasure is thus consumed, and yet a chink remains 
through which the lovely victim remains visible to her rude 
oppressors. The giants demand of Wotan to stop the opening 
first with the Tarn-helmet and after it with the ring, but the 
latter the god refuses to part with. The giants wrathfully 
threaten to break the bargain, and are on the point of carry- 
ing off the goddess a second time, when, from the deepest 
recesses of the mountain, rises up the mysterious form of Erda 
(Hertha), the pantheistic symbol of Earth as the principle and 
origin of all life. In solemn words she warns Wotan of the 
curse attaching to the ring, reminding him at the same time of 
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the ultimate doom which threatens the gods. Thus admonished, 

Wotan throws the ring on the golden heap which the giants 
immediately set about collecting in an enormous sack ; but no 
sooner have they touched the ring than its curse begins to act. 

Both claim its exclusive possession, and in the quarrel thus 
excited Fafner kills his brother Fasolt. The gods stand in 
silent amazement, recognizing the truth of Erda’s warning. 
But no dark forboding can for long disturb the calm serenity of 
their supreme existence. The mists hanging around them are 
dispersed into brilliant lightning by the hammer of Donnar, and 
from amidst the black clouds Froh has thrown a rainbow over 
the cleft dividing the gods from their new habitation. On this 
bridge they enter their splendid abode, heedless of the com- 
plaints of the Rhine Daughters and of Loge’s muttered threats 
of their approaching destruction. 

The Rhinegold has been compared by German critics to the 
Prologue in heaven which Goethe has prefixed to his Faust 
tragedy. Both pieces have, indeed, the feature in common of 
foreshadowing in the minds of divine beings the human actions 
and sufferings of the coming drama. Here, however, the 
analogy ends. The “ Lord” in Goethe’s poem is the placid 
omnipotent ruler of heaven and earth, inapproachable alike to 
fear or passions. Wagner’s gods, on the other hand, are them- 
selves acting a tragedy of no lesser import and of no lesser 
sadness than the human beings to be afterwards introduced. 
They are subject to rage and envy, they covet the luring gleam 
of the gold, aud the joy of their divine existence is marred by 
the consciousness of an inevitable doom. They are, indeed, 
tragic characters in the deepest sense of that word. Wagner, 
in making use of this feature, has succeeded in rousing our 
human interest in beings seemingly so remote from our feel- 
ing. The idea itself, however, of a final destruction of this 
world and of the gods ruling over it pervades the whole system 
of old northern religions, distinguishing it in that respect from 
the mythologies of all other nations. Itis true that the secret cult 
of Bacchus or Adonis celebrates the death of that god, but the 
yearly recurrence of that-event, with its regenerative counter- 
part, indicates its scarcely disguised symbolism of the change of 
seasons. In the deeper mind of the Germanic nations, a story 
perhaps originally also indicative of a natural event, has at an 
early period been invested with a permanent and, in a certain 
sense, ethical character. ‘The very symbol of the world, the 
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World-ash Yggdrasil, with a serpent gnawing its root, and a 
stag and goat nibbling its foliage, is an image of decay and 
mortality ; the final victory, on the other hand, of the powers of 
darkness and chaos (dark-elves and giants) over the upper gods 
(Aisir, from a beam or column, i.e., prop of the world), the 
representatives of Jaw and order, is brought about, not without 
some moral guilt on the part of the latter, as is proved by the 
hope of the ultimate reconstruction of a purified world. This 
idea of a possible redemption of what was divine in the old 
fabric, even after the “‘ Dusk of the Gods” (Ragnarékr), Wagner 
has also introduced into his poem, relieving in this manner the 
feeling of hopeless doom which forms the dark background of 
his tragedy. 

In connection with these considerations, I will add a few 
remarks about the original sources of Wagner’s poem, and 
about the way in which he has remodelled the old story for his 
dramatic purposes. The oldest Teutonic traditions of national 
gods and heroes contained in popular tales and songs were, at 
an early date, collected by the priests and scholars of that 
branch of the great nation which had settled in Iceland. The 
noble zeal shown in preserving pagan traditions does great 
honour to the wisdom of the Christian priests of that island, who, 
differing in this from the intolerant destructiveness of their 
brethren in most other countries, carefully preserved every 
trace of the early history of their nation. The two most im- 
portant collections of Sagas in Iceland are the two Eddas, «.e., 
“‘great-grandmothers,”’a nameapplied tothem, most likely,owing 
to their antiquity. The elder Edda, written in alliterative verse, 
is said to have been composed by Sarmundr the wise, who died 
in 1133; the younger, or Snorra-Edda, a prose-tale of similar 
contents, is conjecturally ascribed to Snorra Sturluson, a priest 
who lived in Iceland from 1178 to 1241. Besides these I 
mention the Saga of the Volsungs as bearing on the subject of 
Wagner’s dramas. ‘The same stories which thus became fixed 
in Iceland, retained a precarious existence in the floating 
traditions of wandering poets and sivgers inGermany. Now 
and then greater or lesser parts of these lays were written down, 
er even translated into Latin, by the monks ; but this was never, 
done in as systematic a manner as in Iceland, the Christian 
collectors endeavouring, moreover, frequently to efface the traces 
of pagan mythology from their versions. Hence the scanty 
remains of mythological lore in the old German language. But 
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in another respect Germany has well deserved of our story by 
fixing it locally, and connecting it with its most beautiful 
river, the Rhine. From the Rhine, Alberich robs the fatal gold, 
and to its waves it must be restored before the whole tale is 
told, and gods and men may rest from their troubles. About 
the end of the twelfth century, that is during the highest 
bloom of the chivalrous epic in Germany, the popular songs 
relating to our story were collected in the form of a continued 
narrative, known as the Niblungen-lied—how and by whom 
remains at the present day a subject of internecine feud amongst 
the different schools of German philologists. In this poem, or 
collection of poems, the story appears entirely divested of its 
mythical character, and intermixed to a great extent with 
local traditions and later historical events. 

In all essentials Wagner has justly preferred the pure Ice- 
landic sources to the mixed versions of later ages, changing, 
however, the Icelandic names for their German equivalents, 
such as Odin for Wotan, Sigurd for Siegfried, and his mother, 
Hiordys, for Sieglindes In a general way, it may be affirmed 
that the incidents of Wagner’s drama also occur in the Ice- 
landic Sagas; only the way in which these incidents are 
connected with each other, and condensed into a dramatic 
organism, as also the deep transcendent meaning which is im- 
parted to them, betray the hand of the great modern poet. 
One example of Wagner’s mode of proceeding must suffice us 
here. The chief compounds of the subject of Rhinegold are, 
as the reader will remember, the building of Walhall by the 
giants, their quarrel with the gods about the payment, their 
abduction of the goddess of youth, and the robbing of the gold 
by the gods to pay the ransom. Every one of these incidents 
occurs in either of the Eddas, but all in separate tales, and with- 
out any connecting link amongst them. The stupid giants are 
cheated by the gods in a manner not concerning us here ; the 
latter take the gold from Andwari the dwarf, to gain back 
their own liberty. The stones, indeed, lie there like costly 
jewels, waiting for the artificer’s hand to join them together to 
a diadem of matchless beauty. This task of combining the 
disjecta membra of a deep though disturbed tradition, and -of 
dramatically enforcing their half-forgotten, if ever consciously 
felt, meaning, our poet has fulfilled in a manner which displays 
no less reverence for the spirit of his original, than power of 
recasting it in his individual mould. 
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Before resuming my analysis, scene by scene, of Wagner’s 
drama, I will anticipate a few facts which gradually transpire 
in the course of the dialogue, but which I think it better for the 
reader to learn here. Wotan, to know the causes of his ap- 
proaching doom, has descended to the mystic dwelling of Erda, 
whom, by the charm of his wooing love, he has compelled to 
disclose the future to him. Told of the danger threatening him 
if ever Alberich regains possession of the ring, Wotan thinks 
of means to defend his realm against the powers of darkness. 
The fruit of his and Erda’s love, a beautiful maiden, hight Bryn- 
hild,with eight of her half-sisters, is chosen by Wotan as Val- 
kyrie, that is, “‘ chooser of the elected.” It is the duty of these 
maidens to excite valiant men to strife and battle, and to 
carry the souls of the fallen heroes up to Walhall, there to live 
in joy with All-father Wotan, and at the same time to protect 
his high hall from the enemy’s attack. Still more anxious is 
Wotan to regain possession of the magic ring, or at least to see 
it wrested from his enemies’ power. Being precluded by his 
plighted promise from acting directly or indirectly towards 
this desired issue, Wotan discerns his only hope to rest 
in the free action of a god-inspired hero, who, guided 
by his own courage, and regardless of laws human or divine, 
would win the treasure. ‘To create such a hero, Wotan, 
has assumed the form and name of Volsung, a valorous man, 
and to him a human wife has born twin children, Siegmund 
and his sister Sieglinde. With his son he has roamed through 
the wild forest, both of them clad in the skins of wolves, a 
feature which also occurs in the Volsunga-saga, where, however, 
a sort of transformation into a wolfish nature seems to be in- 
dicated. Suchwise, the god prepares Siegmund for the great 
task assigned to him. [rom his mother and sister he has been 
separated in earliest childhood. 

The orchestral introduction to the Valkvie is of a wild 
stormy character. ‘The incessant triplets in the violins are 
suggestive of hail and rain beating on the leaves of tall trees, 
while the rolling figure in the bass seems to indicate the 
angry voice of the thunder. When the curtain rises we see 
the interior of a house roughly built of timber. A fire is 
burning on the hearth. In the centre of the empty room is 
seen the stem of a mighty ash, the foliage of which spreads 
above the roof. Siegmund enters in a state of exhaustion, 
and sinks down by the hearth. Sieglinde comes from an 
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interior chamber, and gazes, astonished, on the stranger. 
Observing his exhausted state, she refreshes him with water ; 
both look in each other’s eyes with increasing though hardly 
conscious interest. ‘l'o Siegmund’s questions Sieglinde replies 
that he sees before him the wife of Hunding, whose arrival is 
soon announced by the sound of his horse’s hoof. On entering 
the room, Hunding at. once notices the resemblance between the 
pair, but without further remark bids his guest welcome. 
Siegmund is asked to tell his adventures, and, beginning 
with his early life, he narrates how, coming home from the forest, 
his father and he found their home destroyed by enemies, the 
mother killed, the sister carried off; how after that they lived 
the lives of outlaws, at war with the world, till at last his father 
was taken from him. Separated from him in battle, Siegmund 
had followed his trace everywhere, but at last finding an 
empty wolf-skin, his father’s dress, concluded him to be slain. 
His last fight, Siegmund continues, has been to protect a maiden 
from her own kin, who wished to wed her to an unloved man. 
Overpowered by their number, and after his spear and shield 
had been broken, he had been compelled to fly and seek rest 
for the night in Hunding’s house. “ For one night,” his host 
replies, “‘my house shall be thy refuge, but to-morrow see to 
thy weapon, for thou shalt pay with thy life for the dead.” 
For Hunding himself is one of the tribe with whom Siegmund 
has fought that day. 

Siegmund, left alone in the darkening room, muses over his 
threatening fate: without means of defence, he has fallen into 
the hands of his bitterest enemy. Suddenly the fire falls 
together, and from the sparks a sharp light is thrown on the 
spot in the ash-stem which Sieglinde, on being driven from the 
room by her husband, has pointed out with her look, and 
where now the hilt of a sword is seen more plainly. Soon 
Sieglinde reappears. Her husband, she says, lies in deepest 
slumber, owing to the night-drink she has mixed for him. She 
is come to show a weapon to her friend—a weapon destined 
only for the bravest of the brave. The description of her 
wedding to Hunding, to whom she has been sold against her 
will, and the account she gives of the mysterious weapons in 
the ash-tree, tallies almost literally with the Volsunga-saga. I 
therefore prefer to let the old tale speak for itself, interpreted to 
the English reader by the incomparable translation of Mr. W. 
Morris and Mr. Magnusson. The scene lies in Hunding’s house, 
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in the identical room in which Siegmund and Sieglinde have 
met :— 


‘The tale tells that great fires were made endlong the hall, and 
the great tree aforesaid stood midmost thereof; withal folk say, 
that, where as men sat by the fires in the evening, a certain man 
came into the hall unknown of all men; and such like array he 
had, that over him was a spotted cloak, and he was barefoot, and 
had linen breeches knit tight even unto the bone, and he had a 
sword in his hand as he went up to the Branstock, and a slouched 
hat upon his head: huge he was, and seeming-ancient and one- 
eyed.* So he drew his sword and smote it into the tree-trunk, so 
that it sank in up to the hilt; and all held back from greeting 
the man. Then he took up the word and said: Whoso draweth 
this sword from this stock, shall have the same as a gift from me, 
and shall find in good sooth that never bare he better sword in hand 
than is this. Therewith out went the old man from the hall, and 
none knew who he was or whither he went. Now men stand up, 
and none would fain be the last to lay hand to the sword, for they 
deemed that he would have the best of it who might first touch it ; 
so all the noblest went thereto first, and then the others one after 
other ; but none who came thereto might avail to pull it out, for in 
nowise would it come away howsoever they tugged at it.” 


“ This is the sword,” Sieglinde continues (in the drama) ; 
*‘for none but thee was it destined.” But soon these 
warlike thoughts give way to tenderer emotions. An irre- 
sistible power seemed to draw the pair together when first 
they gazed in each other’s eyes. Now that they are alone 
together in a splendid night of spring, their hearts beat 
stronger and stronger; closely they stand in each other’s 
embrace. ‘The lyrical pathos of the situation has here given 
Wagner an opportunity fora song of spring and love sweeter, 
perhaps, than ever music and poetry combined to bring forth. 
Not being able to give in words an idea of the two arts united, 
I will at least write down the verses, availing myself of the 
English version, contained in Mr. Alfred Forman’s rendering 
of the Niblungen drama (printed for private circulation) :— 


“Sreemunp : Winter storms have waned—at the wakening May, 
and mildly spreads—his splendour Spring ; 
he buoys himself—on bending breezes 
wonders wake—upon his way ; 


* This description of Wotan’s dress, in his character as the ‘* Wanderer,” is 
typicsl in the old stories. One of his eyes he had given to the giant Mimir for 
a drink from the fount of wisdom, a circumstance the explanation of which I 
willingly leave to the expounders of the “ solar myth.” 

) 12 
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over field and forest—floats his freshness, 

wide and lightening—laughs his look. 

He sounds in boundless singing—of buoyant birds, 

sweetening breath—his bosom swells : 

from his blood are warmed and wakened—wildering blossoms, 

seed and shoot—he sends from his heart. 

With winsome weapons’ flash—he forces the world ; 

winter and storm have waned—at his steadfast war : 

with dint of .his dreadless strokes—the stubborn doors he 
has daunted, 

whose hindering hinge— withheld us from him. 

To find his sister—he sets his flight, 

‘twas Love that lured the Spring ; 

behind our hearts—she deeply was hid ; 

now let her laugh to the light. 

The bride and the sister—is free to the brother ; 

the walls are waste—that held them away ; 

greeting together—they shout as they go, 

for Spring has lighted on Love!” 


Over the further development of this marvellous love-scene 
we must pass rapidly. Sieglinde, reminded by the stranger’s 
tale of the scenes of her early infancy, and struck with 
the resemblance of his features to her own, asks for his real 
name, which Siegmund no more witbholds from her. “ If 
thou art Siegmund,” she exclaims, ‘‘ this sword has been 
destined for thee by our father Volsung.” Whereat Sieg- 
mund, with a mighty wrench, tears the holy weapon out of the 
stem. But this disclosure can no more quench the thirst of 
their passion, and the curtain drops over the unfortunate pair. 
The musical structure of this duet, with its gradual rise from 
anxious doubt to dithyrambic passion, has been called the 
highest flight of Wagner’s muse, and it certainly holds its own, 
even if compared with those other masterpieces of concerted 
music ; the duets between Senta and the Flying Dutchman, 
Klsa and Lohengrin, Iseult and Tristan, or, indeed, Siegfried 
and Brynhild in the second part of our present work. But 
however much we may be impressed by the bold and again so 
infinitely tender strains of this music in reading it, the real 
value of a conception so intensely dramatic can be defined only 
by an actual embodiment on the stage. 

A few words ought to be added in explanation of an episode 
at first sight so strange, not to say shocking, to our modern 
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feeling, as the one just mentioned. The illicit love between 
Siegmund and Sieglinde is an important—nay, vital—ingre- 
dient of the whole story, because Siegfried, the offspring of 
their union, must have the unmixed blood of Volsuny—that is, 
of Wotan the god—in his veins, in order to fulfil his mission. 
Thus, being unable to leave out the incident altogether, 
Wagner, we think, has acted rightly in treating it in the 
simple, open, and therefore chaste, spirit of the old northern 
myth itself. The law which debars blood-relations from 
mutual passion is essentially founded on the idea of the 
family. Animal nature knows of no such obstacle, and all 
the cosmogonies which, like the Pentateuch, derive the pro- 
creation of the human race from one couple, imply intermar- 
riages of brothers and sisters. The tragic guilt of Sieglinde, 
therefore, does not lie in the love for her brother, but in the 
breach of her marriage vow. The punishment of this guilt is 
now approaching rapidly. 

The second act introduces us to Brynhild, Wotan’s favourite. 
daughter, amongst the Valkyries. ‘The god bids her assist his. 
son Siegmund in the impending combat with Hunding, and she 
joyfully assents to his command, when suddenly Fricka’s chariot, 
drawn by two wethers, approaches, and the Valkyrie leaves her 
father to abide the brunt of his wife’s indignation. The following 
scene reminds one somewhat of the domestic quarrels of the gods 
in Homer, but for its higher tone of tragic pathos. Fricka bitterly 
complains of the injury done to her, the protectress of marriage, 
by Siegmund and his sister. Firmly she demands of Wotan 
the punishment of his children. In vain the god pleads the power 
of love in favour of the culprits; in vain he reminds Fricka 
that, only compelled by force, Sieglinde became the wife of an 
unloved husband. Not even the hope of the gods’ own preserva- 
tion founded on Siegmund is of avail against the wrath of the 
goddess, and at last Wotan, in bitterest grief, has to bow down 
to established law and seal his own doom, by relinquishing his 
chosen hero. ‘The curse of the gold is heavy on him; he 
complains to Brynhild; Alberich’s son, begotten without love 
by the enemy of love, will conquer the gods ; and his own son, 
who alone could have averted the fate, is now to be sacrificed 
to Fricka’s jealousy.” 

Brynhild, at Wotan’s command, unwillingly descends to 
where Siegmund and Sieglinde are resting on their flight. 
The horn of the pursuing Hunding is heard in the distance ; 
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Sieglinde lies swooning in her brother’s arms, when the shield- 
maiden greets the hero with the message of his approaching 
end, telling him at the same time that the joys of Walhall 
are awaiting him. But Siegmund will hear of no joy that 
would separate him from his love; rather than leave her he 
will die with her, and is on the point of piercing her uncon- 
scious bosom with his sword, when the Valkyrie, moved by 
the ardour of his love, promises him the victory even against 
the will of All-father. The ensuing battle-scene is conceived 
in the grandest dramatic spirit. Siegmund and Hunding 
rush towards each other on the height of a steep mountain 
nearly covered by dark thunder-clouds. In the intervals of 
the storm, Sieglinde’s tremulous voice is heard calling for her 
lover. At last the two warriors meet, and Siegmund, en- 
couraged by Brynhild’s voice, is lifting his arm for a deadly 
stroke, when in a flash of lightning Wotan is discovered 
standing over Hunding, and protecting him with the spear 
into which the laws of the universe are cut in eternal runes. 
Siegmund’s sword breaks on the out-stretched spear, and 
Hunding pierces his defenceless breast—but not to enjoy his 
victory ; for he also sinks dead to the ground before the con- 
temptuous wave of Wotan’s hand, to bring to Fricka the 
message of her triumph. Brynhild has lifted Sieglinde on her 
horse, and disappears with her amongst the clouds. But the 
wrath of the disobeyed god pursues her. 

In vain she spurs her horse, Grane, to the utmost speed ; 
in vain she implores the protection of her sister-Valkyries. 
Wotan’s voice is heard nearer and nearer, nothing can shield 
her from his revenge. At last she resolves to save only the 
helpless woman under her protection. She shows Sieglinde 
the way to a dense forest, there to seek shelter, and giving 
her the pieces of Siegmund’s sword, she bids her keep them 
for the child in her bosom; after which she stands firmly, 
though tremblingly, abiding her fate. Wotan’s fury is at 
first boundless. He threatens to bind Brynhild in magic 
slumber, and lay her by the wayside unprotected, and bare of 
her godhood, to become the slave of the first comer. But 
when the maid sinks at his feet imploring his forgiveness, and 
appealing to the voice in his own bosom, which spoke for 
Siegmund, the god’s wrath begins to subside. He cannot 
revoke his sentence, but he can and will protect his favourite 
child from dishonour. As he closes Brynhild’s eyes with his 
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kiss, he describes with his spear a circle round the rock where 
they stand, and at his summons Loge, returned to his primary 
form, shoots up in a mighty wall of flickering flame surround- 
ing the bed of the sleeping maiden. Only he who dares to 
stride through the fire, only the best and bravest, shall possess 
Brynhild. Wotan’s leave-taking of the Valkyrie and the break- 
ing forth of the flames—are illustrated musically by one of 
those marvellous effects of graphically-decorative writing 
which prove Wagner’s vocation as a dramatic composer quite 
as clearly as the higher strains of his tender or passionate 
imaginings. 

The third drama of the tetralogy, Siegfried, to which we 
shall now have to turn our attention, was the second in the 
order of conception. In it Wagner was chiefly attracted by 
the charm of a character developed in immediate contact with 
nature ; being, indeed, one with nature, and therefore like it, 
fresh and ever new in its impulsive naiveté. This character 
is that of Siegfried, the hero of the two last dramas of our 
cycle. His mother, Sieglinde, on her flight from Wotan’s 
wrath, has been met by Mime, the Niblung, who, by his 
brother Alberich’s command, lives in a wild forest to watch 
Fafner and his illgotten treasure. The latter, by power of 
the ring, has taken the shape of an enormous worm or dragon. 
Mime recognises the pieces of the sword, and knowing the 
miraculous powers of the babe to be born of Sieglinde, gives 
her shelter, in the hope of recovering the treasure by means 
of her son. Sieglinde dies at the birth of her child, and 
Siegfried grows up with Mime, trying in vain to conquer his 
aversion to the ugly dwarf, whose affection he instinctively 
feels to be assumed. Much has Mime to suffer from the 
youthful freaks of his unmanageable pupil. In the opening 
scene of our drama we see him frightened almost to death by 
a young bear which Siegfried has caught in the wood, and 
calmly introduces into the dwarf’s smithy. In vain also Mime 
tries to weld a weapon adapted to Siegfried’s impetuous 
strength ; numberless swords the youth has smashed at first 
handling. At last, Mime is obliged to show Siegfried the 
pieces of his father’s sword, and to tell him the sad tale of 
his mother’s death, which we have anticipated in the above. 
Siegfried, delighted to hear that the ugly dwarf is not his 
father, at once resolves to leave him; his own sword he 
fashions from the ,pieces of Siegmund’s weapon, and to test 
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its strength, beats it on the anvil, which he cuts in two. In 
order to prevent him from setting out on his journey at once, 
Mime reminds Siegfried of his inexperience in worldly maiters ; 
he does not even know what fear is; perhaps Fafner, the 
dragon, may teach him. Siegfried, curious to know what 
Mime’s meaning can be, at once resolves to seek the dragon’s 
lair, and both leave the hut together: not, however, before 
the treacherous dwarf has brewed a poisonous drink, to get 
rid of Siegfried as soon as he has killed the dragon. The 
story of one going out to learn what it is to be afraid, occurs 
frequently in German popular tradition from the Edda down 
to the fairy-tale collections of our present day. 

The killing of the dragon itself is represented in strict 
accordance with the old story; but the scene immediately 
preceding it is entirely of Wagner’s invention. It shows 
Siegfried sitting alone in the wood, musing over his friendless 
existence, and thinking of his mother, whom he has never 
seen; listening at the same time to the song of a wild bird, 
and in vain trying to imitate its noteonareed. The whole 
forms an idyllic episode of the sweetest charm; and the mys- 
terious life and whirr of the forest on a summer’s day, has 
been rendered by Wagner in an orchestral piece of almost 
symphonic import and replete with romantic emotion. 

After having killed the worm, Siegfried accidentally tastes 
of its blood, and at once understands the language of the 
birds, who tell him of the ring and the tarn-helmet, as also 
of Mime’s intended treachery. In a fit of disgust, he kills 
the venomous creature, and throws his corpse, together with 
that of the dragon, into the latter’s cave. Thus Alberich’s 
curse has once more proved fatal to the owner of the ring.* 
Unconscious of the danger incurred by his new possession, 
Siegfried follows the voice of another bird, which sweetly 
sings of the maiden sleeping on a rock surrounded by flames. 

The third act introduces us again for the last time to Wotan. 
The hero of his choice, born from his own blood and inspired 
by his divine will, yet not acting by his command, has taken 


* For want of space I have had to omit several scenes, in one of which Wotan, 
as the Wanderer, enters into a contest of “ questions and answers”’ with Mime. 
Each is allowed to ask three questions, which, if the other fail to answer, his head 
is at the mercy of the querist- The dwarf loses the game, but is respited by the 
god to find his doom at Siegfried’s hands. The whole scene breathes the quaint 
shrewdness of some of the Eddic poems. 
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the ring from the powers of evil. Henceforth light and law and 
order, represented by the upper gods, are no more threatened 
by darkness and chaos. Yet Wotan feels that this order itself 
has been superseded by a new impulse, viz., the free action of 
human volition, we might almost say genius. The god has 
grown old; he knows that his end, the “The Dusk of the 
Gods,” is approaching, and willingly he resigns the earth and 
its joys to youth and spontaneity unimpaired by the shackles 
of traditional law. In this voluntary act of resignation lies the 
catharsis, the expiation of Wotan ; yet when he meets Siegfried 
on his way to Brynhild’s rock, and the young hero, impatient of 
delay, treats the unknown stranger’s advice with scorn, the old 
pride once more is roused in his bosom, and threatening he 
holds up his spear; but Siegfried, drawing his sword, cuts the 
holy weapon in pieces. The runes incised on it have lost their 
power, the old order of the world is broken, and Wotan dis- 
appears for ever from the scene to prepare for his final doom. 
‘The remainder of the drama is taken up by Siegfried’s ride 
through the fire and his awakening of the spell-bound Brynhild. 
The ensuing love duet equals in grandeur that in the “ Val- 
kyrie,” which it surpasses in pure joy and tenderness of 
emotion. In Siegfried’s arms Brynhild forgets Walhall and 
its splendour; the divinely impassible shield maiden has been 
transformed into a loving woman. 

Thus Siegfried dwells with Brynhild in ber rocky fastness. 
She teaches his inexperienced youth the wisdom of her runic 
lore—an important feature of the Germanic myth which endows 
woman with the gifts of superior knowledge and prophecy. 
On leaving Brynhild in search of new adventures, Siegfried 
gives her the ring of the Niblung as a pledge of his faith. 

The “ Dusk of the Gods,” the last drama of the trilogy, 
shows us Siegfried at the court of Gunther, a mighty king, 
who lives in splendour in his high hall by the Rhine, with 
his sister Gutrune and his half-brother Hagen. The latter 
is Alberich the Niblung’s son,and the purpose of his sojourn 
amongst men is to regain for his father the possession of the 
fatal ring. By his advice a magic potion has been given to 
Siegfried, which makes him forget his troth plighted to 
Brynhild, and deeply enamours him with the maidenly charms 
of Gutrune. To obtain her hand he promises Gunther to 
gain for him possession of Brynhild, whose very name has 
been erased from his memory by the powerful philter. 
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Assuming Gunther’s form by the power of his tarn-helmet he 
returns to Brynhild’s rock, and compels her by the force of his 
arm to share his couch with him; but a drawn sword placed 
between them separates Siegfried from her who is sacred to 
him as his friend Gunther’s wife. The next morning Siegfried 
hastens back to his beloved Gutrune, followed more slowly 
by Gunther and his despairing bride. 

On her arrival Brynhild is met by Gutrune and Siegfried 
in his own form; and recognising on his finger the fatal ring 
which the hero has taken from her in their struggle, she at once 
concludes who has been her real conqueror. Vowing revenge, 
she accepts Hagen’s offer to kill her beloved foe, Gunther per- 
suaded by Brynhild of Siegfried’s breach of trust weakly 
acquiescing in the murder of his friend. 

The death of Siegfried is treated in accordance with the 
German Niblungen-lied. Tired from hunting, Siegfried, with 
Hagen, Gunther, and their followers, sits by a well in the forest. 
By their demand he tells the knights the adventures of his pust 
life. As his story approaches his first meeting with Brynhild, 
old memories seem to rise before his mind. They grow more 
vivid with every new incident he relates, and the moment he 
mentions the name of his love the veil breaks asunder, and 
the consciousness of his deed and loss stands before his eyes. 
But this moment is to be his last. Hagen thrusts his spear into 
Siegfried’s back, who sinks down and dies with Brynhild’s name 
on his lips. His bleeding corpse is carried to the feet of his 
unsuspecting wife. Thus the glorious hero has fallen a victim 
to the curse of the gold. But his death breaks the fatal 
spell; his redeeming blood has freed gods and men from 
Alberich’s power. 

In the grand final scene Brynhild asserts her right to the 
dead hand of him whose love, though passingly estranged by 
treacherous witchcraft, in reality remained hers. Him she will 
join in his fiery grave. A pile has been heaped, on which 
Siegfried’s corpse is lying. Brynhild, mounting her horse 
and kindling the pyre, with a torch, rushes into the midst of 
the flame. The ring from Siegfried’s finger she restores to the 
Rhine daughters, who approach on the rising waves of the river, 
Hagen vainly attempts to lay hold of the ring, and is swept 
away into the depth of the stream. A bright gleam on the 
horizon announces at the same time the flaming destruction of 
Walhall and its divine inmates. Or shall we see in it the dawn 
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of a new day after the “‘ Dusk of the Gods?” It is true that the 
Aisir and the law represented by them perish, but the powers 
of Darkness also are baffled. ‘The curse of the gold is broken 
by its return to the waves of the Rhine, and a new reign has 
begun, the reign of free human impulse, no more allowed by the 
thirst of gold or shackled by the fear of conventional order. 
And here again we meet with the idea of the world-redeeming 
power of a woman’s self-sacrificing love, so frequently found 
in Wagner’s dramatic conceptions. For it is Brynhild’s 
voluntary death which finally breaks the fetters of mankind, 
and ushers in the era of freedom and beautiful human develop- 
ment. 

In a note to a cancelled version of Brynhild’s death-song 
Wagner adds that a considerable part of it has been left out by 
him owing to its being more fully expressed by the accom- 
panying music. It is, indeed, the music which throughout the 
drama will alone be able to explain what seems dark, and com- 
bine the motives of the action to dramatic unity. If this is the 
case with Wagner’s poetry, how much more so with my meagre 
sketch of a story so deep in its sources and so variegated in 
its characterisation. For stated reasons, I have had to refrain 
from even attempting a closer analysis of Wagner’s musical 
conceptions. Instead of this I will try to convey to the reader 
a general idea of the manner in which Wagner makes his music 
the necessary and inseparable complement of his poetic pur- 
pose. It must first of all be understood that our composer does 
not write what may best be described as ‘‘ absolute music,” 
music that is invented for the sake of sonorous beauty and 
developed with a view to showing this sounding faculty to 
greatest advantage. In Wagner sound is subordinate to 
meaning, musical rule to poetical impulse. Every melody 
occurring in his work (and the essence of his as of all good 
music is nothing but melody) has its function in the drama ; 
it represents a certain idea or principle in this.drama; and 
wherever this idea becomes the motive of the action its corres- 
ponding melodious or harmonious combination resounds either 
in the vocal or orchestral part. Representative melodies of 
this kind, the introduction of which our art owes to Wagner, 
are of incalculable importance for the dramatic expressiveness 
of music. In the Niblungen trilogy the continuity of motive 
through all the different dramas is expressed by these means in a 
manner wholly unattainable by words only. ‘Take for instance the 
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ardent desire of wealth and power in the minds of gods and men, 
Wagner has found a musical equivalent for it, expressive at once 
of its tempting charm and of the danger hidden under its surface. 
This melody, which first occurs in the Rhinegold, continually 
reappears in the course of the trilogy wherever the potent spell 
of the gold comes into action. In this manner a few chords of 
the orchestra are able to indicate a nuance of motive which it 
would take pages of writing to explain in words. Frequently 
also the modification of leading sentiments, or the simultaneous 
occurrence of two different impulses, gives rise to “ thematic ” 
or contrapuntal developments, such as prove Wagner’s absolute 
mastery over all the technical resources of music. But never 
do these technicalities obtain undue importance. They always 
are made subservient to the economy of the drama, the fullest 
and highest conception of which remains the ultimate aim of 
Wagner’s art. It is thus that in his work we are struck by a 
sense of perfect congruity between the combined efforts of 
two arts, which before him seemed to be divided by a deep 
chasm, and which only the rarest gift of both musical and 
poetical creativeness has been able to blend into one harmonious 
organism. 





Only an Episode. 


+> > 


CHAPTER I. 


CLEEVE was the pleasantest country house within my know- 
ledge. It was delightfully situated in a thickly-wooded, well- 
watered part of Sussex, with an eminently respectable neigh- 
beurhood, but no overpowering “ great house” in the vicinity 
to make it look, and its owners feel, small. The house was 
roomy, and not too fine; the grounds were well laid out, and 
not too extensive for homeliness; the prevailing impression 
about the place was snuguess, to which the thick bit of beech- 
wood which formed the boundary of General Derwent’s estate 
contributed. It was a pleasant place to come to at all seasons; 
the outside had its special beauties and charms for spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter use, and the inside had always 
on hand—Mrs. Derwent. It was pleasant, not because one 
did as one liked there—a phrase which is supposed to 
imply the perfection of enjoyment—but because one did as 
Mrs. Derwent liked; and she had a charming way of liking 
the pleasantest things, and getting together the most amusing 
and best assorted people in the world, to share them with her. 
Mrs. Derwent was delightfully arbitrary with every one 
except her General, whom she regarded as the most admirable 
and remarkable of men. He was a gentlemanly person, silent, 
rather stupid, but honourable and generous to a degree that 
almost justified his wife’s ardent veneration. He had served 
with distinction, but he was not a bore about military matters. 
He devoted himself mainly to the weather, of which he was 
a constant student, not only in a local, but also in a cosmo- 
politan sense, maintaining systematic correspondence with 
brother meteorologists all over Europe, and in the other con- 
tinents as well; and much more proud of the fact that he 
ranked as an authority upon weather symptoms than of the 
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excellent reputation with which he had retired from the service 
to Cleeve. General Derwent was a very happy man, with his 
beloved wife, his beloved barometers, and his beloved beasts ; 
and there was nothing in the world he would not have done 
for the pleasure of the first and the third, except travel. But 
the General hated travelling with all his heart ; he had seen 
enough of the world in his young days, and the only kind of 
change he cared for now—change of weather—was to be had 
more plentifully im England than anywhere else. Neverthe- 
less he would have gone to Nice, or Egypt, or Algiers, or 
anywhere—even to the typical Jericho—if his wife’s health 
had required a residence in any of those climates; and I know 
he consulted an eminent authority as to whether Hyéres might 
not avail to check the consumptive symptoms which had deve- 
loped themselves all too rapidly in Sir Christopher Hatton, an 
exceedingly clever and friendly monkey to whom the General 
was deeply attached. Mrs. Derwent, however, never had an 
hour’s illness in her life, and the eminent authority declared 
that nothing could] save {Sir Christopher, but advised that he 
should be permitted to end his days with all the comforts of 
his home about him. This Sir Christopher did, expiring 
peacefully, in his red flannel gown, with one paw held in the 
General’s right hand, anda long, lean, brown finger of the other 
hooked into the General’s left ear. 

Mrs. Derwent, on the contrary, delighted in travelling, 
delighted in foreigners, and took a vivid interest in the affairs 
of other countries: tastes mildly wondered at, but never 
opposed by, her husband. Mrs. Derwent’s political opinions, 
which, as regarded England, she accepted from the General, 
ready made, were peacefully Conservative; but she viewed 
things Continental under a totally different aspect, and would 
not hear of the application of the goose and gander proverb, 
which has perhaps met with more universal adherence than it 
deserves. ‘There were no geese and ganders “abroad,” she 
maintained, but quite other kinds of “ wild fowl,’’ to which the 
sauce of British notions and British ways did not apply; and 
so her sympathies were, like the Lady Geraldine’s, “ free as 
bird on branch,” and almost as locomotive; for she would 
return from each of her foreign trips—always disinterestedly 
encouraged by the unselfish General, though he missed her 
dreadfully—with a fresh catalogue of grievances, a new “ de- 
parture”’ of enthusiasm, and a score of charming friends to be 
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added to the list of the recurrent pleasantnesses of Cleeve. 
The General was sometimes puzzled, but always pleased, polite, 
and kind. It did strike him occasionally that his sympathy 
and indignation, his love of justice and hatred of oppression, 
were appealed to from singularly various and even opposite 
aspects of the same question, and that everybody could not 
always be in the right; but as the contending parties, the 
respective victims, did not meet at the Cleeve, but each aired 
their grievances (and enjoyed themselves immensely) by turns, 
he did not trouble himself further, especially as, happily for 
himself, the good General, who dated from a peaceful period, 
long anterior to competitive examinations, spoke no language 
but his own. 

Mrs. Derwent was a proficient in every art by which the 
mistress of a charming house, with no tastes but her own to 
consult, and no tempers to manage, high spirits, and a genuine 
love of sociability, can make that house pleasant to her friends; 
and notably in that of selecting her visitors. During the 
autumn, the “‘ batches” at Cleeve succeeded each other as 
regularly as the once famous batches at Compiégne, under the 
Empire, which now seems, even to those who saw it closest, 
only a historic dream. She was especially, and above all, cele- 
brated for her getting-up of private theatricals. None of the 
numerous funny descriptions of such attempts—from Miss 
Austin’s to Mr. Lever’s, from Theodore Hook’s to the latest 
confession of failure in my own private correspondence, which 
I flattered myself was funny—could be applied to any under- 
taking of the kind at Cleeve. Mrs. Derwent was one of the 
best amateur actresses in England, and quite the best amateur 
manager; and the “ theatrical three weeks ” at Cleeve, which 
had become an institution, were the three weeks in all the year 
which I enjoyed most thoroughly. i was regarded by Mrs. 
Derwent as a promising swet—of course I rated myself more 
highly—and she honoured me by a good deal of confidence and 
consultation, as well as by including me as a regular and indis- 
pensable member of her troupe. 

I was not to have much more of the pleasantness of life at 
Cleeve for a longer time than I liked to think of. Iwas going 
to India with my battery (for I served Her Majesty in the 
Royal Artillery in those days), which was about to be despatched 
to India under the then recent regulations. The “ theatrical 
three weeks” for which I was preparing in 1865 would be 
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my last opportunity. At their conclusion I was to go to 
France, to visit my mother and sister; the latter was married 
to a French gentieman, and resided in the neighbourhood of 
Lyons. There my leave would run out, and I should get back 
to England only a short time before sailing. 

Three Bridges is the railway station for Cleeve, which is 
four miles away, in the heart of the beautiful wooded country. 
I reached that fussy little junction at five o’clock on a delicious, 
calm, autumnal day, and was met by General Derwent and the 
dogs, four of them, all old acquaintances. 

“1 promised Mrs. Derwent I would come for you myself,” 
said the General, when we were seated in the pony-carriage, 
and he had transferred the reins to me as a matter of course, 
and the dogs were sitting up all four in a row, on the front 
seat, as friendly as possible. ‘‘She thought you would 
expect her; but she is busy rehearsing with the Countess 
Cholska.” 

“Very kind of you to come, General,” I answered ; “ but 
who is the Countess Cholska ?” 

“What! Has not my wife told you? That’s odd. I 
thought you were in all her stage secrets. But perhaps she 
meant to give you a pleasant surprise. The Countess Cholska 
is—I’m not sure now that I know exactly who she is; at all 
events, she’s the latest importation from foreign parts, and 
wonderfully clever. Plays, and sings, and acts, and shoots, 
and rides—swims, I believe, but I won’t swear to it—and 
speaks English like an Englishwoman. They tell me she 
speaks French like a Frenchwoman, and also Italian like a 
native, and I take their word for that. I know about the 
English ? ” 

‘And her own language, General: what’s that ? ” 

“Polish. She’s a Pole. Mrs. Derwent is vehemently inte- 
rested in the Polish question, or questions, for it seems there 
are a great many of them. The Emperor of Russia, or his 
bigwigs for him—for those rulers who have not got the safe- 
guard of a Constitution like ours to save them from them- 
selves and others, are always being led into snares—has been 
treating the Poles abominably. I don’t know the particulars ; 
the mere names are more than enough for me: but Mrs. Der- 
went knows all about it. She studied the business when she 
was abroad in the spring, and the Countess Cholska is her par- 
ticular friend.” 
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“Indeed,” said I; “and has Mrs. Derwent imported the 
Count also ?” 

“No. The Count is travelling in some remote part of 
Europe; though I should have thought Poland was far enough 
off for anybody.” 

The General then began to talk of his own immediate 
interests in life: a most interesting correspondence on rain- 
fall, in which he was engaged with a Professor at Stockholm ; 
and the extraordinary intelligence of Fosco, a grey cat newly 
added to the establishment. 

Arrived at Cleeve, I was about to accompany the General 
on a tour of inspection of the animals, when Mrs. Derwent’s 
footman interposed. His mistress requested that Captain 
Drummond would go to her in the green-room at once. 

“Another time, then,” said the General; and added, 
gravely, looking at his watch, “I hardly think he would be 
in just now. This is about his time for a last bask on the sun- 
dial.” 

Pending my introduction to Fosco, I was to see the Countess 
Cholska. As I took the well-known way to the green-room, I 
wondered whether Mrs. Derwent had for once been less 
careful, or less fortunate, than usual in her importation. I had 
a perfectly unfounded, because ignorant, prejudice against 
Poles, but a strong curiosity to see a Polish Countess. A 
husband en voyage sounded more Russian than Polish, I 
thought ; but perhaps the morals and manners of the conquer- 
ing race were infectious. 

“My dear Hugh, how glad I am to see you!” said 
Mrs. Derwent, meeting me in her cheery, hearty manner ; 
“and so glad you have come down before any of the other 
player folk, for I am meditating great things, and want your 
advice.” 

I made a suitable reply, but a little absently, for I was 
looking about for the Polish Countess. 

“The General told me,” I blurted out, in my impatient 
curiosity, “ that you have secured a great acquisition, a foreign 
lady.” 

‘Yes, she will be here directly ; she is busy with Justine 
and a costumier, a perfect treasure of taste, about her dress for 
‘ Phédre.’” 

‘For ‘Phédre!’? Are you going to venture on that? Is 
your Polish Countess another Rachel ?” 
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“Hum! Isuppose you would laugh ‘ consumedly,’ im- 
pertinent boy, as you are, if I replied that she is not far from 
that single eminence. But I am not gcing to venture so much 
as you think; I could not trust the accent of any one of you, 
my very good friends. Helen Cholska has promised to recite 
some of the finest passages from ‘Phédre’ and ‘ Athalie,’ and 
I expect that our ‘ three weeks’ will be immortalized.” 

Her name was Helen! Most beautiful of names; but I 
did not know before that it was Polish by adoption. 

“You can trust her accent? ” 

“Trust it! Wait until you hear her speak French or 
English !” 

A curtain at the opposite end of the room slid swiftly back 
upon its rod, and there stood before us, with a soft white robe, 
gold-bordered, thrown over her arm, and a golden fillet 
dangling from her hand, the most beautiful woman my eyes had 
ever rested on then, or have ever since beheld. She was tall, 
and slightly formed ; but the most perfect, unconscious grace 
pervaded her figure, and the few steps forward which brought 
her to the spot where we awaited her, were those of a cloud- 
treading goddess. Her small, beautifully-poised head was 
wreathed with smooth rolls of fine shining blue-black hair, the 
true aile de corbeau tint; her perfect features were almost 
colourless, but there was no wanness, no lack of health in that 
pure complexion, and the fulness of life sat upon the flower-like 
lips, and looked, from under the broad, low brow out of the 
steady, large eyes of the darkest grey. I started at the first 
giance at her, as I have started a few times in my life at the 
first glance at some of the great and matchless marvels of human 
art. , 

Mrs. Derwent presented me. The introduction was cour- 
teously acknowledged, and the Countess Cholska and Mrs. 
Derwent proceeded to discuss matters private-theatrical, with 
business-like detail. ‘ The other people will be here by to- 
morrow night,” my hostess said ; “and if we get things well 
in advance, we may call a rehearsal on Wednesday. The 
Strickland girls, Julia James, and the men, assure me they 
have been studying severely.” 

I don’t think I made myself very useful during the hour 
which elapsed before dressing-time. The Countess Cholska 
fascinated my attention, by her beauty, her grace, her musical 
laugh, her perfect English, her variety of looks, gestures, intona- 
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tions, her facility of suggestion, her practical sense, and her 
keen girlish enjoyment. Remembering what the General had 
told me of her attainments, I asked myself whether I was 
indeed in the presence of that rarest of combinations, a woman 
who is at once a beauty and a genius. 

The General and I met in the drawing-room before the 
ladies appeared. 

“‘T’ve been introduced,” I began, “and I must say I was 
astonished. I never saw so beautiful a creature.” 

“T don’t go quite so far as that,” said the General ; “ very 
handsome and exceedingly intelligent, but still, if you 
remember, not to be compared with what Nero was.” 

“Nero! Why, I am talking of the Countess.” 

“And I thought you were talking of the cat! Oh, yes, 
the Countess Cholska is beautiful indeed.” 

“T can’t understand what you told me about the Count. 
There can’t be anything wrong, or she would not be here; but 
it is incomprehensible that such a woman should be staying 
about in other people’s houses while her husband is travelling 
alone.” 

“Her husband! What on earth are you talking about 
now, Hugh? Count Cholska is Countess Helen’s father, not 
her husband; and she is always attended by a dame de 
compagnie, as they call the poor things. What put it into your 
head that she was married ? ” 

“T don’t know; I thought you said so. It was the title, I 
suppose.” 

“Oh, they’re all princes and counts and barons out there,” 
said the General, in the cheerful, offhand, explanatory 
manner not uncommon to Englishmen peculiarly ignorant of 
the manners and customs of foreign lands; “ and they call their 
children by any title they like. Miss Helen is an only child; 
and her mother was a Greek. And so you haven’t seen Fosco; 
he always comes in with Paul Jones for dessert.” 

Paul Jones was a parrot. 

Every incident of that evening dwells freshly in my memory 
now, and I could repeat the best part of the talk which 
enlivened it ; but if I did soit would not convey the impression 
it then made. We cannot revive the past with any but the 
ghastly effect of galvanism. What soul and life were in Helen 
Cholska’s words when she talked of her native land, and its 
story, at our entreaty, after we had made confession of our 

13 
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ignorance ; of its people, enthusiastic but gentle, excitable but 
home-loving, brave, poetic, superstitious, unlike other people, 
yet mixing easily,with all, with the obstinate tradition of their 
freedom and their glory clinging to them through every vicissi- 
tude of the fate of their nation, and keeping ever alive and 
active among the best and noblest of them that which they 
hold to be patriotism, while their foreign masters call it con- 
spiracy! What sparkling beauty was in her face when she 
spoke of the heroes, and the poets, and the minstrels of her 
country! What girlish fun when she told us of the festivals 
of the peasantry, and their credulous attachment to their old 
fables and soothsayings; and when she tried to look grave and 
terrible as she related for the General’s especial behoof some 
awful legends of wehr wolves and vampires. The dramatic ele- 
ment came out strongly in all she said, in the freedom and 
intimacy of our partie carrée, and the natural pleasure of an 
attentive audience. The spark in her dark-grey eyes told of 
the artist spirit with which she conjured up the scenes she dwelt 
on, the dear home she had been taken away from, after her 
mother’s death, when her father would no longer live in the 
desolate mansion, but began a roving, homeless life, and of 
the home sickness which sometimes came to her. 

*‘ Though not here, believe me, dear Madame,” she said, 
and kissed Mrs. Derwent’s hand with a sweet, frank, foreign 
gracefulness. ‘I have been so happy since you brought me 
to England; but there have been times when I| have believed 
in the prophecy of one of our gipsies—a wicked hag she was, 
who hurled it at me, when she was caught robbing the poultry- 
yard—that the heaviest blow of my fate should be dealt me by 
the best-beloved hand. We Poles are all superstitious, you 
know,” she added, “and the foolish saying haunted me long 
enough. I think my banishment from home—though you may 
consider Paris a brilliant exchange for Warsaw—by my father’s 
fiat, is fulfilment enough to make me believe in it still.” 

“Where is your father now?” asked the General, while I 
was thinking, with an unaccountable, irrelevant satisfaction 
that her words implied a disengaged heart. Her father’s was 
still “ the best-beloved hand,”’ whence the blow of fate might 
come. 

’“T cannot tell,” she answered; ‘I never know his exact 
plan of travel. He has given me a rendezvous at Brussels for 
the first of December. I am to go thither, and wait for him 
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until he comes. It is rather dreary.” Her eyes filled with 
sudden tears, but she conquered the emotion with an instant 
effort, and added with a beautiful smile, ‘‘ How fortunate I am to 
have found such friends, and such a sojourn in the interval.” 

During the remainder of the evening she was delightfully 
gay. She captivated the General, to Mrs. Derwent’s great 
satisfaction; and even Paul Jones, who usually objected to 
ladies, ambled about on the back of her chair and mumbled 
her glossy hair with his crabbed horny beak. She played 
for us, and the strings and keys of the piano seemed to 
vanish, and the music to flow from her finger tips; she sang 
to us the grand old Polish war-chants, and I was forced to 
rise and walk to and fro while she sang; the grand old Polish 
church hymns, and I was forced to sit still, with a swelling 
heart. Every one has his or her way of enjoying music; the 
General’s way was to sit with his hands tightly clasped on the 
top of his grey head and wag himself from side to side; Mrs. 
Derwent’s way was to lie back in her chair and cover her face 
with her hands. Neither of them noticed what was my way of 
enjoying the music which the Polish Countess made for us, 
and I was glad of it. 

Before the other people arrived on the following day, I had 
a tolerably good opportunity of comparing the account which 
the General had given me of his wife’s foreign guest with the 
reality. She indulged us with some exquisite recitations in the 
morning, and surpassed anything that I could have believed of 
talent which had not received professional education and stage 
training. 

In the recitations she was completely on her own ground, 
there would be no one to dispute it with her; but I felt some 
misgiving as to the effect which her extraordinary superiority 
might produce when applied to acting in the comedies and 
comediettas which were to form our répertoire. I knew “the 
Strickland girls, and Julia James, and the men,” as-Mrs. Der- 
went had briefly named them, and though they were excellent 
persons in their way, and I had formerly considered them stars 
of the drama as private-theatrically understood, I had suddenly 
come to regard them with little more than a mild toleration. 
Julia James was our leading lady, and would be, I felt, our 
greatest difficulty. A guilty joy pervaded my whole being 
when a letter reached Mrs, Derwent by the afternoon’s post 
announcing that the serious illness of a near relative rendered 
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it impossible for Julia James to come to Cleeve, that she had 
postponed the announcement until the last moment, hoping she 

might still be able to come, and was now exceedingly sorry 

that some one had not been provided to “ under-study ” her 

réles in the selected plays. All our difficulties were ended ; and 
the Countess Helen’s kindness and amiability in consenting to 

help, under the circumstances, could hot be too highly appre- 

ciated. But, to return for a moment to the few hours during 

which our partie carrée still subsisted—a recollection which has 

a strong, though mixed charm for me—we rode out in the after- 

noon, and the Countess looked more beautiful than ever. Her 
perfect figure, her perfect horsemanship, the gentle elation of 
spirits produced by the air and exercise, the poetic fancy 

which turned the Sussex woodland ways into fairy ground; the 

additional charm of the slight foreign impress on all she said 

and did, the absolute uncommonness of every look and gesture 

and sentence, combined to render her a wonder in my eyes. 

I suppose it was from that hour that Helen Cholska became to 

me that supreme wonder—a young man’s first love. 

A large party assembled at dinner on that day, and my 
place was at a considerable distance from Mrs. Derwent’s. It 
was, however, not far from that of the General, at whose left 
hand sat the Polish Countess, observed of all observers; and I 
saw more than once a solicitous, enquiring look in her kind 
face when it was turned in my direction. I thought I could 
read the look off, thus:—“ Take care, Hugh Drummond, 
remember that the girl whose looks and words you are waiting 
on as if they meant your fate, is a foreigner, with foreign notions 
of love and marriage ; and an eccentric, probably harsh, father ; 
that she is of high rank, and most likely has a large fortune. 
You could hardly fall in love less wisely. ‘Take care, take 
care.’ No doubt I interpreted the kind lady of Cleeve 
correctly, and she had wisdom in her looks. But all looks and 
words of warning would have been too late then—by how long? 
By all the hours that had elapsed since Helen stepped from 
behind the curtain in the green-room with her ‘ Phédre” 
dress upon her arm ; by all the time that makes up the immense 
lapse and gap between the end of the boy’s life and the begin- 
ning of the man’s. But for Mrs. Derwent’s anxious looks at 
me during that long-lasting, memorable dinner, I might not 
have asked myself a question, admitted an idea on the subject ; 
I might have simply indulged in the ineffable and absurd 
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intoxication of the moment ; but they put an end to that state 
of things immediately after it began to exist, and that night 
beheld me convicted in my own sight, and suspected in Mrs. 
Derwent’s. 

Into the history of the immediately succeeding days it is 
needless to enter. They were universally conceded to have 
been exceptionally pleasant among the pleasant things of 
Cleeve. The rehearsals of “ Still Waters Run Deep” went 
off admirably, and the first performance, before “a brilliant 
and distinguished audience” contributed by the neighbour- 
hood (very liberally estimated), was an unparalleled success. 
The Countess Cholska was the queen of the féte. I don’t think 
one woman in the house was jealous of her; she astonished 
them all, and won them. Looking back to that time over ten 
years—which, in such a retrospect, feels like twenty—lI see her, 
like a glorious’ star, high above every head, but bright and 
beautiful to all eyes, yet homely the while. No one could have 
said that she was not exquisitely feminine; and yet how 
unlike the other women she was! With talents which reached 
the standard of genius, she had not the small, ready accomplish- 
ments which they possessed. I have seen her take a delicate 
bit of lacework out of Miss Strickland’s hands, and gaze at 
it with wondering curiosity, child-like in its simple sincerity, 
as was the admiration which she felt for the worker. She 
could not copy music, or sketch in water-colours, or knit a 
purse, or indeed use a needle at all, I believe; she could not 
tie up a bouquet, or sort shades of colour, and though all 
things around her fell naturally into a graceful orderliness, she 
had no quick, methodical, tidying ways with her. She was 
always well dressed, but she owed that entirely to her dame de 
compagnie and her maid; she knew nothing about the pro- 
cesses which produced the result. She could understand the 
costuming of a classic heroine, but she would have been 
capable of wearing a last season’s gown, or a bonnet “of the 
day before yesterday ;”—that, I believe, is the correct phrase 
to express benightedness concerning the sacred lore of fashion. 
The other women did not like her unreservedly, without trying 
to explain, perhaps to excuse, their feelings. The Strickland 
girls thought it must be because she was a Polish lady: the 
Polish ladies are admitted to be so very charming. The Cham- 
berlaynes decided that it was because she was so unaffected, 
so unlike other people, without being eccentric. Why should 
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I try to describe her? Was it not her supreme charm that 
she was not describable? The days went on, and the solicitude 
with which Mrs. Derwent observed me did not subside ; some- 
times it distracted her from her duties, and troubled her 
pleasures. I felt certain she had confided her suspicions to the 
General, for that artless warrior suddenly developed a novel 
zeal for my welfare and advancement in my profession, and 
spoke of my approaching sojourn in India after a fashion which 
did violence to his conscience and his taste. AndI? Well,I 
was in love—in love for the first time in my life, and with a 
woman who surpassed all my dreams of what a woman could 
be—dreams which had not lacked exaltation and poetry. I 
cannot tell you more than that, after ten years; and you surely 
could not want to know more. The statement has had, and 
will have, the same significance—no more, no less—for every 
mortal man throughout the centuries. And Helen? 
*k * * * * * * 

We were at the beginning of the third week, and the festi- 
vities at Cleeve had been so far a perfect success. The plays, 
the proverbs, the dances had all gone off to the satisfaction of 
everybody ; and the weather had been delicious, justifying our 
unanimous confidence in the General’s prescience by fulfilling 
his promises unfailingly. The day of the week was ‘Tuesday, 
and the programme for the evening was dancing. The usual 
arrangements for riding and driving after luncheon were made, 
and then I found adisappointment awaited me. The Countess 
Cholska had letters to write, and was not going out. She dis- 
appeared immediately after luncheon; and I, having seen the 
cavalcade start, and tucked Mrs. Derwent and her companion 
up in their wraps, in the pony carriage, pretending not to 
perceive that she took my defection badly, turned into the 
shrubberies for a solitary walk. The autumnal tints were in 
all their beauty now, but the autumn leaves were falling, and 
the sadness of the season was upon us. I had walked for some 
minutes, and between me and the outer edge of the shrub- 
beries, with its broad path and border of beech-trees, there was 
only a very fine laurel hedge, the glory of Cleeve, of great 
thickness, and with arches cut in it at regular intervals. On 
the other side of the hedge I heard the rustle of the fallen 
leaves, swept by a woman’s gown; and presently, through one 
of the arches in the laurels, I saw the Countess Cholska. 
Her face was downcast, and bore traces of recent tears. In 
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her right hand was an open letter. In another moment I was 
by her side. 

I do not know what I said; and, if I did know, I should not 
repeat it. Did any written record of a love scene ever read like 
a reality? Did you ever read one without an inward con- 
temptuous comment upon the poverty of the author’s style, 
the thinness of his invention, or the tameness of his represen- 
tation? I loved her, she loved me: what more needs to be 
said? That we had been strangers three weeks before, and 
that we knew nothing about each other now except what those 
three weeks had taught us, were facts so far from throwing 
any misgiving or hesitation into the troth which we plighted 
under the yellowing beeches, that they only made the new 
world which opened around us, and shut us up within it, more 
mysteriously and romantically beautiful. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Your father,” I said to Helen when our walk under the 
beeches had lasted fully an hour, “ will he consent to give you 
tome? He may look for a far different destiny for his only 
child, than that which I can offer her.” 

“« My father,” she replied, while a shade passed over the 
pale loveliness of her face, “ will not, I think, refuse anything 
that is for my happiness. I will tell you about him. He is a 
patriot, an enthusiast, and he lives for Poland, for our poor 
country. He loves me—oh yes! he loves me in his own way, 
but not as he would have loved a son, who could have served 
the Fatherland. He is careful of me in certain ways, and 
generous to me, but he lives in a life apart from mine—one I do 
not understand, and can only guess at. He has but one aim, 
one ambition—the rescue of our country from her oppressors. 
You know how fully he has my sympathy in that.” 

“A noble aim, dearest ; but I fear, little as] know about the 
history of your country, one involving suffering and danger.” 

“Both, both. The dread of what may come io him is always 
before me, and the more so that all he tells me is so vague. 
Months elapse, and I do not exactly know where he is—this, 
he tells me, is necessary for my peace and safety, so that, ifhe 
should fall under the jealous notice of the Russian power, I 
should not be watched and molested. My father would not 
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leave me in our country, among our own friends, for this reason. 
I must be safe, he said, and free. I was not a man, to incur 
the penalties and share the privileges of patriots. ‘'T'o a certain 
extent he guides my life, but only in its outlines. I fill them 
in for myself.” 

“ He will not object to me as an Englishman ? ” 

“‘ No, he esteems the English nation, though he thinks them 
cold and unsympathetic, but he honours their honesty. I have 
heard him say that he would trust an Englishman who declared 
himself an enemy rather than a Frenchman or a German who 
declared himself a friend; because the Frenchman would 
probably be a vain boaster, and the German would be certainly 
a spy. He will like you because you are an Englishman, and 
a soldier.” 

“With but small chance of such distinction as your father 
would care for, I fear. And, and, Helen——” I remember to 
this hour how my voice lingered in the unaccustomed. delight 
of pronouncing her name, “ it is not as arich Englishman that 
I shall have to sue to the Polish noble for his only daughter.” 

A slight flush tinged her cheek, a slight embarrassment 
troubled the frank and modest sweetness of her manner. I 
interpreted them unfavourably—and erroneously. 

** T know little about our fortunes,” she said, ‘‘ but I have 
as little doubt that yours are surer. We were rich, very rich, 
once, and until some time before my mother’s death ; but from 
the time when my father began to be a leading man among the 
patriotic party, we have been growing poor. I don’t know how 
the money goes: I only know that it does go, and that our old 
home is in a neglected condition, our people are not cared for 
as they ought to be, and my father’s vast lands are laden with 
debts. There is always plenty of money for me to spend,” she 
added, quickly ; ‘‘ but when our old steward sends it to me he 
writes with it such sad letters; and this morning I had one 
from my father—I was reading it over and over again when 
you joined me—and he tells me that our expenses must 
be much restricted, as money is required for an all-important 
and sacred purpose, and that, after our next meeting, at 
Brussels, our lives must be arranged on a different footing.” 

Her words dispersed the only cloud that had lowered over 
me since the first look and whisper with which she had 
answered my impetuous, unpremeditated prayer; but they also 
alarmed me. 
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“T trust there is no rising against Russia in contemplation,” 
I said; “to us, anything of the kind seems such mere 
madness.” 

“T trust there is not; but I do not know; and, oh, I feel 
so helpless.” 

“And I so proud that I may help you, by the best right.” 
I had forgotten, for the moment, what lay before me. ‘‘ Where 
does your father write from ? ” 

“TI do not know, he never gives an address, or any indica- 
tion of where he is. Hesends his letters to be posted in Paris, 
invariably ; and I send mine thither. When we meet he tells 
me, sometimes, where he has come from; last time it was St. 
Petersburg, and I fancy, from something he said, he has re- 
turned there—but I only fancy, I don’t know. He has arranged 
with me the words ofa message which I am to send to the chief 
journals of several continental cities for publication, if I should 
ever require his presence for any sudden reason.” 

“Ts not the constant absence from his estate and country of 
a man of your father’s rank and consequence remarked and 
commented on ?”’ 

“He has provided against that. He has contrived to get 
himself accredited with a taste for gambling, which explains 
his inability to live on his isolated estate at Petrikov; and 
would satisfy any inquiries which might be made into the 
diminution of his fortune.” 

As she spoke there flashed into my mind a suspivion that 
the Polish Count might be cleverly imposing upon his daughter 
rather than on the world beside; that gambling might be his 
real, and patriotism his alleged pursuit, instead of the opposite, 
as Helen believed. I was ashamed of the suspicion the next 
instant, as a proof of my British prejudice; but I continued to 
wish, seriously, that Polish patriotism could afford to be a more 
outspoken and candid virtue. 

We parted before the return of the riding party, and I 
lingered about the avenue until Mrs. Derwent drove up. As 
I entered the house with her, I asked her if I might go to her 
boudoir presently for a little talk. 

* * * * * * * 

“T am very sorry, Hugh—you must not be angry with me 
—I am very sorry that this should have happened. I saw it 
from the first day ; I ought to have foreseen it.” 

“ But why are you sorry? With all your kind and con- 
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stant interest in me, you cannot wish me a fairer, a sweeter, a 
more gifted wife than Helen?” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Derwent, warmly, “she is a 
charming creature, much too good for any man breathing; so 
far as that goes—for you are at best a middling lot, always 
excepting my General; but I don’t like it. I don’t believe 
your mother will like it: she had some difficulty in reconciling 
herself to her daughter’s marriage with a foreigner, and now 
here is her only son wanting to marry the foreignest of 
foreigners—a Pole, with a father who is a patriot too! ”’ 

“T will confess, if you like, that I feel Count Cholska’s 
patriotism a nuisance, but it has nothing to do with my Helen; 
and it seems, from her account of things, she sees very little 
of him.” 

“She is, nevertheless, passionately attached to him. All 
the people who know her, especially the friends through whom 
I know her, told me of her unbounded devotion to Count 
Cholska; and I cannot get it out of my head that there’s 
something unlucky about the man. You won’t get his consent 
as readily as you think, Hugh; the more dilapidated his ‘for- 
tunes are, the more likely he is to expect his daughter to 
repair them by a marriage in her own country and her own 
rank. Besides—how vexing you inconsiderate young people 
are! You are going to India in December, and you make an 
engaged man of yourself in October !” 

I need not say that these remarks did not trouble me. I 
was in that one brief stage of existence in which nothing 
troubles and nothing convinces; when a man is, by dint of 
feeling himself so, superior to circumstances and lord of 
chance. It was agreed between Mrs. Derwent and myself 
that my engagement with the Countess Cholska was to be 
kept a secret among our three selves; indeed, it could not 
rightly be called an engagement until she should have secured 
her father’s consent ; and that Mrs. Derwent should invite her 
to prolong her stay at Cleeve until the time appointed for her 
joining Count Cholska at Brussels. The engagement would 
be a long one: it must last until I could get home on leave ; 
and I was sure Mrs. Derwent would be the kindest of friends 
to Helen, until I could come and claim her. To this she 
assented, adding that she was doubly bound to be so, as she 
felt herself to some extent responsible. 

‘You could not have saved me,” I said, “ even if you had 
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packed me off from Cleeve when I saw the first look of suspi- 
cion in your face, the day after I arrived; for I had been in 
love with her for quite twenty-four hours at that time.” 

“JT am not thinking about saving you,’ she answered. 
** Men, and boys too, can take care of themselves, and are none 
the worse for breaking their hearts occasionally ; not that they 
ever do it, beyond the merest crack. I am thinking how 
easily I found you out, and how I never suspected her of caring 
about you.” 

All that evening, during which I enjoyed the supreme 
delight of feeling that the heart of the beautiful woman who 
was the centre of attraction for all the party assembled at 
Cleeve, was mine; and revelled in the casual opportunities 
of speaking with her afforded by a crowd; Mrs. Derwent 
looked anxious and troubled. 

The old saying about the scent of last year’s roses, or the 
vent d’autan, comes readily to my pen, when I would say a few 
words about the days which intervened between that day and 
my departure from Cleeve. That which made their light and 
glory can no more be recalled than the tint of the roses, or 
the passing breath of the wind. I pass them over, with the 
parting which brought them to anend. The General knew 
all about it by this time, and was perfectly satisfied. Of 
course, he was not personally acquainted with Count Cholska ; 
but what any foreigner could wish for his daughter better than 
an English husband, who was an officer in the English army 
to boot, with a good name, good blood, and a competency 
outside his pay, General Derwent could not see. As regarded 
Helen, indeed, his views were different, and wider. She was 
much too good for me, and I was the luckiest fellow in the 
service, or the world. A girl like Helen, who charmed every- 
body, including the surly head-groom, who rebelled against 
finding a mount for any other lady, but did not consider 
anything in his stable too good for the Countess; a girl 
who understood the theory of cyclones as no woman he had 
ever met could be brought to understand it, and had so 
incomparable a “ way” with animals that Fosco had “ pro- 
nounced” for her, and set all other authority at defiance ;— 
that such a prize should have fallen to my lot! I accepted 
the General’s congratulations gratefully ; and, God knows, I 


endorsed his wonder with a large addition of thankfulness. 
* * * * * 
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My visit to my mother, at my sister’s house, came to an 
end. It had not been very satisfactory. My mother had 
listened to my story without much sympathy, and accepted 
my description of Helen without much enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Derwent had been more nearly right than I. My sister had 
adopted the ideas of M. de Saint-André’s country, and though 
her marriage with him had been one of inclination, she had no 
approbation or interest to bestow upon ante-nuptial sentiment. 
They both applied themselves to tempering my anticipations 
with doubt, and my mother laid especial stress upon the fact 
that Helen had very properly decided there could be no 
“engagement,’’such, for instance, as might warrant any demon- 
stration on my mother’s part, until after my meeting and 
explanation with Count Cholska. I could not help feeling that my 
going to India had become less of a hardship and affliction in my 
mother’s eyes since another woman had the right to regard it 
as a hardship and affliction also; and suspecting that she 
would not be sorry if something should happen to frustrate 
my plans. It was very provoking, but I was too happy not to 
be indulgent, and too near to a long parting to be provoked. 
When the time came, my mother softened, and told me I must 
not mind her; it was a little bit of maternal jealousy; she 
would scrupulously attend to every wish I might express 
respecting her conduct to my future wife. 

Helen’s letters, during this interval, contained no news of 
her father. She had written to him to the customary address, 
and he had acknowledged her letter by a few lines, referring 
her again to the time and place already named for their meet- 
ing, and postponing all reference to the subject of her appeal 
until then. The place was Brussels, where an apartment was 
engaged for her in the Place Godefroi de Bouillon, the time was 
the second of December. A little later, and I should have left 
England. 

On the 29th November I left Lyons by the night mail-train, 
My sister and her husband accompanied me to the station 
(Lyon-Perrache), and we found that singularly few passengers 
were going to Paris. ‘ You can geta carriage all to yourself,” 
said my sister, as we were about to part at the inexorable 
barriére of a French salle d’attente, which reduces the platform 
to a common-place scene in comparison with that of an English 
railway station. I thought so too, after I had said good-bye to 
her, until a moment before the train started, when a man, who 
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must have merely passed through the waiting-room from the 
booking-office at the last minute, stepped into the carriage in 
which I had taken one place and filled two others with my 
belongings, and seated himself opposite to me, but at the 
farthest corner. 

As we moved out of the station, amid the lights, I looked 
at my fellow-traveller, and saw that instead of proceeding with 
any of the little arrangements for comfort which generally 
occupy the first moments of a journey, he was lying back, 
apparently exhausted, breathing deeply, and with his eyes 
closed. A second look led me to the reflection that my fellow- 
passenger was in anything but the state of health to render a 
long journey by night salutary or pleasant. He was a tall man, 
somewhat over fifty, 1 concluded, and distinguished-looking. 
His figure was slight to attenuation, and the long dark over- 
coat with astrakhan fur collar and cuffs which he wore, might 
have been wrapped twice round him. A dark-grey travelling 
suit was visible under the heavy folds of the furred coat, and 
also seemed a world too wide for the shrunken form. The 
long, delicate, ungloved hands which lay on the man’s sharp 
knees were of almost skeleton thinness and brittleness, and the 
face bore the impress of wasting disease. It was a long 
narrow, handsome face, pale with the terrible paleness which 
illness produces in a naturally dark complexion, and with wan, 
delicately cut features. There was neither beard, whiskers, 
nor moustache to shade the worn face, and the scanty hair 
which showed beneath the edges of my fellow-traveller’s 
astrakhan fur cap was iron-grey. I could not help thinking 
if it was not for the laboured breathing which moved his sunken 
chest and heaved his curved nostrils, my fellow-traveller would 
have been a very corpse-like companion. ‘This impression did 
not, however, last for a moment after he unclosed his eyes, 
which he did when we were clear of the tcwn, and found me 
looking steadfastly at him. ‘There was nothing: corpse-like 
about those bright, piercing, bold black eyes, which darted a 
keen glance at me, as their owner, breathing more easily now, 
shifted his position and began to gather his wraps about him. 
All the power of the face was in the eyes, and plenty of life, 
unless their light were fever. Slightly confused, I pushed a 
foot-warmer towards him, and said something, in my clumsy 
French, about his having had a run for the train. He answered, 
courteously, in better French than mine, indeed, but with so 
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marked a foreign accent, that I knew my fellow-traveller was 
nota Frenchman. Was he an Englishman? I asked him in 
English whether he was afraid of an open window—he had 
coughed distressingly more than once—and he said, still in 
French : 

“‘T know you are speaking English, but I do not under- 
stand that language.” 

He then added that he would prefer to have the 
window put up, if I did not mind it, as he had only just 
recovered from a bad chest malady. Nothing more was said. 
I settled myself to read, hoping that sleep would come soon to 
shorten the journey. Perhaps my fellow-traveller would get 
out at an intermediate station, I thought; but I soon caught 
sight of a hat-case on the floor of the carriage, legibly labelled, 
Herr Scheurich, Paris. My fellow-traveller was, then, a German. 

I thought no more about him for some time. I read my 
newspapers, I reread Helen’s letters, and took furtive peeps 
at her portrait; and I indulged in reveries, sometimes very 
sweet, but not all untroubled. There were some doubts and 
difficulties—above all, there was a long parting to be endured 
—but the grand fact remained, I was going to see her. Not 
an hour’s delay would I make in Paris, but cross at once from 
the Rue d’Amsterdam to the Gare du Nord, and be at Brussels 
to-morrow night. My fellow-traveller sat quietly in his place, 
not reading, but evidently in deep and not pleasant thought. 
What a harassed, anxious, intent face his was; how indicative 
of a purpose, a character, a source of activity that illness could 
not conquer! No typical, dreamy, yet coarse and practical, 
German he, capable of a taste for sonnets and sausages, equally 
ardent in either case; devoted alike to the culture of the 
higher intellect and the indulgence of the lower appetites; but 
a man of the extreme nervous type, who had little of the 
physical about him in proportion to the mental preoccupation 
and intensity of purpose, let that purpose be what it might, 
which had filled his life. If I were not the least imaginative of 
men, 1 might have fancied my traveller to be a man with a 
histery, and set my fancy to work upon it in the long hours of 
a journey that no one can pretend is anything but dismal. As 
it was, I contented myself with observing (to myself) that Herr 
Scheurich had mistaken ideas about convalescence, and was 
very far indeed from being ‘‘ recovered” from his illness; in 
fact, quite unfit to be travelling by rail on a winter’s night. 
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The night wore on, and I had been asleep for I don’t know 
how long, when I was awakened by a movement near me, and 
found my fellow-traveller vainly endeavouring to let down the 
window on his side. I rose and did it for him, and he 
explained, in a gasping voice, that he was feeling faint. His 
looks alarmed me, and the rapid beating of his heart might 
be read in the flutter that pervaded him. It was a bad fit of 
coughing, he said. I had brandy—he had evidently brought 
no restorative of any kind—and I induced him to swallow a 
little. He sat for a long time leaning forward, his forehead 
resting on his hand, and his elbow on his knee, when I had 
again left him to himself; but at length leaned back, with a 
muttered complaint of the division in the carriage seats, which 
prevented his getting any rest, and cramped his legs. 

“ [think I can remedy that,” said I, producing a pair of 
“boards ” from my bundle of wraps, “ and make you tolerably 
easy, if you will allow me. I fear the journey is too much for you.” 

“No,” he said, wearily, “I hope not, for I must go on.” 

I made a very tolerable resting place for him with the aid of 
the boards and our rugs, and he allowed me to settle him into it, 
like a child. He lay almost at full length, his head and shoulders 
propped against the carriage back, his hands loosely folded 
under the rug. He had removed his cap, and spread a white 
silk handkerchief over his head and face. I observed him for 
some time, and thought he seemed quite comfortable, only occa- 
sionally disturbed by his cough. Then I looked at my watch ; 
twoa.m. It certainly was a long journey, and vexatious to be 
passing through such lovely country in the darkness. After 
this I slept; and beyond a dim consciousness of an occasional 
halt of the train, was troubled by no more reflections until I 
was aroused by the shriek of the whistle as we ran into the 
terminus at Paris. We were several minutes late. I jumped 
up, picked up my pocket-book, with Helen’s letters in it, which 
had fallen on the floor, dropped it into my bag, and with a 
glance at my travelling companion, who was sleeping peace- 
fully, stepped out of the carriage without an instant’s delay to 
secure a porter and despatch him to retain aconveyance. The 
train had carried so few passengers that there was no crowd, 
and no difficulty. I gave my bag toa porter; I was back at 
the carriage door in two minutes; but I found a small group 
of people already collected round it, and two officials busy 
with my fellow-traveller. 
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“What is the matter?” I asked, attempting to step into 
the carriage; but I was prevented by a person in uniform, who 
quietly ordered me to stand back, and at the same time firmly, 
but not offensively, placed his hand on my arm. The next 
moment one of the officials stepped down from the carriage, 
backwards, carrying the stiffened limbs of my fellow-traveller ; 
the other official followed, holding up the head and shoulders. 
A murmur of horror rose from the little group of spectators, 
and from my own lips when I saw the uncovered face, as they 
gently laid the body on some cushions which had been dragged 
out ofan adjoining carriage and flung upon the platform. We 
did not need the fiat of a doctor, who came bustling up in 
what seemed an incredibly short time, to tell us what had 
happened. Herr Scheurich was dead. 

I was detained, of course. The police were very civil to 
me; and I was permitted to send my luggage to a hotel under 
the charge of a porter, and to despatch a telegram to Helen. 
I did not tell her what had happened ; I only said, “I am un- 
avoidably detained ‘by an accident to a fellow-traveller.” The 
necessary steps were taken without delay ; the dead man’s lug- 
gage was examined, his identity quired into, and my statement 
received. His luggage consisted of a portmanteau, and the hat- 
box and wraps in the railway carriage. Herr Scheurich, Paris, on 
the labels, and the same name, without the address, on some 
cards in the breast pocket of his undercoat, were the only 
means of identification. He had no papers of any kind about 
him, and his only valuables were a plain gold watch and a thick 
gold ring, which he wore after the fashion of Germans, on his 
left forefinger. His purse, an ordinary leather portemonnaie, 
contained 500 francs in gold, and some small silver. I was 

examined by a stern person—who made me feel as if I might 
‘have committed any number of crimes, unknowingly, until con- 
vinced of them by his unerring sagacity, and who treated my 
hesitating French as a distinct crime in itself—concerning the 
incidents of the journey which had terminated so sadly, and the 
telegraph was put in requisition to obtain confirmation of some 
of my statements. My story was a simple one; and as the 
cause of Herr Scheurich’s death (heart disease of long stand- 
ing, accelerated by a recent and severe pulmonary affection) 
was unhesitatingly certified by the medical experts who were 
consulted, there was no reason for my detention beyond a few 
hours. Up to that time no inquiry had been made for Herr 
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Scheurich, no one had appeared to claim the corpse, and I 
prepared to resume my journey, on the morning of the first of 
December, thinking as sadly as I could think of anything—I, 
who was going to see Helen—of the dead man lying, in 
hateful companionship, on one of the slabs in the horrible 
Morgue; and of the added suffering in store for his family 
and friends, from such profanation of their beloved dead. 

I had hoped to have seen Helen before Count Cholska’s 
arrival; but this would now be impossible. I could not save her 
from the agitation of both meetings at once, or arrange with 
her any plan of proceeding for myself. I was dressing, hurriedly, 
after a short sleep, for the train started early, and I was 
feverishly anxious to be off, when, diving into my travelling-bag 
fora brush, I found a pocket-book. It was not mine ; I had had 
mine in my hand since I rose, and it was then lying on the 
table by my bedside, gpen. Where had this one come from ? 
It was exactly like mine, of well-worn faded Russia leather, 
with a thong of the same, and a buckle. I held it in my 
hand for a few minutes, completely puzzled, then I remembered 
that I had picked it up from the floor of the railway carriage 
and dropped it into my bag on my memorable arrival in Paris, 
It must have belonged to Herr Scheurich; he had let it fall, 
not I. What was to be done? I opened the pocket-book, 
thinking I should find in its contents a means of communicating 
with his family, and without considering for the moment that 
my journey must be again retarded by this second accident. 
The pocket-book did not contain a single paper intelligible to 
me. Its contents were memoranda in cypher, long lists, 
perhaps of names, in a character which I knew to be German, 
other lists in a character which I knew to be Russian, but alike 
mysterious to me; several letters, without formula of address, 
in various hands and an unknown language, but each signed 
with a number in Roman numerals. Some small diagrams 
and neatly arranged calculations, on fine tissue paper, each 
row of figures headed by a sign, completed the contents of the 
pocket-book. My embarrassment was extreme. I could not 
keep the pocket-book, but to whom was I to confide it? I 
knew no one in Paris, so that I could not ask advice, and I was 
totally unacquainted with any French modes of procedure 
except those of which I had had experience yesterday. “I 
suppose | must communicate with the police,” I thought, “ but 


how? I cannot tell an ordinary official that I have a piece of 
14 
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property not my own in my possession without exposing myself 
to much unpleasantness, and how am I to get a hearing from 
any head of a department?” Then I saw that, let me get out 
of my difficulty as I might, I could not leave Paris. by the 
morning train. Fate was against me: another of the few and 
precious days remaining to me must be sacrificed. I dressed, 
sent for a carriage, and went out, taking the pocket-book with 
me. I went first to the telegraph office and sent a message to 
Helen, to the effect that I was still detained, but would leave 
Paris that evening; then to the Morgue, where I ascertained 
from the officials that no one had claimed the body of Herr 
Scheurich, and finally to the Prefecture of Police, where I 
stated that I had a communication of importance to make, and 
that I should decline to make it to a subordinate. After a 
great deal of coming and going, and a long wait, I was 
requested by a huissier to follow him, and presently found 
myself in a lofty room, handsomely, but soberly, furnished, 
where I was again left alone. After a short interval a grave 
gentleman entered the room, and I immediately recognized an 
individual well known ten years ago as the powerful Prefect of 
Police, under the Empire. He saluted me politely, and asked 
me the nature of the business which had brought me there, in 
so stern and cold a tone that I felt I had unwarrantably intruded 
upon high official attention a matter which he would probably 
regard as one of trifling detail. In as few words as possible 
I related the circumstances of my journey to Paris, the death 
of Herr Scheurich, and the finding of the pocket-book. In 
unbroken silence, and without removing his eyes from my face, 
the Prefect listened to me. When I had related my difficulty, 
and my decision to come to the Police about the matter, he 
broke silence : 

“You have done well, Monsieur. Thisis among the duties 
of the Police. Where is this pocket-book ?” 

I handed it to him; and he examined it in my presence, 
carefully turning over each item of its contents. 

‘You are unable to read any of these documents, either 
those in plain writing or in cypher?” he asked me, laying the 
book on a desk before him, without the least indication of 
interest or any change of expression. 

“T cannot read any of them, M. le Préfét.” 


“You had no previous knowledge of Herr Scheurich ? ” 
“‘ None.” 
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** And no conversation with him which could guide us to 
any knowledge of his relations with France or any other 
country ?” 

“ None.” 

“You are leaving Paris—do you wish to learn anything 
more concerning Herr Scheurich ? ” 

“JT should be glad to know that the pocket-book has 
reached the hands of his relatives, with his other property.” 

“Perhaps you will furnish me with an address, so that a 
communication to that effect, which I shall not fail to have 
made to you, may reach you?” 

“T shall be leaving England for India in a few days; but a 
letter to this address” (I gave the name of a club) “ will be 
forwarded.” 

“ T might have given Helen’s address,” I thought, as I de- 
scended the long staircase, after a brief but gracious dismissal 
from the presence of the Prefect, ‘‘ and so heard about the end of 
this sad business sooner. But perhaps it is as well asitis. I 
shall have time enough ; while I am with her I must forgetit. I 
shall certainly not tell her anything about it, and she might be 
curious, even anxious, about a letter with the official impress of 
the Prefecture of Police.” 

Nothing remained for me now but to kill time in Paris as 
well as I could, until the departure of the night mail for 
Brussels. I accomplished this object by walking about aim- 
lessly, thinking of Helen, of course, but pursued unremittingly 
by the image of the corpse lying on the slab in the horrible 
Morgue. In the afternoon I returned thither, and once more 
made inquiry of the officials. The body of Herr Scheurich 


was still unclaimed. 


CHAPTER III. 


A warp clear frost at Brussels, with the earth and the trees 
sprinkled with snow crystals, which retain their beautiful 
distinctness, heaped up like countless millions of geometrical 
puzzles for the children of the fairies, and the towers of Ste 
Gudule close-studded with frost diamonds from their base to 
the lofty crowns which cut the sky,—the picture dwells with 
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me, a vision of beauty. I saw it on the morning after my 
arrival, when I went out early, and had to get through some 
time before I could present myself at the Place Godefroi de 
Bouillon. The exhilaration of the cold, bright secene—the trees 
in the Park looked like giants clad in ostrich plumes—took 
possession of me; the painful impression of the last two days, 
the painful anticipation of the quick-coming time, vanished, and 
left me all to my love, and to the present. 

Like a second vision arises before my mind’s eye the face 
of Helen, as I saw it for one moment before it lay hidden on 
my breast. I thought I had held every line of that face in 
exactest memory, but the beauty of it startled me like some- 
thing absolutely new. For awhile we spoke of nothing but our 
separation and our meeting; then I asked Helen about her 
father. Had she spoken to him? 

“He has not arrived,” she said; “‘I did not expect him 
until to-day. As he has not come yet, and the morning mails 
are in, we shall not see him until night.” 

We were very happy. What can I say more than that? 
Helen liked her new abode, and had all the picture-galleries 
and antiquities of Brussels by heart already. We voted our- 
selves English in matters of convenances, and, forsaking the 
dame de compagnie, went out together. And the Belgian 
capital turned all at once into the Earthly Paradise, as it has. 
done for hundreds of thousands of happy lovers before and 
since. We dined a trois, and the evening hours fled away on 
the wings of Helen’s divine music. The time at which her 
father might be looked for passed by, and when I took leave of 
her there was a shade of disappointment on her face which I 
could not charm away. 

“T have not seen him for six whole months,” she said; 
“‘ thank Heaven, we shall not be parted now for some time. He 
has promised me that; and he did confess, two months ago, 
that he was tired of moving about, and needed rest to recruit 
his health. I will keep him as long as I can en convalescence. 
Come early, Hugh; but Mrs. Trent will send you a line as soon 
as my father arrives.” 

The promised intimation did not reach me in the morning; 
and when, after breakfast, I went to Helen, I found her pale, 
anxious, dispirited. Her father had not arrived. I remon- 
strated with her anxiety ; the delay was so short. 

“‘T know it is,” she said; “‘ but why does he not write, 
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or telegraph? He must know how helpless and wretched my 
ignorance of where he is makes me. You were detained, and 
you telegraphed twice.” 

“T am a lover, Helen, not a father.” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, hastily; ‘‘ but my father is so 
very considerate for me, I often think more so than if I were 
more with him. He never gets used to me, you see.” 

Again we went out together, and her spirits rose. The 
beautiful frost continued, and we walked, on and on, far beyond 
the city, during the brief, bright daylight. We arranged all 
our plans that day; we took Count Cholska’s consent for 
granted. I even ventured to suggest the possibility that he 
might bring her out to me to India, and she did not rebuke my 
presumption. I told her all about my mother, and that an 
invitation to the Chiteau de la Durandiére would soon reach 
her; and she promised to accept it. She was as brilliantly 
happy as she was beautiful when we reached the Place Godefroi 
de Bouillon, and I left her, to return to my hotel to dress for 
dinner. 

“‘T mean to make myself splendid,” she said, as she crossed 
the threshold, “ for my father and you.” 

She was sp ndid indeed, with the lustre of her beauty and 
the richness of uer dress. She wore a velvet gown, of a colour 
like Macon wine, and diamonds on her neck and in her hair; 
and she was enchanted with my admiration as the simplest girl 
might have been. 

“The Countess is exactly like her mother’s picture, 
to-night,” said Mrs. Trent. 

“Is she? Where is that picture ?” 

“ At Petrikov,” Helen answered for her; ‘and my father’s 
too.” 

‘Have you no miniatures or photographs that you could 
show me ?” 

“Not one. There are no likenesses of them, except the 
two great oil-paintings.” 

As the hour approached which she confidently expected 
would bring her father, Helen grew silent and watchful. It 


came, and it passed. 
* * * * * 


The next morning I received a note from Mrs. Trent: 
“‘Pray come at once; there is no news of the Count, and 
Countess Helen is almost distracted.” 
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I went to her immediately. She met me with a wail of 
agony. ‘‘ What shall I do?” she cried; “he has not come ; 
and I know not where to make any inquiry.” Her face was 
quite white, and her eyes were dim with tears and sleep- 
lessness. 

“Give me the address to which you write in Paris.” 

She gave it. I found it was a banker’s in the Rue Chau- 
veau-Lagarde ; and I went with all speed to the telegraph 
office, and despatched an urgent inquiry. I then returned to 
Helen, and helped her, as best I could, to endure the time 
until the answer should arrive. It came, at length, and it was 
in these words :— 

“We can give no information relative to Count Cholska. 
Onr last advices were those forwarded to the Countess in 
October. The letter sent to her since then was delivered by 
hand at our bureau. Should we receive any information we 
shall apprize her of it at the address furnished in your de- 
spatch.” 

Helen had started up and snatched the message out of my 
hand ; but she could not read it beyond the first terrible line. 

“Read it, read it for me!” she gasped, laying her hand 
heavily upon her breast, and looking at me with wild eyes. 

“ The letter was delivered by hand at the bureau,” she said, 
hoarsely—‘“‘ then it was by my father’s hand. He has been in 
Paris, and I thought he was coming from the North! He 
may have been there all along. Ask them that. Stay, I will 
go to the telegraph office, and we will tell them to answer us 
to the hot: | close by; let us give that address, it will save 
time—it wil save time.” I would not contradict her, though 
the difference in time could not have been ten minutes. As 
she said, soit was done. I left Helen and Mrs. Trent in a 
salon of the hotel she had named, and despatched the requi- 
site inquiry. Then I returned to her. While we waited, she 
never spoke, and Mrs. Trent and I also kept silence, each of 
us following the girl with anxious eyes, as she paced to and 
fro, to and fro, in the formal salon, with its horrid mirrors, and 
red velvet furniture, its polished floor, its wax flowers, and its 
ticking clock. Through years, then in the future, I loathed 
the remembrance of thatroom! At length I heard a step, and 
went to the door—the reply had come. I tore open the 
envelope. Helen made no dart forward this time; she stood 
quite still, her breath suspended, but there was a faint dreadful 
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stir of the nerves of her face, and it went up among the roots 
of her hair. This was the message. 

“ We do not know Count Cholska by sight. Our business 
with him has always been transacted by letter. The last letter 
for the Countess was handed in by a woman, to all appearance 
a servant. We can give no information about her.” 

“Take me back, Hugh,” said Helen, faintly, and the next 
moment she lay senseless in my arms. 

That day passed, and the morrow came, but no tidings of her 
father reached Helen. She was very calm, but not all my reason- 
ing on the prematureness of her alarm could reassure her or 
shake her terrible conviction of misfortune. She changed from 
hour to hour, and when I left her on the fourth night, years 
might have gone over her head, and marked their impress 
upon her face. She had brought me all her father’s letters, and 
we had examined them, in the hope of finding some trace of his 
recent movements, and of his associates. There were none. Evi- 
dently the Count had provided for the complete impunity of his 
daughter, if indeed he was engaged in dangerous revolutionary 
schemes. The letters were all occupied with Helen, her 
pursuits, her friends, and the prospect of a meeting between 
the father and child. Of himself, little beyond the admission 
of weariness and ill health to which Helen had previously re- 
ferred. There was negative evidence in these letters, and in those 
of the steward of the estates, that the Count had not revisited 
Poland for a considerable period. Nothing could be done; no 
resource remained save that hardest and dreariest one, waiting. 

We waited—and in vain. It would be useless to tell you 
how the time passed. Picture to yourself suspense in one of 
its extremest forms, and total helplessness on the part of both 
of us, and you will know what those days were. Worse was 
to come ; for the hour of my unavoidable departure was drawing 
near. My alarm was entirely for the effect of suspense upon 
Helen. I did not share her conviction that some great evil had 
occurred ; I made allowance for circumstances, for urgent 
and absorbing business, on her father’s part, but I could not 
but dread the result to her. She would sit for hours silent, 
listless, watching, and then exchange this semi-torpor for a 
painful restlessness which would end in long fits of exhaustion. 
I hardly dared to remind her that I must leave her soon, to 
make any suggestions about what she should do afterwards. 
When it was plain that we had no means of ascertaining anything 
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about her father, I hardly ventured to pronounce his name. 
A few gleams of light did occasionally break into the darkness 
of those days; some of the sweetness of our young love did 
linger about them still, but the gleams were few, and the 
sweetness was hardly tasted. I had written to Mrs. Derwent 
on the second day of our anxiety, and she had replied, begging 
me to bring Helen to Cleeve ; and expressing a conviction that 
the Count’s silence and absence were not to be imputed to 
any disastrous cause. He might be closely watched, she 
suggested, and afraid of compromising some momentous interest 
by moving, or even writing. I urged this on Helen, as I had 
urged it before, but she only replied— 

“My father never broke his word to me, or left me in 
suspense. He is in a Russian prison, and I shall never see him 
again.” Nothing would induce her to leave Brussels. She 
must remain, she said, where her father expected her to be. 
If her fear, her conviction, were indeed erroneous, he would 
come thither to find her. In any case, she would stay. 

“Then, I will come to her,’ wrote Mrs. Derwent. She 
came, a few hours before the time at which I had to say farewell 
to Helen ; and not all her self-command could hide the shock 
which the sight of Helen gave her. 

_ “This state of things cannot last,” said Mrs. Derwent to 
me, when we were alone; “ I confess Helen’s steady conviction, 
her almost superstitious certainty of her father’s fate, staggers 
me, and I cannot argue with her face to face, as I thought I 
could have done. However, we must soon know, and whatever 
has happened or may happen, do you, my dear Hugh, take 
the consolation with you of knowing that I will not leave her.” 

We parted; ours was one of those partings which wring 
the life from out young hearts, indeed. Enough of that. I 
came to London, and found, among my letters, one with the 
Paris postmark. It was written by a secretary of the Prefect 
of Polize, who had the honour to inform me, in obedience to 
the instructions of that gentleman, that the representatives of 
M. Scheurich had been put in possession of the pocket-book 
which I had deposited at the Prefecture. I had forgotten all 
about my unfortunate travelling companion; the journey from 
Lyons, with its melancholy termination, had been pushed out of 
my memory by the heavy and absorbing trouble under whose 


load I had to leave England. 
ok * * * * 4K 
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Extract (translated into English) from a letter, addressed to a gournal 
published tn Paris, and devoted to the advocacy of Republican 
principles ; by a special correspondent at St. Petersburg, a few 
weeks later than the events recorded above. This journal was 
subsequently suppressed : 


“ Great excitement prevails here on account of the proceedings 
of the Government at Warsaw. There seems to be now no possi- 
bility of doubt, though the corrupt officialism of the Russian despo- 
tism is pledged to the concealment and denial of the facts, that the 
gallant and unfortunate Poles, whose cause must command the 
sympathy, as their patriotism enforces the admiration, of every 
honest mind, have been long combining and arranging an insur- 
rection against their Russian masters. The movement had assumed 
gigantic proportions, and the combinations had been effected with 
admirable skill. Men, arms, money, all were ready, and the 
services of an important contingent of volunteers, from other Euro- 
pean nations, who detest tyranny, and would fain, while forced to 
bide their own time, aid their more fortunate brethren to whom 
opportunity has come earlier, bad been secured, so that the enter- 
prise, with the desperate gallantry of the Poles to be relied upon, 
had every guarantee of success, and all the elements of hope. 
Rumours differ concerning the modus operandi which was determined 
upon, and it would be useless to enter into a detail of the various 
schemes which have been explained to me. The enterprise will not 
assume an active form for the present; the chiefs have been 
betrayed ; the merciless authorities at Warsaw are pursuing them 
with their accustomed ferocity, and M——, the modern Alva (im- 
pelled and applauded by G——, the modern Richelieu), proposes to 
make an example of these noble patriots such as shall crush the spirit 
and extinguish the hopes of this generation at least. Perhaps these 
proud and cruel men are led blindfold by their vanity to believe 
that they can do what never has been done yet—utterly kill a nation. 
The Poles have been betrayed—basely, horribly betrayed, by one of 
those hideous treasons for which history teaches us we must look only 
to aristocrats. The blood of Judas does not run in the veins of the 
people ; it is the ‘blue blood’ which boasts that it does not lie; and 
is, indeed, true to its mission, the ruin of the peoples. The band 
of patriots had admitted to their confidence, and placed high among 
them, a noble of ancient lineage, and the owner of vast estates at 
Petrikov. Count Cholska was supposed to be regarded with 
peculiar suspicion by the Russian Government, and was held in 
supreme honour by the Polish patriots, to whose cause he professed 
to have devoted his life and fortune. The latter, it has been dis- 
covered, is reduced to very modest dimensions, and it is now ascer- 
tained that the Count has sustained serious losses by gambling, 
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which was the pursuit to which he really applied himself, while his 
dupes believed him to be carrying out his patriotic mission by 
enlisting help for their cause in other countries. All the papers, 
lists of the names of the chiefs of the forthcoming insurrection, mili- 
tary plans, foreign supports, amounts of contributions, supplies of 
every kind, and distribution of duties, together with cyphers for 
correspondence, and instructions for spies (for patriots are driven 
to work with the dirty tools invented by aristocrats), many of 
whom are in the official employ of the Russian, Government—in 
short, a complete history of the combination, so thoroughly cate- 
gorical and well arranged that it would enable tie oppressors to lay 
hands unerringly on all concerned in the organization, was in Count 
Cholska’s possession. The whole of these papers have been handed 
over to the Russian Government! The hour of the treason has 
been selected with admirable judgment, when the preparations were 
complete, and confidence was full and tranquil. Arrests, with every 
accessory of cruelty, are being made at Warsaw, and in many other 
cities in Poland, many capital sentences are looked for, and banish- 
ment and confiscation on a large scale will befall the patriots whose 
hopes are thus frustrated and their trust betrayed. Nothing is 
positively known of the arch-traitor, Count Cholska, but he is doubt- 
less enjoying the price of his treachery in some gay capital. When 
a little time has passed away, he will probably be found in some 
high official station, which he will be fitted to adorn by those quali- 
ties and virtues which find their appreciation and their reward in 
countries where the people are nothing, and a despot can change the 
meaning of things, decreeing patriotism to be treason, and treason 
glory.” 
x 2x 2 x * * 


Extract from a letter addressed by Mrs. Derwent, from Cleeve, to 
Captain Hugh Drummond, Royal Artillery, care of the agent of 
the P. § O. Steamship Co., at Marseilles—to await arrival—a year 
subsequent to the foregoing events. 


‘¢____ Helen has so urgently begged me to send the letter which 
I enclose, to meet you on your arrival at Marseilles, that I cannot 
refuse her, though I would rather let you reach home before you 
learn that which must be told, and which she has told you. 
You will have read her letter first, and therefore you will be pre- 
pared and able to readmine. I did not deceive you, my dear Hugh, 
when, in the letter in which I urged you to come home, and even,— 
if you could not get leave on representation of the circumstances,— 
to sacrifice all to the duty of obeying the wish of one who has no 
other tie to earth but her love for you, I said there was hope for 
her recovery. ‘There was hope then, good hope that a moral reac- 
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tion, such as would be produced by your return, might save Helen. 
There is no such hope now ; she has been the last to renounce it, but 
she knows it has ceased to exist. She has only a short time to live, 
and she wishes you to know this before your meeting, that you 
may both be spared the suffering of a delusion which a look at her 
must dissipate. You have her letter; what can I add to it? 
Nothing, for no words at my command could tell you the terrible 
compassion I feel for you. That you will try to be firm and self-con- 
trolled [ have no doubt, for her sake. The doctors tell us any strong 
emotion might kill her at once, or doom her to much suffering 
before the end. And how is she to be kept from strong emotion, 
when the flickering life in her is only there because you are 
coming? My poor Hugh! 

‘‘ Sometimes I wonder that this should be killing her so surely, 
even with her extreme sensitiveness, and that national temperament 
which makes her so intense in everything. If her father had died, 
at home with her, she would have grieved, but with a natural, 
wholesome sorrow, not this deadly poisonous anguish, which has 
developed a mortal disease. It is the uncertainty, the crowding of 
every terrible fear and possibility upon her soul; it is the awful 
unknown. There is no shame for her father, no sense of disgrace for 
herself; it has never crossed her mind as an instant’s possibility 
that the accusation against him could be ¢rwe, and the mere accusa- 
tion touches her not. We have only spoken of it once, months ago, 
while there was yet a hope that she might one day be your wife. I 
said to her, that mysterious as the circumstances were, I hoped she 
did not let the public version of them trouble her. She answered 
me, with the ghost of her old smile— 

“*Tf I could believe myself a traitor’s daughter, I would not 
bring Hugh Drummond a dower of disgrace.’ 

“No, there has been nothing like shame, or the suffering of pride 
trodden into extinction, but simply the agony of fear and ignorance. 
What a fate for Helen Cholska ! 

“** My father is ina Russian prison or a Siberian mine, liberty and 
honour for ever lost to him, and I shall never, never know his fate.’ 
Do not wonder or doubt her love for you, because even your love 
can not console her for this rooted conviction. 

““We would have taken her to Nice—the General was quite 
eager to go there with her—but she would not go; and the doctors 
confessed it would be useless. She must die, she says, where she 
once lived a few happy weeks of the real woman’s life. Untila 
short time ago she talked a great deal about that time, recalling 
every incident of it. A month ago she read the grand passages from 
‘Phedre,’ which she astonished you with; and she has had the 
dress and the fillet hung up in herroom. But this I must tell you, 
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for your sake and hers, you must prepare yourself for an awful 
change in her. She is fearfully emaciated, and except in the eyes 
there is not a trace of her beauty left. She made me promise to tell 
you, dear Hugh. And now what morecanI say? Only this— 
when these letters reach you, some time will have elapsed since the 
writing of them; try to prepare yourself for the possibility that 
you may be too late.” 


The agent had a message for me, as well as the letter from 
Mrs. Derwent and its enclosure; but he gave me the latter 
first. When he gave me the former, I knew that I should 
arrive at Cleeve too late. 


* * * * * 


Nearly five years of my life passed away, with no unusual 
incidents to distinguish them. I had gone out to India again, 
had exchanged into the Horse Artillery, and come home. My 
mother, my sister, all the legitimate interests of my life, were 
prospering. | had nothing to complain of ; everybody’s life is 
more or less dull and unsatisfactory ; everybody’s life has lost 
hopes in it, and the presence of the dead, sometimes shunned, 
sometimes fondly recalled, with dreadful pangs of self-reproach 
and eagerness ;—why not mine? 

In 1870, I was much interested in the great war (it 
hardly harmed my sister and her family), and in the political 
events which ensued upon the catastrophe at Sedan. But I 
never imagined that any revelation, personally interesting to 
me, could come out of the crumbling of the Empire, and the 
exposure of the Cabinet Noir. Such a revelation did come, 
however, when there was found, and made public, a document 
which showed that the man calling himself Scheurich, who died 
in the mail train between Lyons and Paris during the night of 
the 29th November, 1865, and was buried in Paris under that 
name, was no other than Ladislas, Count Cholska, the Polish 
patriot. His identity had been discovered by means of a 
pocket-book, found by an Englishman travelling in his com- 
pany from Lyons to Paris, and deposited by him at the 
Prefecture of Police. The book contained papers, unintelli- 
gible to the Englishman, which revealed the plot, with all its 
details, of a formidable conspiracy against the Russian rule in 
Poland, and the French Government had handed them over to 
the representative of the Czar at Paris. It was further dis- 
closed by this document that it had been agreed between the 
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two powers that the secret of Scheurich’s identity should not 
be disclosed. It was more wholesome for the recalcitrant 
Poles to be made to believe in a traitor and a mystery, than to 
have their misfortune explained by an accident. 

So, after five years, I discovered the hand that had poised 
the dart which slew my Helen; and it was my own—“ the 
dearest,” as she had said, long ago, not thinking of me. 

Have I got quite over it? Yes, and No. No, in the sense 
that one never does get quite over any terrible experience in 
life: Yes, in the sense that in the history of every human 
existence, subjected to the “‘ On, on”’ which seems so aimless, 
but whose ultimate bourne is safe and sure set in the eternal 
designs, even the greatest grief, outlived, is only an episode. 


F. C. H. 











The Moral Aspects of Vivisection. 


ee 


Tue notion of the extreme tenderness and sensibility of early 
youth, especially in the male human creature, is almost as 
purely conventional and remote from experience as the poetic 
fiction of an English spring, all sunshine and flowers. ‘That 
type of cruelty which comes of ignorance and recklessness, both 
of their own suffering and that of others, and wherein Curiosity, 
not Malice, is the prevailing motive, is at its worst in adoles- 
cence; and only as years go by, and observations multiply, and 
the experience of pain ploughs up the heart, does sympathy 
grow by slow degrees, till at last, as Sir Arthur Helps has just 
pointed out, it may be predicted with certainty that a jury of 
old men will take the most merciful view of every case brought 
for their verdict. 

On the larger scale of nations and of humanity, the same 
process of slow initiation into the mysteries of suffering and of 
sympathy goes forward, and we may now behold society 
so far emerged from the age of barbarism that an English 
gentleman would no more insert now-a-days in his account 
book (like the pious and charitable Alleyne), an item for 
“Whipping of ye Blind Beare,” than the stream of traffic 
would proceed peacefully in 1875 under Temple Bar were 
John Mitchell’s head to be exhibited on the cornice. The 
influences of civilization, of religion, of culture, in short, 
of all kinds, mental and moral, have softened like the rain 
of heaven the crust of our dry, hard world, and there is every 
reason to hope that, unless arrested or perverted, they will 
trickle downwards and permeate the whole soil of human 
society, till the “ desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 
When we think of what earth might become were the tiger 
passions within our race to be bred out at last, and the Divine 
faculty of love and sympathy to attain its obviously-intended 
development, it would seem as if efforts for the improve- 
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ment of our physical or sanitary conditions, or the progress 
of arts, science, or laws, were scarcely worth making, in com- 
parison of any step which should bring us nearer to such an 
age of joy. 

But it is by no means an even and unbroken line of progress 
which we can flatter ourselves our race is pursuing. towards a 
millennium of mercy. While the general stream of tendency is 
undoubtedly in that direction, and may indeed be dimly traced 
so to have been since the beginning of history, yet there are 
certain counter-currents observable, which are setting altogether 
in an opposite direction. The great wars which the gigantic 
armies of modern Huropean statecraft have called into being, 
and the dire legacy of national hatred which such events 
bequeath to unborn generations, present undoubtedly alarm- 
ing obstacles in our road. It may excite surprise, perhaps 
ridicule, if I point to another and apparently comparatively 
insignificant feature of modern life, as no less threatening in 
another way. If, while a patient seems to be recovering from 
a long malady, a new and strange symptom should suddenly 
exhibit itself, small perhaps in superficial extension, but 
obviously of a virulent kind, the physician would unquestionably 
hold that there existed considerable latent danger. Much 
such a rapid development of peculiarly acrimonious moral 
disease appears to be taking place in that part of our social 
body which is just now the seat of highest vitality. Science 
is undoubtedly at this hour the ruling passion of the age. 
What the Chase, War, Art, and Learning have been in various 
past epochs, so is the pursuit of physical Knowledge in our 
generation. The triumphs thereby achieved have dazzled us as 
the people of France were dazzled by the victories of the first 
Napoleon; and even such of us as understand but very imper- 
fectly wherein these boasted conquests consist, are ready, like 
our betters, to cast our palms in the way of the new Messiah 
and shout “ Hosanna,”—albeit we have too seldom reason to 
believe that he “ cometh in the Name of the Lord.” 

If any men may claim to be more than others the repre- 
sentatives of the period, in the “ foremost files of time,” it is 
our men of science. Whether the rest of mankind will here- 
after meekly follow in their mental track yet remains to be 
seen; but it is certain that no statesmen, no divines, no meta- 
physicians, offer themselves at the present day with so high 
pretensions to become our Moses and Aarons, and to lead us— 
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it may be into a Canaan, it may be into a wilderness. What 
is done, thought, felt by the men of science is of almost incal- 
culable weight in determining the proximate tendencies of 
thousands of lesser spirits—the direction to be taken by all 
those innumerable minds which have no motor force of their 
own, but follow the Zeit Geist whithersoever he goeth. A 
peculiar and abnormal manifestation of sentiment among the 
scientific class, or even of a certain small section of it,* is, 
therefore, quite otherwise significant than the rise of a silly or 
cruel fashion among the jeunesse dorée of the clubs and the 
race-course, or the prevalence of an idle delusion in certain 
urban cdteries. 

Such manifestation is, I apprehend, actually observable in 
the very rapid extension of the practice of painful Experiments 
on Animals, to which some prominence has lately been given in 
public discussion. In the present paper, I purpose studiously to 
avoid detailing, or even alluding specifically to, any of the mul- 
tiform horrors which are classified under the name of Vivisec- 
tions. But without harrowing the reader by any such descrip- 
tions, I shall merely point to such experiments as those recently 
detailed by Dr. Hoggan, and the incredibly ingenious varieties 
of torture which fill the large volumes of French and English 
Physiological Handbooks, and suggest to my readers the 
inquiry, Whether this sort of thing be not strangely at vari- 
ance with the tone of thought and practice which at present 
prevail in other departments of human activity ; and whether 
such books, for example, as these Catechisms of the Art of 
Torture, do not even stand unique in the literature of the 
world? While our legislation tends to an almost excessive 
lenity towards criminals; while our Art and our Letters 
become yearly more refined and fastidious ; while our manners 
grow more uniformly courteous towards all classes; and 
while, in a very special manner, we are beginning to take a 
new interest in the intelligence and affections of the lower 


* Probably the great astronomers and geologists would be the very last 
to countenance such practices as those to which reference is made. Mrs, 
Somerville’s expressions of abhorrence of them are repeated many times in 
her ‘‘ Recollections ;” and the late venerable Sir Charles Lyell, a short time 
before his death, answered the writer's inquiries as to his opinion, with a shudder 
of disgust, and added: “I do not even like to think of all the insects I killed 
when I was a young man and made my entomological collection. Of course I 
did it with every precaution to save them pain, but I do not like to remember it 


now 
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animals, and to visit their cruel treatment with condign 
punishment,—in the midst of all this humanizing process we 
suddenly find a break, a pause, nay, a very decided retrograde 
movement. It is at least fitting that we should inquire into 
the meaning of this strange and startling phenomenon. Let us 
suppose, to aid our imagination, that something analogous to 
Vivisection were going on in some other department of activity, 
say of Art. There are legends (probably mythical) that dilet- 
dante sovereigns in the Cinque Cento age, when Art was 
supreme as Science is now, were so anxious to aid the great 
painters at their work, that they beheaded men to serve for 
models for John the Baptist, and crucified boys to help a 
Calvary. Were a similar expedient suggested in 1875 in the 
Schools of the Royal Academy, can we conceive the tempest of 
public indignation which would gather round the head of the 
enthusiastic Art-Director who had deemed the end of producing 
a noble and religious picture so sacred that all means were 
lawful to attain it? Or suppose that, for the sanitary interests 
of the community, it were proposed to stamp out small-pox by 
administering poison to every person seized with the disease ? 
Ts it imaginable that such a scheme would obtain a hearing? 
Or (to come to closer analogies) let us fancy that, in the 
progress of gastronomy, an experiment, to which we had not 
become hardened by custom, and no less cruel than the pro- 
duction of foie gras, or the old abandoned process for making 
white veal, were suddenly to be introduced from France; or 
that sportsmen adopted a fashion of merely mangling their 
game, or using red-hot or poisoned shot. How horrible and 
startling should we pronounce the novel indulgence of tastes 
so morbid and pastimes so atrocious! ‘‘ Some forty years 
ago,” as a very eminent gentleman reminds me, “the then 
Duke of St. Alban’s, being Hereditary Grand Falconer, 
bethought him that he would try a little hawking, and he 
flew a hawk at a heron. Society and all the newspapers 
rose up in arms and denounced him for his cruelty. That sort 
of field sport was not customary ;” and so it was regarded 
with horror. 

Yet such indifference to suffering as we have imagined in 
our hypothetical cases of artists, or sanitary reformers, or 
cooks, or sportsmen, would, on the whole, be less monstrous and 
anomalous than the passion for Vivisection among the men of 


science ; and this for two noticeable reasons: In the first 
15 
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place, artists, sportsmen, and bon-vivants know comparatively 
little of the nature and extent of the suffering caused by lacera- 
tions of the living tissues, or the production of morbid condi- 
tions, while the physiologists understand the matter to a nicety, 
and have the most perfect acquaintance with every pain which 
they cause—nay, whose causation is often the immediate object 
of their ingenious exertions. As the writer of a most admirable 
letter, bearing the well-known signature of “ Lewis Carrol,” 
published in the Pall Mall Gazette, February 12th, expressed 
it: “What can teach the noble quality of mercy, of sensitive- 
ness to every form of suffering, so powerfully as the know- 
ledge of what suffering really is? Can the man who has once 
realized by minute study what the nerves are, what the brain 
is, and what waves of agony the one can convey to the other, 
go forth and wantonly inflict pain on any sentient being? A 
little while ago we should have confidently replied, ‘ He cannot 
do it.” Inthe light of modern revelations we must sorrowfully 
confess he can.”” Again, in a still more marked way the acts of 
the vivisectors are anomalous and out of character. It is the 
boast of the school of science to which they belong that it has 
exploded the old theory that man was unique in creation, with 
a higher origin than the brutes, and a different destiny. They 
give us to understand that God has “ made of one blood,” at 
least, all the Mammalia “ upon earth,” or rather, perhaps, their 
views may be more accurately rendered according to the newest 
Genesis, which tells us that after “ the Unknowable moved upon 
the Cosmos and evolved protoplasm ; by accretion and absorp- 
tion came the radiata and mollusca; and mollusca begat articu- 
lata, and articulata begat vertebrata . . . And there followed 
the generation of the higher vertebrata in the cosmic period when 
the Unknowable evoluted the bipedal mammalia.”” Not merely 
our purely corporeal frames, but Thought, Memory, Love, Hate, 
Hope, Fear, and even some shadowy analogues of Conscience 
and Religion, have been traced by the great thinker and truly 
tender-hearted man at the head of this school, throughout the 
lower realms of life upon this planet ; and, in the eyes of most 
cultivated and thoughtful persons in these days, the claims of 
a dog, an elephant, a seal or a chimpanzee to consideration and 
compassion are at least as high as were those of a negro a century 
ago in the eyes of a Jamaica planter. To find a number of 
men of science—disciples, it is believed, almost without 
exception of the doctrine of Evolution—themselves pursuing, 
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and teaching their pupils to pursue, trains of physiological in- 
vestigations, involving unutterable suffering to these same 
* Poor Relations” of our human family, is an appalling phe- 
nomenon. That the Pope should have refused Lord Odo 
Russell’s request for permission to form in Rome a Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, might, perhaps, be 
understood on the strange ground his response assumed— 
viz., that it was ‘a theological error to suppose that 
man owes any duty to the animals.’”’ But that the disciples 
of Darwin should themselves be the teachers and leaders in 
a new development of most exquisite cruelty to the brutes 
whom they believe to share our blood, our intelligence, and 
our affections, is, indeed, a portent of strange and threaten- 
ing augury. It involves (as several writers in the daily 
press have recently remarked) no less than the adoption of 
a moral theory of boundless application—namely, that the 
weak have absolutely no claims at all against the strong, but 
may be tortured ad infinitum even on the chance of discovering 
something interesting to the lordlier race; or for the purpose 
of better fixing an impression by the sight of their agonies 
than could be effected by the verbal description of a lecturer. 
“We ask, bewildered,” says a writer in the Daily News, “ how 
far then will these apologists of vivisection go in approving of 
the sacrifice of the weak for the sake of the strong? If it be 
proper to torture a hundred affectionate dogs or intelligent. 
chimpanzees to settle some curious problems about their brains, 
will they advocate doing the same to a score of Bosjesmen, to 
the idiots in our asylums, to criminals, to infants, to women ? ” 

Truly this mournful spectacle of the perpetration of cruelty 
by those who best understand what is cruel; and of the con- 
temptuous disregard of the claims of the brutes by those who 
have taught us that the brutes are only undeveloped men, is 
one to fill us with sorrowful forebodings for that future of 
our race which, from other quarters, seems to promise so fairly. 
It is a cloud as yet no bigger than a man’s hand; a cloud 
which the. resolute will of the nation, and a very simple law 
passed at once through Parliament, might disperse. But it is 
impossible to deny that it rises in the very “‘ eye of the wind;” 
and that out of it, if it roll up our sky, may, as in the old Arab 
tale, come forth the Sarsar, the icy “‘ Wind of Death,” 
blighting everything beautiful and good. 

“The simultaneous loss,” writes one of the deepest and 
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most observant thinkers of the day, “from the morals of our 
‘advanced’ scientific men of all reverent sentiment towards 
beings above them, as towards beings below, is a curious and 
instructive phenomenon, highly significant of the process which 
their natures are undergoing at both ends.” 

Of course events, like the sudden development of physio- 
logical cruelties, do not take place without sufficient cause, and 
are not without some ostensible excuse on the part of those 
responsible for them. ‘The common passion for science in 
general and for physiology in particular, and the prevalent ma- 
terialistic belief that the secrets of Mind can best be explored 
in Matter, undoubtedly account in no small measure for the 
vehemence of the new pursuit of original physiological investi- 
gations. Then, for the instruction of students in agonizing 
experiments other causes may readily be found. Young men 
at the age of ordinary medical students are, as I began by 
remarking, filled with curiosity and exceedingly empty of 
sympathy and pity. An eminent physiologist recently bore 
testimony to his surprise when a whole class of his pupils 
trooped out of his lecture-room, on purpose to see the 
assistant kill a creature which he had considerately intended 
should be despatched out of sight before dissection: “ I 
remained alone in my chair,” he observed, “a sadder and 
a wiser man.” ‘The same keenness of observation, or a 
memory of their own youthful insensibility, ought to teach 
all professors of physiology that they are indulging a malefi- 
cent tendency which already exists in their pupils’ dispo- 
sition, when they invite mere lads of the Bob Sawyer type to 
watch their frightful experiments—the more frightful, so much, 
alas! the more attractive. And, further still, the proclivity of 
the time to youthful independence and raw incredulity of the 
experience of others, adds strength to the desire of students to 
see with their own eyes the phenomena which their instructors 
might almost, or quite, as thoroughly convey to them by means 
of descriptions, and the extraordinarily perfect models and 
diagrams now available. There is nothing intrinsically blame- 
worthy in this wish, which is perhaps an integral part of the 
scientific temperament. But its claims to be indulged, when 
indulgence means for a sensitive creature exquisite torture, and 
for the student such satisfaction as he may find in watching 


it, is another question. 
Of the argumentative defences of vivisection more must 
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be said. The chief, I think, is a double-barrelled instrument, 
aimed at our selfishness (under the grandiloquent name of the 
Benefit of the Human Race) on the one side, and our bad 
conscience as regards various kinds of cruelty on the other. 
The latter, or tu quogue argument, which was set forth at large 
in a semi-jocose pamphlet by the assistant of M. Schiff, and 
published in Florence under the name of “ Gli Animali Mar- 
tiri,”’? refers us with a sneer to the cruelties of the Chase and 
the Shambles, and asks us whether, in a world where such 
things are done from the very lowest motives, it is worth while 
to dispute a few victims for those sacred Altars of Science 
which form the furniture of physiological laboratories? The 
answer to this appeal is not far to seek. One offence 
does not exculpate another, even if they be morally on the 
same level. But (as we have just seen) all other cruelties have 
some excuse in the ignorance or stupidity of those who inflict 
them, while those of the Physiologist alone bear the double stigma 
of being done in the full light of knowledge, by singularly able 
men, and with the calmest forethought and deliberation. And 
while every other kind of cruelty is falling into disrepute, if 
not into disuse, this alone is rising almost into the rank of a 
profession, like a superior sort of butchery. As to the argument 
that it does not become people who eat animal flesh to demur 
to the torture of animals, it would have seemed as if no one 
with common sense could have employed it, had we not 
found it repeatedly brought forward by the pro-vivisectors 
as if it possessed withering force. ‘The animals we use for 
food exist on the condition that we shall take their lives when 
we need them ; and in doing so, in the ordinary, not unmer- 
ciful manner, we save them the far worse miseries of old age 
and starvation. ‘The scheme of creation in which we thus 
take part, whatever harshness it may seem to involve, is, 
on the whole, undoubtedly wise and beneficent. 

Finally, for the tediously reiterated but more reasonable 
reproach, that the opponents of vivisection make no efforts 
to put down Field Sports, and count among their number 
many fox-hunters, deerstalkers, fowlers, and anglers—what 
shall be answered? My reply is that the parallel between 
Vivisection and Field Sports is about as just and accurate 
as if a tyrant, accused of racking his prisoners in his secret 
dungeons, were to turn round and open a discussion on 
the Lawfulness of War. ‘That creatures who chase, and are 
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chased all their days in fields and waters, should have an 
arch enemy and pursuer in man, may be differently 
estimated as ill or well. But it is almost Iudicrous to 
compare a fox-hunt (for example) with its free chances of 
escape, and its almost instantaneous termination in the anni- 
hilation of the poor fox when captured, with the slow, long- 
drawn agonies of an affectionate, trustful dog, fastened down 
limb by limb, and gagged on its torture trough.* An old world 
passion which had its place and use in another form of society, 
is running to seed in the modern fashion of field sports, such 
as battues and pigeon matches. A new passion which scarcely 
had existence twenty years ago, is sprouting above ground and 
showing its bud in Vivisection. 

Of course the motive of the sportsman being usually merely 
sport, contrasts much to his disadvantage with that which the 
vivisector requires us to believe is his actuating principle. ‘The 
latter tells us that it is only for the exalted purpose of alleviating 
the sufferings of mankind, which touch his tender heart to the 
quick, that he puts himself and his brute victims to the pain 
of his experiments ; whereas the sportsman can only sometimes 
plead that he kills game for food or to clear the land of noxious 
creatures ; and must usually confess that he hunts, or shoots, or 
angles for his own pleasure, health, and amusement. 

So far as the present writer’s opinion is concerned, these 
latter motives do not justify such pursuits when they entail 
the death of animals neither hurtful to man nor wanted for his 
food. But the men who follow them (many of them the most 
tender-hearted of human beings) may plead at least the excuses 
of custom and of partial ignorance. ‘Turn we, on the other 
hand, to those boasted motives of lofty and far-sighted phi- 
lanthropy which are alleged to spur the Vivisector to his ugly 
work in his laboratory, where no fern-brakes or heathery hills, 
no fresh breezes or dancing streams, such as throw enchant- 
ment round the pursuits of the sportsman, are present to cast 
any glamour over the process of torture, and where no chance 
of escape on the part of the brute, or risk to his own person, 
may stir his pulse with the manly struggle for victory. 

In the first place, I may remark that the mental constitution 

* Perhaps (as is frequently recommended first being paralyzed by eurari, 
which deprives the motor nerves of power, but creates a state of hyperasthesia (or 
excessive sensibility), in those which are the inlets of pain. See “ Handbook of 


Physiological Laboratory ” (Churchill and Co., London, 1873), pp. 229, 235, 237, 
238, 241, 242, 243, 244, 269, 276. 
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of a man must be somewhat exceptional who is enthusiastically 
anxious to relieve the sufferings of unseen, and perhaps unborn, 
men and women, but who cares in comparison nothing at all for 
those agonies which are endured immediately under his eye by 
creatures who, according to his philosophy, are only a step lower 
in the scale of beg. It verges truly on the gigantic and Prome- 
thean to talk of such devotion to the interests of Humanity in 
the Abstract, and when it comes to a cultivated and gifted 
gentleman selecting freely for his life-work the daily mangling 
of dogs and cats, we are quite at a loss to qualify the grandeur 
of his voluntary martyrdom. Perhaps it is not very astonish- 
ing that homely people, who do not feel in their breasts the voca- 
tion for such sublime devotion, should treat the boast of such 
motives as just a little partaking of the character of moonshine ; 
and suppose, in a matter of fact way, that either the vivisector 
is a perfectly callous man, whose horrid work never costs him 
a pang,* or that, if he have any lingering feelings of com- 
passion, he puts them aside in favour of sentiments rather 
more common in the world than such Curtius-like  self- 
sacrifice? As very few of us would purchase immunity from 
our own diseases at the cost of the torture of a hundred dogs, 
we may be pardoned for doubting whether the vivisector who 
cuts them up (as he assures us) for our sakes, is really more 
interested on our behalf than we are for ourselves. 

I believe, then, that we may not unjustifiably fall back on the 
conclusion that the real motives of vivisectors are of one or 
other of two less exalted kinds. The better class we may 
credit with a sincere ardour for science, and that passion which 
has been well named the Dilettantism of Discovery. And these 
belong precisely to that order of hommes a grands desseins, who 
are more than any others liable to overstep the bounds of justice 
and mercy, and who more than others need the intervention of 
the social conscience to check their recklessness. For a lower 


* I am compelled to testify that in wading through a mass of this Dead Sea 
literature, I have never been refreshed by a single passing expression of commise- 
ration for the animals whose signs of agony are recorded merely as interesting 
features of the experiments ; or of regret that the higher scientific objects in view 
necessitated the prolongation of their tortures. If such feelings exist in the 
hearts of the operators, I must congratulate them on the signal success wherewith 
they eliminate the slightest trace of them from all their reports. Further, in 
perusing the books dedicated to the instruction of young students, I have looked 
equally in vain for any hint of caution, or recommendation to parsimony, in the 
use of the most excruciating experiments. 
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class we must, I fear, take the word of a man who worked for 
four months among them, in a laboratory where from one to 
three dogs were sacrificed daily : ‘The idea of the good of 
humanity was simply out of the question, and would have been 
laughed at; the great aim being to keep up with or go ahead 
of our contemporaries in science, even at the price of an incal- 
culable amount of needless torture to animals.’’ * 

But the motives which actually influence living vivisectors 
do not, of course, determine the ethical lawfulness of the prac- 
tice of vivisection. Our real problem is, whether the highest 
end to which it may conduce, and which they may possibly 
contemplate,—viz., either the direct benefit of mankind by 
special discovery, or the indirect benefit by the general 
advancement of science—morally justifies the means whereby 
it is to be obtained? Does the good of man (granting 
for argument sake that it is to be obtained by vivisection) 
justify the torture of brutes? The affirmative can only be 
maintained on two grounds: First, on the Jesuit principles, 
Finis determinat probitatem actiés, and Cum finis est licitus, etiam 
media sunt licita,t and that accordingly the torture of the 
brutes becomes lawful being done as means to a lawful end; 
or secondly, on the principle that the torture of brutes is, per 
se, lawful, and that consequently no defence is needed for it. I 
suppose, as regards the first, that I may assume that modern 
physiologists and their supporters will not borrow a leaf out 
of the works of Busenbaum, Layman, Wagemann, and Gury ; 
and that the vile principle,—that the End justifies the Means,— 
which has been made to cover every other crime under the 
sun, will not now be brought in to shelter the practice 
of vivisection. The argument, then, narrows itself to the 
point: Is the torture of animals a lawful means to a lawful 
end? If the problem be debated on the grounds of intuitive 
morality, I have no hesitation in saying that the answer is a 
distinct negative. Bishop Butler’s grand axiom that every 
sentient creature has an indefeasible claim to be spared pain 
merely because it is sentient, involves the corollary that the 
claims of the humblest of such creatures must begin some- 
where, and cannot be wholly and finally abrogated, as they 
would be on the hypothesis that it may be lawful to push our 


* Dr. Hoggan’s Letter to the Morning Post. 
+ See these maxims traced home to the highest Jesnit authorities, Quarterly 
Review, January, 1875, p. 69. 
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right over their lives to the ultimate and indefinitely more 
remote point, of the right of torture. Lest, however, in these 
days, when the higher morals are discredited, this position be 
deemed overstrained and transcendental, I will, for the present 
argument, take lower ground. I will ask for no greater 
concession than that which, I think, few readers will refuse, 
—viz., that if the torture of animals be lawful means to an end, 
that end must be reasonably sure of attainment; that it must 
be certain that no less costly method can be found for reaching 
it; and that such means should be employed with the utmost 
parsimony. In view of the contradictory opinions offered to 
us by competent authorities as to the benefits hitherto obtained, 
or likely to be hereafter obtained, through vivisection, the lay 
conscience may very justly hesitate to determine whether, even 
on these low grounds, vivisection, even for the sake of original 
research, be morally justifiable. In view of the miserable 
apologies which are commonly put forth for vivisections per- 
formed for the hundredth time as demonstrations to students 
(namely, that they are more likely to be impressive than 
verbal or pictorial descriptions), the same lay conscience 
may distinctly decide that such vivisections are not justi- 
fiable. 

To affirm, then, as vivisectors are wont to do, that they 
“ would freely sacrifice a hecatomb of dogs to save the smallest 
pain of a man,” is merely an expression of contempt for all 
rights of sentient creatures which are not yet advanced by 
evolution to the lordly class of ‘“ Bimana,” or of the genus 
“Homo.” What are the moral grounds, we ask, for this 
astounding new principle of Race Selfishness ? What is there 
in Man, considered only as our fellow-bimanous animal (and we 
should no doubt wrong most of these gentlemen by supposing 
them to attmbute to him any other rank), which is to make 
his trifling pain so inexpressibly solemn a matter, and the 
agony of another animal, no less physically sensitive, imsignifi- 
cant by comparison? Of course we may naturally feel a little 
more spontaneous sympathy with a suffering man than with 
a suffering horse. But what is the ethical reason why we 
should prefer the pain of a thousand horses to that of a single 
man? Sir Henry Taylor has written noble lines on this 
matter, going deep into the heart of the question : 


“Pain, terror, mortal agonies that scare 
Thy heart in man, to brutes thou will not spare, 
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Are their’s less sad and real? Pain in man 
Bears the high mission of the flail and fan ; 
In brutes ’tis purely piteous.” * 


There is no sight in all the world, to a thoughtful mind, more 
suggestive of harrowing reflection, no line of the long “ riddle 
of the painful earth” more confounding to the religious soul, 
than the sufferings of creatures who have never sinned, and for 
whom (according to common belief) there will be no com- 
pensation for injustice in another life. While human pain has 
its plausible explanations and its possible beneficent results, 
animal pain seems (at least to our dim eyes) sheer unmitigated 
evil. Jam ata loss then to conceive on what principle, which 
deserves the name of moral, we are to speak and act as if such 
evil counted absolutely for nothing, while the aches and pains of 
men are to beso highly esteemed that the most wholesale sacri- 
fices must not be spared, if a chance exist of alleviating them. 
When we remember who are the teachers who talk about the 
“hecatomb,” and what is their view of the relationship of man 
to the lower animals, we discover (as above remarked) that the 
only intelligible principle on which they proceed is that very 
ancient one—le droit du plus fort. As the main work of civili- 
zation has been the vindication of the rights of the weak, it is 
not too much, I think, to insist, that the practice of vivisection, 
in which this tyranny of strength culminates, is a retrograde 
step in the progress of our race, a backwater in the onward 
flowing stream of justice and mercy, no less anomalous than it 
is deplorable and portentous. 


But it is impossible to regard this subject as if it were a 
mere abstract ethical problem. The vivisection of dull rep- 
tiles and wild rats and rabbits, wherewith the elder generation 
of students contented themselves, is not alone in question, nor 
even that of the heavy beasts in our pastures; but, by some 
strange and sinister chance, the chosen victims at present are 
the most intelligent and friendly of our domestic favourites— 
the cats who purr in love and confidence as they sit beside us 
on the hearth, the dogs whose faithful ‘hearts glow with an 
affection for us, truer and fonder than we may easily find in 
any human breast. ‘To disregard all the beautiful and noble 
moral qualities which such animals exhibit, and coldly con- 


* Poems; Vol. iii, ‘ The Amphitheatre at Poszuoli.” 
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template them as if their quivering frames were mere machines 
of bone and tissue which it might be interesting and profitable 
to explore with forceps and scalpel, is to display heinous in- 
difference to Love and Fidelity themselves, and surely to re- 
nounce the claim to be the object of such sentiments to brute 
or man. 


Are we to sit down in despair and let this evil grow to 
full size, and allow first all the medical, and then all the ordi- 
nary schools throughout the country to become Academies of 
Torture, with class books abridged from the ‘‘ Handbook of the 
Physiological Laboratory?” Shall we have the Royal Insti- 
tution in Albemarle Street turned into an exhibition for the 
first year or two of decapitated frogs, and then no doubt, by 
and by, of vivisected rabbits and dogs? Shall our young ladies’ 
boarding-schools be entertained (like one now existing near 
Paris) by the spectacle of dying cats, poisoned to inspire the 
pupils with a vivid idea of the properties of a drug? Shall we 
have our hospitals employed (like one in Cincinnati last year) 
in ingeniously proving Professor Ferrier’s cerebral investiga- 
tions and painful experiments on the brain of a dying patient 
who sought the shelter of that “Good Samaritan” institu- 
tion ?* 

It is not to be endured that sucha process of moral deprava- 
tion should be permitted to go on amongst us unchecked. If 
other nations are supine or indifferent ; if the French authori- 
ties have resisted all entreaties to put down the horrors of 
Alfort; if the Leipsic den of torment remains undisturbed ; 
if Florence still pays a tribute of a dog a day to Professor 
Schiff—yet we, Englishmen and Englishwomen, will not suffer 
our country to be the scene of the torture of inoffensive 
brutes and a school of cruelty for future generations. The 
burst of public indignation which flamed up the moment the 
small spark of a recent memorial was lighted, is proof how 
wide-spread are the disgust and shame wherewith this new 
moral disease is regarded by most thoughtful persons amongst 
us. ‘There must be something done to put a check on the 


* See “ British Medical Journal,” May 23, 1874, p. 687; also “ American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences,” April, 1874, p. 308; also “ Revue des Sciences 
Médicale,” Paris, Juillet, 1874. The woman’s name was Mary Rafferty. She 
was admitted into the Good Samaritan Hospital, January 26, 1874, and there 
treated as described, by Dr. Bartholow. 
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development of this novel form of cruelty, and to bring within 
limits of law and under the close cognizance of public attention, 
deeds which have been multiplied only because they have been 
done in the dark. 

Itis, however, I sorrowfully confess, a very formidable section 
of the medical profession which upholds unlimited vivisection, 
and scornfully flouts the notion that the ignorant outside public 
should presume to meddle within the domain of science. And 
with all humility, we, who constitute this same unscientific 
public, and who inevitably make a score of blunders whenever 
we speak on a subject so much out of our sphere, admit that it 
ought not to have been a part of our duty ever to intrude 
within their precincts. Had the practice of physiological 
experiment remained in the hands of men like Bell, it is certain 
we should never have moved a step in such a direction. But 
the case is changed when books explicitly designed to teach 
the Art of Torture to the future physicians and surgeons of 
England, are published in London; and when we have reason 
to know that the poor harmless brutes—perhaps the very 
creatures whom we have cherished as our fond companions— 
are liable, any moment they stray from our side, to be made the 
victims of such treatment as Dr. Hoggan has witnessed.* ‘To 
tell us we must sit still and know these things are going on, 
and increasing year by year in number and atrocity; to be 
bidden to reverence the sacred rights of Science, and trust 
the profession to exercise its own control and discretion over 
all within its province, is to ask us for a vote of confidence 
which we cannot give. In the first place, we know that no 
profession ever reforms its own abuses till pressure is put on it 
from without ; and, in the second, we have very special reason 
for distrusting the existence of an inclination on the part of 


* “Daring three campaigns I have witnessed many harsh sights, but I 
think the saddest sight I ever witnessed was when the dogs were brought up from 
the cellar to the laboratory for sacrifice, Instead of appearing pleased with the 
change from darkness to light, they seemed seized with horror as soon as they 
smelt the air of the place, divining apparently their approaching fate. They 
would make friendly advances to each of the three or four persons present, and, as 
far as eyes, ears, and tail could make a mute appeal for mercy eloquent, they tried 
it in vain. Even when roughly grasped and thrown on the torture trough, a low 
complaining whine at such treatment would be all the protest made, and they 
would continue to lick the hand which bound them till their mouth was fixed in 
the gag, and they could only flap their tail in the trough as their Jast means of 
exciting compassion.” 
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the chiefs of the medical profession to exert their authority to 
put a check upon the abuses in question. We can point to the 
Resolutions which seven of the most eminent physiologists in 
England drew up four years ago, at the request of the British 
Association, laying down certain very moderate restrictions on 
the practice of vivisection. And we can point also, unhappily, 
to a book, edited by one of those very physiologists, whose 
whole scope and purport is in flagrant contradiction and 
defiance of the most important of those Resolutions.* 

To restore the true moral perspective of acts of cruelty 
it is needful that those who have looked on them so closely and 
so familiarly as to have become blind to their enormity, should 
learn how they appear to others whose eyes are yet fresh to 
the horrid spectacle, and who can take in from their remoter 
standpoint at once the vaunted bribe of relief to their own 
maladies, and the price which must be paid for it beforehand, 
_1n the pangs of innocent creatures. And as the lay conscience 
was needed to check the persecutions, inquisitions, and autos- 
da-fé which the priesthood of Religion justified on the high plea 
of the eternal interests of mankind, so now the same lay 


conscience is needed to stop the scarcely less barbarous cruel- 
ties which that other Priesthood—the Scientific—justifies, on 
the somewhat lower plea of our physical interests. 


Frances Power Cosse. 


* The second resolution runs thus :—“ 2, No painful experiment is justifiable 
for the mere purpose of illustrating a !aw or fact already demonstrated.” The 
‘Handbook of the Physiological Laboratory”’ is a catalogue of such experi- 
ments; and the preface states it is ‘‘ intended for beginners.” 





Thomas Xove Peacock: A Personal Reminisgence. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


-——+~<>-——-— 


In the neighbourhood of the picturesque village of Chertsey, 
close to which the Thames winds broad and clear between deep 
green meadow-flats and quiet woods, still stand the ruins of 
Newark Abbey. Situated in a lonely field, eight miles from 
the village, and near to the Weybridge canal, they lie com- 
paratively unknown and little visited ; a mill murmurs close at 
hand, turned by a small fall; and all around stretch the level 
fields and meadows of green Surrey. Here, at the beginning 
of the present century, when these ruins stood as now, a young 
man and maiden, betrothed to each other, were accustomed to 
meet and exchange their quiet vows; and here, half a century 
afterwards, a grey-haired old man of seventy, beautiful in his 
age as the old Goethe, would wander musing summer day after 
summer day. The lovers had been parted; the maiden had 
married and died young, while the man had also married and 
become the father of a household; but that first Dream had 
never been forgotten by one at least of the pair, and that 
surviving one was Thomas Love Peacock, known to general 
English readers as the author of “‘ Headlong Hall.” Witha 
constancy and a tenderness which many more famous men 
would have done well to emulate, he clung to the scene of his 
first and perhaps his only love: a love innocent, like all true 
love ; and far preferable, to quote his own words, to— 


“The waveless calm, the slumber of the dead, 


which weighs on the minds of those who have never loved, or 
never earnestly.”” Looking on the face of Peacock in his old 
age, and knowing his secret, well might one remember in 
emotion the beautiful words of Scribe: “Il faut avoir aimé 
une fois en sa vie, non pour le moment oi |’on aime, car on 
n’éprouve alors que de tourmens, des regrets, de la jalousie ; 
mais peu & peu ces tourmens-la deviennent des souvenirs, qui 
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charment notre arri€re-saison. Et quand vous verrez la vieillesse 
douce, facile, et tolérante, vous puissez dire comme Fontenelle 
—L’ amour a passé par-la!”’ 

Yes, Love had passed that way, and set on the old man his 
gracious seal, which no other deity can counterfeit; so that, 
looking upon the old man’s face, one read of gentleness, high- 
mindedness, toleration, and perfect chivalry. These may seem 
odd words to apply to one whom the world knew rather as a 
retrograde philosopher and satirical pessimist rather than a lover 
of human nature, as a scholar rather than a poet, as a country 
gentleman of the old school rather than a humanitarian of the 
new: but they can be justified; and it may be questioned, 
moreover, whether he had not learned of the eighteenth century 
certain modest virtues which the nineteenth century has incon- 
tinently forgotten. That high-minded courtesy and noble 
deference towards women, which is now to be seen among 
thinkers and poets (so far as I know them) only in Robert 
Browning, was his in perfection. To children he was gentle- 
ness itself, and all children loved him ; and there could be no 
prettier sight in the world than the picture of him, as I saw 
him first, and as in my mind’s eye I see him now, sitting one 
summer day, seated on his garden lawn by the river, while a 
little maiden of sixteen rested on his knees the great quarto 
Orlando Innamorato of Bojardo, and, following with her finger 
the sun-lit lines, read soft and low, corrected ever and anon by 
his kind voice, the delicate Italian he loved so well. Who that 
looked at him, then, could fail to perceive, to quote Lord 
Houghton’s words, ‘‘ that he had gone through the world with 
happiness and honour?” But the secret of his beautiful 
benignity lay deeper. “ L’amour a passé par-la! ” 

While a student in Scotland, I had known him as the friend 
of Shelley, and had read his delightful works with pleasure and 
profit; until at last I was prompted to write to him, expecting 
(I remember) to receive but a cold response from one who, to 
judge him by his works, was too much ofa Timon to care for boy’s 
homage. I was agreeably disappointed. The answer came, 
not savage like a rap on the knuckles, but cordial as a hand- 
shake. Afterwards, when I was weary “climbing up the break- 
ing wave” of London, I thought of my old friend, and 
determined to seek him out. Mainly with the wish to be near 
him, I retreated to quiet Chertsey ; and thence past Chertsey 
Bridge, through miles of green fields basking in the summer 
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sun, and through delightful lanes to Lower Halliford, I went 
on pilgrimage, youth in my limbs, reverence in my heart, a 
pipe in my mouth, and the tiny Pickering edition of Catullus 
(a veritable “ lepidum libellum,” but alas, far from “ novum! ”’) 
in my waistcoat pocket. And there, at Lower Halliford, I 
found him as I have described him, seated on his garden lawn 
in the sun, with the door of his library open behind bim, 
showing such delicious vistas of shady shelves as would have 
gladdened his own Dr. Opimian, and the little maiden, reading 
from the book upon his knee. Gray-haired and smiling sat 
the man of many memories, guiding the utterances of one who 
was herself a pretty two-fold link between the present and the 
past, being the granddaughter (on the paternal side) of Leigh 
Hunt, and also the granddaughter (on the maternal side) of 
the Williams who was drowned with Shelley. Could a youthful 
student’s eyes see any sight fairer? 


“* And did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to youP.... 
. . - How strange it seems, and new! ”’ * 


And this old man had spoken with Shelley, not once, but a 
thousand times ; and had known we!l both Harriet Westbrook 
and Mary Godwin ; and had cracked jokes with Hobhouse, and 
chaffed Proctor’s latinity ; and had seen, and actually criticised, 
Malibran ; and had bought “‘ the vasty version of a new system 
to perplex the sages,” + when it first came out, ina bright, new, 
uncut quarto; and had dined with Jeremy Bentham ; and had 
smiled at Disraeli, when, resplendently attired, he stood chatting 
in Hookham’s with the Countess of Blessington ; and had been 
face to face with that bland Rhadamanthus, Chief-Justice 
Eldon ; and was, in short, such a living chronicle of things 
past and men dead as filled one’s soul with delight and ever- 
varying wonder. ‘‘ How strange it seemed, and new!” 

The portrait prefixed to the new edition of his works{ con- 
veys a very good idea of the man as I first saw him—a stately 
old gentleman with hair as white as snow, a keen merry eye, 
and a characteristic chin. His dress was plain black, with 
white neckcloth, and low shoes, and on his head he wore a 
plaited straw hat. One glance at him was enough to reveal 
his delightful character, that of his own Dr. Opimian. “ His 


* Robert Browning. = + Byron’s description of Wordsworth’s Excursion. 
t Peacock’s Works, 3 vols. (Bentley, 1875). 
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tastes, in fact, were four: a good library, a good dinner, a 
pleasant garden, and rural walks.” This was the man who, 
as a beautiful boy, had been caught up and kissed by Queen 
Caroline; who, when he grew up to manhood, had been 
christened ‘‘ Greeky Peeky,” on account of his acquirement in 
Greek ; and who had been thus described, in a passage I have 
not seen quoted before, by Shelley, in the ‘ Letter to Maria 
Gisborne.” 


“You will see P , with his mountain Fair * 
Turn’d into a Flamingo : 
When a man marries, dies, or turns Hindoo, 
His best friends hear no more of him; but you 
Will see him and will like him, too, I hope, 
And that snow-white Snowdonian antelope, 
Match’d with the cameo-leopard. His fine wit 
Makes such a wound, the knife is lost in it!” 


Age had mellowed and subdued the “‘ cameo-leopard,” but the 
fine wit,” as I very speedily discovered, was as keen as ever. His 
life had been passed in comparative peace and retirement. 
He spoke French with the good old-fashioned English accent, 
and he had never been to Paris or up the Rhine; Italy he 
knew not, nor cared to know; and much as he loved the sea, 
he had sailed it little. His four tastes had kept him well 
anchored all his life. In his youth he had had a fifth, the 
Italian Opera, but the long modern performances, and the 
decadence of the ballet, had alienated him. He had his “ good 
library,”’ and it was a good one—full of books it was a luxury 
to handle, editions to make a scholar’s mouth water, bound 
completely in the old style in suits as tough as George Fox’s 
suit of leather. The “good dinner” came daily. “ He liked 
to dine well, and withal to dine quickly, and to have quiet 
friends at his table, with whom he couid discuss questions 
which might afford ample room for pleasant conversation, and 
none for acrimonious dispute.” In the “ pleasant garden” 
he was sitting, with the clear winding Thames below him and 
his rowing-boat swinging at the garden steps. And the 
‘rural walks”? lay all around him, on the quiet river side, 
through the green woods of Esher, down the scented lanes to 
Chertsey, by winding turns to Walton and Weybridge—scenes 
familiar to him since boyhood and hallowed with the footprints 


* Peacock’s wife. + Gryll Grange. 
16 
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of dead relatives and departed friends. For the old man was‘ 
so to speak, alone in the world—his wife and best-loved 
daughters lay asleep in Shepperton churchyard, his son was 
somewhere abroad, and the cries of the children around him 
were not those of his own family. His gifted daughter 
Rosa, who died in her prime, was gone before, but another 
daughter, not of the flesh, had risen in her place. Many years 
before, when she was grieving sorely for the loss of a little 
child, Margaret, his wife had noticed, on Halliford Green, a 
little girl in its mother’s“arms, and seeing in it a strange 
likeness to her own dead child, had coaxed it into her own house, 
and dressed it in the dead babe’s clothes. Peacock, returning 
from the India House, looked in through the dining-room 
window, and seeing the child within was almost stunned by its 
resemblance to Margaret. This little girl, Mary Rosewell, had 
been adopted by the Peacocks; and now, when all the rest 
were dead, she remained—a bright loving foster-daughter, 
whose baptismal name of “ Mary” had long ago been 
sweetened into “ May.” I cannot describe her better than in 
Peacock’s own words when describing Miss Gryll: “The 
atmosphere of quiet enjoyment in which she had grown up 
seemed to have steeped her feelings in its own tranquillity ; 
und ‘still more, the affection which she felt for her foster- 
father, and the conviction that her departure from his house 
would be the severest blow that fate could inflict on him, led 
her to postpone what she knew must be an evil day for him, 
and might peradventure not be a good one to her.” She has 
never married, but she has fultilled her woman’s mission per- 
fectly, and the final years of Peacock owed much of their 
tranquil sunshine to her tender and pathetic care. 

Knowing Peacock only from his books, I was not pre- 
pared to find in him that delightful bonhomie which was in 
reality his most personal characteristic, in old age at least ; 
and when we became acquainted, and read and talked together, 
I was as much astonished at the sweetness of his disposition as 
amused and captivated by his quaint erudition. In that green 
garden, in the lanes of Halliford, on the bright river, in walks 
and talks such as “ brightened the sunshine,” I learned to 
know him, and although he was so much my senior he took 
pleasure (I am glad to say) in my society, partly because I 
never worried him with “acrimonious dispute,” which he 
hated above all things. 
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There was for the moment one dark cloud of misunderstand- 
ing between us—a cloud of smoke; for, like Hans Andersen’s 
parson,* I “ smoked a good deal of tobacco, and bad tobacco,” 
and to Peacock tobacco was poison. He forgave me, however, 
on one condition, that I never smoked within five hundred 
yards of his house—an arrangement which, [ am ashamed to 
say, I violated, for well I remember one night stealthily opening 
the bed-room window in the house at Halliford, and “ blowing 
a cloud ” out into the summer night. Iam not sure that much 
of his hate of tobacco did not arise from his morbid dread of 
fire. He would never have any lucifer {matches in his house, 
save one or two which were jealously kept in a tin box in the 
kitchen. Morning after morning he arose with the sun, lit his 
own fire in the library, and read till breakfast, laying in 
material for talk which flowed like Hippocrene—as crystal, and 
as learned! His chief, almost his only, correspondent was 
Lord Broughton, who had been his friend through life. The 
two old gentlemen interchanged letters and verses, and capped 
quotations, and doubtless felt like two antediluvian mammoths 
left stranded, and yet living, after the Deluge—that Deluge 
being typified to them by the submersion of Whig and Tory in 
one wild wave of Progress, and the long career of Lord 
Brougham as a sort of political Noah. The old landmarks of 
society were obliterated. Lord Byron was a dim memory, and 
the stage-coach was a dream. The poetry of Nature had 
triumphed, and the poetry of Art had died. Germany had a 
literature, and it was part of polite education to know German. 
Beards were worn. Rotten boroughs were no more. ‘The Times, 
like a colossal Podsnap, dominated journalism, but the Daily 
Telegraph was stirring the souls of tradesmen to the sublime 
knowledge of Lempriere’s Dictionary and Bohn’s “ Index of 
Quotations.” Special correspondents were invented, competi- 
tive examination was consecrating mediocrity, and a consider- 
able number of Englishmen drank bad champagne. What 
was left for an old scholar but, like the Hudibrasti¢c Mirror of 
Knighthood, 


* To cheer himself with ends of verse, 
And sayings of philosophers! ” 


For the rest, the world was in a bad way; best keep apart, and 
let it wag. Wod£ov rov oivov, Awpi! Quaff a cool cup in the green 


* At vare eller tkke at vere. 
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shade, and drink confusion to Lord Michin Mallecho and the 
last Reform Bill ! 

It must be conceded at once that Peacock was no friend to 
modern progress—the cant of it, hoarsely roared from the 
throats of journalistic Jews and political Merry Andrews, had 
sickened him; and he was not for one moment prepared to 
admit that the world was one whit wiser and happier than before 
the advent of the steam engine. The pessimism which appears 
everywhere in his books was the daily theme of his talk; but 
to understand it. rightly we must remember it was purely 
satiric—that, in truth, Peacock abused human nature because 
he loved it. Genial at heart as Thackeray, he delighted to 
condemn man and society in the abstract. Hence much of his 
writing must be read between the lines. In the clever little 
sketch of Peacock, prefixed to the new edition of the works, 
Lord Houghton errs to some extent in trying to construct 
Peacock out of his books.* The “ unreasoning animosity ” Lord 
Houghton speaks of was purely ironic. For example, so far 
from having “an indiscriminate repugnance to Scotland and to 
everything Scotch,” he was very fond of Scotchmen, having 
many correspondents among them; but he could not spare 
them for all that, any more than Thackeray could spare the 
Irish, whom he loved with all his heart. When, in ‘‘ Gryll 
Grange,” he makes Dr. Opimian say of the Americans: “I 
have no wish to expedite communication with them. If we 
could apply the power of electric repulsion to preserve us from 
ever hearing any more of them, I should think we had for once 
derived a benefit from science! ”’—he is merely, in a mood of 
what Lord Houghton felicitously called “ intellectual gaiety,” 
in an after-dinner mood, expressing a comic prejudice with no 
deep root in reason. The animosity is Aristophanic. No one 
reverenced Socrates more than his unmerciful “ chaffer,” and no 
man knew the benefit of science better than Peacock. He tried 
to shut out humanity, but he felt for it very intensely. He 
could fain have resembled the godsof Epicurus—thinking, feeling 
nothing, as Ciceroexpresses it, but “ Mihi pulchre est,” and “‘ Ego 


* “Tn the same spirit he clung tothe old religious ideas that baunted all early 
Roman history, and indeed went far into the Empire, andthus he liked to read 
Licy, and did not like to read Niebuhr”’—Loun Hoveurton’s Prerace. The 
words in italics are put by Peacock into the mouth of a young lady in ‘‘ Gryll 
Grange,” and by no means express his own sentiments; indeed, Niebuhr 
was regarded by him with the highest admiration, as having almost unique 
intuition. 
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beatus sum’’—but in reality, he felt for human suffering very 
acutely. He would fain have had the world one vast Maypole, 
with all humanity dancing round it, or one mighty Christmas 
tree, with all humanity waiting to get a prize from it. Every 
year, on May-day, he crowned a little May-queen—generally one 
of his grandchildren—as queen of the May, and all the little 
children of the village flocked in to her with garlands, to be 
rewarded, as the case might be, with a bright new penny ora 
silver coin. He loved the old times for their old customs, and 
he loved the old customs because they made men gentle and 
children glad. ‘He had no fancy,” he said, “for living in 
an express train ; he liked to go quietly through life, and to see 
all that lay in his way.” His life, indeed, might be described 
as one long rural walk, in company with Dr. Opimian, occa- 
sionally diversified by a visit to London, and a night at the 
Italian Opera. He belonged, as Lord Houghton says, “ to the 
eighteenth century,”’ and I may add that he had every one of its 
virtues without one of its vices. 

His literary tastes were very interesting; although they, 
too, belonged to the eighteenth century. His favourite classical 
authors were Aristophanes and Cicero. His knowledge of the 
latter was extraordinary ; there was scarcely a passage of any 
force which he had not by heart. As to Aristophanes, he 
simply revelled in that quaint satire so akin to the keen writings 
of his own modern Muse. At a time when he was reading 
Pickwick, and delighting in its extravagances, he cried 
characteristically, with a delicious twinkle of his eye, at dinner 
—“‘ Dickens is very comic, but—not so comic as Aristophanes!” 
His mind was not so much attracted by the Greek tragedians, 
though of course he knew them well, as by the comic writers 
and the satirists; and, on the whole, I fancy he preferred 
Kuripides to Sophocles, for the very reasons which make critics 
like him less. His sympathies, indeed, were less with the 
grand, the terrible, and the sublimely pathetic, than with the 
brilliant, the exquisite, and the delicately artistic. Comedy 
fascinated him more than Tragedy awed him. Although he 
was a profound student of the mystical hymns of Orpheus, he 
read them more as a scholar than asa mystic. It must be 
admitted, moreover, that his mind was in itself a terrible 
“‘ thesaurus eroticus,” and there were to be found in it many a 
Petronian quibble and Catullian double entendre not to be 
discovered in Rambach. ‘To the last he loved Petronius—a 
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writer who has never yet received justice for his marvellous 
picture-painting and delicate graces of diction, and who can be 
vindicated to the moralist far more easily than Rabelais. 
Rabelais he loved too, of course; who does not? Like Swift, 
he preferred Plautus to Terence :— 


Despite what schoolmasters have taught us, 
I have a great respect for Plautus, 

And think our boys may gather there hence 
More wit and wisdom than from Terence ! 


From these tastes of his in the classical direction, the readér 
may readily guess what authors and what books he selected 
from more modern fields. It will readily be understood that 
he was partial to Moliére, to Voltaire’s satirical works, and to 
the dramatists of the Restoration; that he admired ‘ Sir 
Roger de Coverley ” and the Spectator, and had by heart ‘‘ Clever 
Tom Clinch” and the other sardonic verses of Dean Swift ; 
and that he did not care much for the poetic transcendentalism 
of Coleridge. He esteemed the poetry of Milton, but far 
preferred Milton’s prose. At the time I knew him, he could 
repeat by heart nearly the whole of Redi’s “ Bacchus in 
Tuscany ”—a bibulous masterpiece which had been admirably 
translated by Leigh Hunt. Of modern non-poetical works, I 
should say his three favourites were Monboddo’s ‘ Ancient 
Metaphysics,’ Drummond’s ‘ Academical Questions,” and 
Horne Tooke’s “ Diversions of Purley;”’ to which may be 
added, with a reservation, Harris’s ‘‘ Hermes.’’ He was always 
very fond of philosophic philology, and one of the last works 
of his life was to issue to his private friends a new interpretation 
of the Aelia Leelia Crispis. | 

But the above brief catalogue of his favourites affords no 
glimpse of his true attainment. In reality he had not read so 
many books as many less masterly men ; but his peculiarity was 
that he had so read and re-read his favourite ones that he had 
completely attained the interior of them. Thoreau used to 
say that the Bible and Hafiz were books enough for any one 
man’s lifetime ; and certainly, a lifetime might be spent on the 
study of the Bible alone. Peacock had some dozen authors 
virtually by heart,—and thus, the polyglott of his delightful 
talk was really surprising. He never forgave a false quantity ; 
Browning’s Avatar, in “ Waring,” would have driven him into 
a fever, and, in speaking of America, he never forget the fact 
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that its most popular poet, at that time, had committed the 
false Latin of “Excelsior.” * His tastes in poetry may be 
presumed ; but I ought to mention to his honour that he was 
one of the few early lovers of Wordsworth, despite his personal 
dislike to the Lake School. He was never, till the day of his 
death, quite en rapport with Shelley’s moonshine-genius ; he 
far preferred such a solid, flesh and blood poet as Burns, and of 
Burns’ poems his favourite was “Tam o’ Shanter ;” and he 
had little or no appreciation for John Keats. Indeed, he never 
passed the portico of the green little Temple erected by Keats 
to Diana, remembering with indignation the barbarous fancies 
consecrated therein ; for he could prove by a hundred quotations 
that the sleep of Endymion was eternal, whereas in the modern 
poem the Latmian shepherd is for ever capering up and down 
the earth and ocean like the German chaser of shadows.t The’ 
ancient conception, as briefly incorporated by Cicero in the 
passion where Diana is described as watching for ever the sleep 
of “her beloved Endymion,” is certainly very lovely. And here 
I may remark incidently that the influence of Peacock on the 
lurid genius of Shelley, though doubtiess chilling on occasion, 
was certainly beneficial and in the interests of Art. He checked 
a thousand extravagances, and helped to form Shelley’s later 
and more massive style, as exemplified in such pieces as 
“Alastor, or the Spirit of Solitude.” Peacock suggested the 
title for this poem, and was amused to the day of his death 
by the fact that the public, and even the critics, persisted in 
assuming Alastor to be the name of the hero of the poem, 
whereas the Greek word "AXdoTwp signifies an evil genius, 


* Is it possible that Peacock himself is responsible for the translation in the 
verses to “Gryll Grange” of a passage from the Metamorphoses of Apuleius ; 
wherein “ fluctibus educata” is rendered by “the educated in the waves,” ete. 
There are several errors iu the new edition, not to speak of the many unaccentuated 
Greek quotations. 


+ For similar reasons, he was perpetually wroth with Byron. He gives one 
frightful instance of incongruity in the notes to “ Nightmare Abbey.” —“ In Man- 
fred, the great Alastor, or Kaxos Aaimwy, of Greece is hailed king of the world by 
the Nemesis of Greece, in concert with three of the Scandinavian Valkyrie, under 
the name of the Destinies ; the astrological spirits of the alchemysts ofthe middle 
ages ; an elemental witch, transplanted from Denmark to the Alps; and a chorus 
of Dr. Faustus’s devils, who came in at the last act forasoul. It is difficult to 
conceive where this heterogeneous mythological company could have met originally, 
except at a table d’héte, like the six kings in “ Candide.”—‘* Nightmare Abbey,” 
p- 332. Vol. I., of collected edition. 
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and the evil genius depicted in the poem is the Spirit of 
Solitude. 

I am reminded here of Peacock’s own memoirs of his 
friend, published in Fraser in 1858. They excited much 
debate at the time, and were bitterly abused by many who are 
determined to vindicate genius at any price. I have no inten- 
tion to open up a useless controversy, although I may say at 
once that I am not alone in considering Peacock’s vindication 
of Harriett Westbrook to be the noblest literary memorial he 
has left behind him ; and I, for one, would rather have written 
it than either ‘ Prometheus Unbound” or the “ Cenci.” 
Shelley-worshippers, in order to complete their apotheosis of 
a singular man of genius, had thought it necessary to blacken 
the fair fame of as true and gentle a woman as ever drew 
English breath; had attempted to show, while harmonizing 
Shelley’s conduct with the doctrine ef Wahlverwandtschaften, 
that the first Mrs. Shelley was a childish and uncongenial 
spirit; not content with that, had gone to the extremity of 
depicting Mary Godwin as an angel incarnate ; and altogether 
had pretty well succeeded in convincing the public mind that 
Harriett Westbrook had done an exceedingly ill-advised and 
ill-natured thing when she drowned herself in the Serpen- 
tine in December, 1816. One extraordinary attempt of 
theirs was to affirm that the dedication of ‘Queen Mab” 
was not to Harriett Westbrook at all, but to Harriett Grove ! 
Conceive such words as those being addressed to the “ un- 
impassioned young damsel”? who dismissed him on the score 
that he was a sceptic, and whom, on his own showing, he 
never truly loved. Peacock conclusively proves that they were 
addressed to poor Harriett Westbrook, the first wife, whom 
Shelley loved very well indeed, until he saw a lady whom he 
loved better. 

Nothing can be more gentle, more guarded, than Peacock’s 
printed account of Shelley. His private conversation on the 
subject was, of course, very different. Two subjects he did 
not refer to in his articles may safely be mentioned now— 
Shelley’s violent fits of passion, and the difficulty Peacock 
found in keeping on friendly terms with Mary Godwin. Many 
were the anecdotes he told, with a twinkling eye, of Shelley’s 
comic outbursts. One I particularly remember. When the 
two friends were rowing one day on the Thames, as it was 
their constant custom to do, they came into collision with a 
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flat-bottomed boat moored in the centre of the stream, in 
which an old tradesman and his wife were contentedly seated, 
bottom-fishing. Remonstrances and strong expressions from 
the “lady” ensued ; and, as the friends pulled away from the 
scene of the encounter, Shelley shrieked out, in his peculiarly 
unmusical voice, ‘‘ There’s an old woman angling for unfortu- 
nate fishes, as the Devil will angle for her soulin H—!” As 
to Mary Godwin, I fancy Peacock never really liked her; and 
this fact, of course, must be weighed in estimating his opinions 
relative to her and her predecessors. On one occasion, at 
least, he refused to enter Shelley’s house while “she was in 
it,” and was only constrained to do so by an entreaty from 
Mary herself. On the whole he is just, even generous, to her 
memory; but he certainly preferred Harriett, if only on the 
ground of her surpassing beauty. 

It is well known that Peacock pourtrayed Shelley in the 
“‘Scythrop” of “ Nightmare Abbey,” and it is pleasant to 
remember that Shelley admitted the truth of the portrait, 
and was amused by it. Specially pointed was the passage 
wherein Scythrop, who loves two young ladies at once, 
tells his distracted father that he will commit suicide :— 
There is no doubt that if Shelley could have kept both 
Harriett and Mary he would have been happy; for he, more 
than most men, needed the triple wifehood so amusingly 
described in “‘ Realmah.” Seriously speaking, the picture of 
the man Shelley, as depicted by Peacock, directly in his 
“ Memorials,”’ and indirectly in the novel, is far more loveable 
and fascinating than the “divine” characterless humanitarian 
whom hero-worshippers love to paint. 

I do not propose to attempt, on the present occasion, any 
estimate of Peacock’s novels, although I believe they are 
entitled to a far higher place in literature than Lord Houghton 
seems inclined to give them; but they are full of opinions 
which he expressed even more admirably in conversation. 
His detestation of the literary class lasted until the end. 
“The understanding of literary people,’ he affirmed, “is 
exalted, not so much by the love of truth and virtue, as 
by arrogance and self-sufficiency ; and there is, perhaps, 
less disinterestedness, less liberality, less general benevo- 
lence, and more envy, hatred, and uncharitableness among 
them, than among any other description of men.” In his 
young days he had cut and slashed at his brethren, espe- 
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cially at the Lake Poets, whom he appreciated very much 
notwithstanding. Latterly he was wont to affirm, as in 
“Gryll Grange,” that ‘‘ Shakspere never makes a flower 
blossom out of season, and Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey are true to nature in this and in all other respects.” 
He hated Moore as much as he loved Burns. ‘“ Moore’s 
imagery,’ he makes Mr. MacBorrowdale say, ‘‘is all false. 
Here is a highly applauded stanza :— 


“*The night dew of heaven, though in silence it weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure the sod where he sleeps ; 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls.’ 


But it will not bear analysis. The dew is the cause of the 
verdure, but the tear is not the cause of the memory—the 
memory is the cause of the tear.’ I am sorry to say he could 
never be persuaded to appreciate Tennyson. Specially offen- 
sive to him was the laureate’s picture of Cleopatra as ‘“‘a 
queen with swarthy cheeks and bold black eyes, brow-bound 
with burning gold.” “Thus,” he writes, ‘“‘one of our most 
popular poets describes Cleopatra; and one of our most 
popular artists has illustrated the description by a portrait of 
a hideous grinning Ethiop. . . . . Cleopatra was a Greek, 
the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes and a lady of Pontus. The 
Ptolemies were Greeks, and whoever will look at their genea- 
logy, their medals, and their coins, will see how carefully they 
kept their pure Greek blood uncontaminated by African inter- 
mixture. Think of this description and this picture applied to 
one who, Dio says—and all antiquity confirms him—was ‘ the 

most superlatively beautiful of women, splendid to see, and 

delightful to hear.’* For she was eminently accomplished : 

she spoke many languages with grace and facility. Her mind 
was as wonderful as her personal beauty. There is not a 

shadow of intellectual expression in that horrible portrait.” 

For the rest, the Cleopatra of Shakspere delighted him, as 
having not one feature in common with that other abominable 

‘Queen of Bembo.” 

He was a great believer in Greek painting, with its total 

absence of perspective; nevertheless, he abhorred  pre- 
Rapbaelism, though it loves perspective as little as the Greeks ! 


* Tlepixadyeotdrn yuvaiunav, . . Aaumpd Te ideiv nal dxovebiva obca,—I)10. 
xlii. 34, 
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But in fact, he was generally inclined to cry, with his own 
Gryllus, in “ Aristophanes in London,” 


“All the novelties I yet have seen, 
Seem changes for the worse.” 


New schools of painting and poetry attracted him as little as 
new science. One of his prejudices was amusing in the extreme, 
and it is foreshadowed, like so many of his latter peculiarities, in 
“Gryll Grange.” Great as was his knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and French,—which Horne Tooke calls “the usual 
bounds of a scholar’s acquisition,’”’—and considerable as was his 
interest in Goethe and the Weimar circle, he disliked every- 
thing German, and never attempted to learn that wonderful 
language, which may be said to be the key to the golden 
chamber of modern poetry and philosophy. Mr. Falconer ob- 
serves in “ Gryll Grange,” quoting a dictum of Porson’s, that 
“ Life is too short to learn German ; meaning, I apprehend, not 
that it is too difficult to be acquired within the ordinary space of 
life, but that there is nothing in it to compensate for the portion 
of life bestowed in its acquirement, however little that may be!” 
He used to quote with a chuckle Porson’s doggrel— 


“The German’s in Greek i 
Are sadly to seek ; 
Save only Hermann, 
And Hermann’s a German!” 


It is strange that he was not curious in this direction, for his 
literary appetite was unbounded. When we first met, and 
when he was approaching his eightieth year, he was studying 
Spanish, in order to read the Autos and other masterpieces of 
Calderon. Conceive the literary vitality, in an old man of that 
age, which would urge him on to the study of a tongue almost 
new to him! The task was a comparatively easy one, of course, 
from his consummate knowledge of other kindred tongues, but 
it still possessed difficulties enough to daunt a less earnest 
lover of learning. His cry for more light, like that of the old 
Goethe, was heard till the very last. 

As I write ofhim, and look again upon the photograph of his 
genial features, I am reminded, by a certain general resemblance 
to the portraits of Thackeray, that the author of “ Vanity Fair” 
was one of his greatest admirers, and wrote to him several 
pleasant letters, in one of which, which I saw, hé promised to 
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pay a long visit to Lower Halliford. I do not think the visit 
was ever paid; but it is pleasant to think of those two men in 
company, for they possessed many characteristics in common. 
What evenings there would have been in the old house at Halli- 
ford if Thackeray had come! What capping of quotations, 
what mellow music of eighteenth century voices, while these 
two kindred spirits drank their after-dinner wine! For 
Thackeray’s heart was with the eighteenth century too; and 
either one or the other of these two white-headed “old boys”’ 
would have been quite at home, if suddenly translated back in 
time, and set down by Temple Bar with the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, or with Pope in his villa at Twickenham, or in a 
Whitefriars hostelry with Dick Steele. On such an evening, 
when the old heart was warm with wine, and after Thackeray, : 
perhaps, had trolled out to his host’s delight, the ballad of 
“Little Billee,” or “ Peg of Linavaddy,” I can conceive the 
author of ‘‘ Gryll Grange” reciting, in that rich mellow voice 
of his, his own lovely verses called, ‘‘ Love and Age”: 


I played with you ’mid cowslips blowing, 

When I was six and you were four ; 

When garlands weaving, flower-balls throwing, 
Were pleasures soon to please no more. 

Through groves and meads, o'er grass and heather, 
With little playmates, to and fro, 

We wandered hand in hand together ; 

But that was sixty years ago. 


You grew a lovely roseate maiden, 

And still our early love was strong ; 

Still with no care our days were laden, 
They glided joyously along; 

And I did love you very dearly, 

How dearly words want power to show ; 

I thought your heart was touched as nearly ; 
But that was fifty years ago. 


Then other lovers came around you, 

Your beauty grew from year to year; 

And many a splendid circle found you 

The centre of its glittering sphere. 

I saw you then, first vows forsaking, 

On rank and wealth your hand bestow ; 

Oh then I thought my heart was breaking,— 
But that was forty years ago. 
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And [ lived on, to wed another : 

No caase she gave me to repine ; 

And when I heard you were a mother, 

I did not wish the children mine. 

My own young flock, in fair progression, 
Made up a pleasant Christmas row : 

My joy in them was past expression,— 
But that was thirty years ago. 


You grew a matron plump and comely, 

You dwelt in fashion’s brightest blaze ; 

My earthly lot was far more homely ; 

But I too had my festal days. 

No merrier eyes have ever glistened 

Around the hearthstone’s wintry glow, 

Than when my youngest child was christened,— 
But that was twenty years ago. 


Time passed. My eldest girl was married, 
And I am now a grandsire grey ; 

One pet of four years old I’ve carried 
Among the wild-flowered meads to play. 
In our old fields of childish pleasure, 
Where now, as then, the cowslips blow, 
She fills her basket’s ample measure,— 
And that is not ten years ago. 


But though first love’s impassioned blindness 
Has passed away in colder light, 

I still have thought of you with kindness 
And shall do, till our last good-night. 

The ever-rolling silent hours 

Will bring a time we shall not know, 

When our young days of gathering flowers 
Will be a hundred years ago. 


And we know that this was the very sort of music to fill the great 
guest’s eyes with tears, though it spoke only, like his more sad 
prose muse, of “ Vanity, Vanity!’’ Thackeray touched the 
same note repeatedly—it was a habitual one with hin—but he 
never touched it more delicately, or with a truer pathos. A 
little longer, and both were at rest, the veteran worn out with 
years, and the great good man struck down in the prime of his 


powers. 
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Ignorant of the world as it is, circumscribed in his vision 
like all students of books, narrowed to the knowledge of a good 
library and a few green walks, thus Thomas Peacock passed 
away. He lived to see the curious theories which he developed 
so wonderfully in “ Melincourt,” and to many of which he was 
indebted to Lord Monboddo, assuming an importance in the 
history of science which fairly startled him. The generalizations 
made by quidnuncs from Darwin’s facts, and which, rather 
than Darwin’s own teaching, constitute “ Darwinism,” were 
sufficiently portentous to fill an eighteenth century satirist 
with comic wonder. What Peacock’s own views were as to 
the origin and destiny of Man, I cannot tell: on such subjects 
he was reticent; but his sympathies were with the antique 
world, and I daresay he would not have discountenanced a 
proposal once entertained by Mr. Ruskin, to revive the worship 
of Diana. At any rate, he was quite pagan enough to astonish 
conventional people. Miss Nichols, in her excellent and 
thoroughly sympathetic little sketch of her grandfather, prefixed 
to the collected works, tells a striking anecdote illustrative of 
his pleasant paganism. Shortly before his death, a fire broke 
out in the roof of his bed-room, and he was taken to the library, 
which lay at the other end of the house. “ At one time it was 
feared the fire was gaining ground, and that it would be needful 
to move him into one of the houses of the neighbourhood, but 
he refused to move. The curate, who came kindly to beg my 
grandfather to take shelter in his house, received rather a 
rough and startling reception, for in answer to the invitation, 
my grandfather exclaimed with great warmth and energy, ‘ By 
the immortal gods, I will not move!’ ” 

Smile as we may at the formality and pedantry of the 
eighteenth century, there were giants in those days; and 
Peacock resembled them in intellectual stature. His books 
will live, if only for their touches of quaint erudition ; but they 
abound in delicious little pictures, such as that of Mr. Falconer 
and his seven Vestal attendants in ‘‘ Gryll Grange,” or those 
of Coleridge and Shelley in “ Nightmare Abbey.” Sir Oran 
Haut-ton is perfect, a masterpiece of characterization, and as 
for Dr. Opimian, he is as sure of immortality as “ my Uncle 
Toby” himself. But the true glory of Peacock was his delicious 
personality. ‘lo have known and spoken with such a man, is 
in itself part of a liberal education. I shall not soon forget 
that we sipped “ Falernian” together, though the “ Falernian ”’ 
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was no stronger than May Rosewell’s cowslip-wine. Circum- 
stances called me back to Scotland, and during the short period 
preceding his decease we did not meet. Only a few days 
before his death he dreamed of his “‘ dear Fanny,” the maiden 
who had been his first love, and for weeks together she came 
to him in his sleep, gently smiling. Thus the Immortal Ones, 
call them by what names we may, were good to him until the 
very end; and while that first and last dream was bright 
within him, he sank to rest. Let us fancy that, though life 
parted him from his first love, in death they were not divided ; 
nor shall be, even when— 


The ever-rolling silent hours 
Have brought a time they do not know, 
When their young days of gathering flowers 
Will be a hundred years ago ! 











